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LONDON CHARACTERS. 


THUMBNAIL STUDIES IN THE 
LONDON STREETS. 

HO are these people who 
pass to and fro ? 'What 
lives me theirs? What are 
their stories? Who ate 
their friends? What is 
their business ? Each has 
a story of his own— each 
has a duster of friends of 
hisown— each is the centre 
of a domestic circle of 
greater or less extent- 
each is an object of para- 
mount interest to some- 
body ; there are few, very 
few, who aro so unhappy, so isolated, as not to be the 
absolute centre around which some one's thought's re- 

B 




2 THUMBNAIL STUDIES 

\olve» Of these men and women who pass and repass 
m* in the crowded street, ono is an only son, on 
Whose progress in lifo his bereaved mother has staked 
her happiness ; another is the ne’er- do-wccl husband of 
a spirit-broken, but still loving wife ; a third is a husband 
that is to be; a fourth is the father ol a big hungry 
family— every ono, from peer to beggar, is the liviug 
contro of somo social scheme. They arc all so much 
alike, and yet so widely different; their stoiies arc so 
wonderfully similar in their broad outlines, and yet so 
' strangely unlike in their minute particulars. Just as one 
man’s face is like anothui’s, so is the story of bis lifo : no 
two faces are exactly alike, yet all have many points in 
common. 

A largo crowd of people always presents many curious 
subjects of speculation. Tho bare fact of their bciug 
thpre is marvellous in itsolf, when we come to think of it, 
without thinking too deeply. As a rule, it is better to 
think, but not to think too deeply. If w c don’t think at all, 
our mind is but a blank ; if we just glance below tho 
jurface, we may without difficulty conjure up a host of 
pleasant paradoxes, the contemplation of which is enough 
to keep the mind amused, and to give play to a healthy 
and fanciful reflection. But if we think too deeply, wo 
come to the reason of thingB — we destroy our visionary 
castles — we brush away our quaint theories, and we re- 
dwco everything to the absolute dead-level from which 
#6 started. Apply these remarks to a large crowd of 
people — say a monster Reform gathering in Hyde Park. 
Ibre Are thirty thousand people vindicating their olaim 
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to the franchise, some by talking windily to a nob who 
can’t hear them, others by an interchange of gentle ohaft 
others by going to sleep on thoir backs on the grass* 
Thu man who don’t trouble himself to think about them 
accepts their presenoe ns*a fact which is merely attribu- 
table to a popular demagogue and a few thousand hand- 
Jills He who just dips below tho surface, finds a train 
of thoughts of this nature prepared for him: “How 
uttcily baseless is the doctrine of chances ! Take any 
two of theso people at random : one is (say) a Jjricklayer, 
born in Gloucestershire , another is a tailor, who hails 
fiom Canterbury well, what would have been tho 
betting, thirty )cais ago, that the Gloucestershire brick- 
layer u ould not be lolling on tho grass in Hyde Park, 
listening to the inflated nonsense of the Kentish tailor, 
at eight o’clock on a given evening in August, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven P Why, the odds would havo 
been incalculably great against such a concurrence. Bat 
hero aro not only the Gloucestershire bricklayer and the 
Kentish tailor, but also twenty-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-eight others, the odds against any OfiAf 
of whom meeting any other in the same plaoe, at ffcfe 
same time, and on the same day, would hare been equally 
incalculable ; and yet, here they all are ! M Here is a , 
vast field of speculation opened out for the consideration 
of him who only dips below tho surface. It is enough* 
in itself, to keep his mind in a condition of pleasant 
easy-going activity for months at a time. But the 
miserable man who sees a fallacy in this ohain of reason- 
ing, and, so to speak, hauls up his intellectual cable to 
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see where the fault lies, discovers that it exists in the 
foot that no ono, thirty years ago, prophesied anything 
of the hind; concerning either the Gloucostcr bricklayer 
or the Kentish tailor? or uny other twain of tlio multitude 
before him— that the odds against any one having pro- 
phesied silch a concurrence would bo infinitely greater 
than the odds anybody would have staked against such a 
prophecy being verified , that he has been houbling 
himself about a mass of utter nonsenso , and that, in the 
absence of any prophecy to that effect, there is nothing 
more remarkable in the fact of the Gloucestershire brick- 
layer meeting the Kentish tailoi and tho twent) nine 
thousand nine hundied and ninety eight other noodles 
who go to make up the crowd, than is to bo found in tl e 
fact that thirty thousand people can ho brought together, 
out of one city, who think that the cause of Reform is 
susceptible of any material advancement by such a 
means 

The London streets always afford pleasant fund of 
reflection to a superficial thinker Hardly a man passes 
by who has not some more or less strongly marked 
characteristic whioh may serve to distinguish him from 
his fellows, and give a olue to his previous history Of 
course the clue may he an cironeous one, but if it 
should prove to be so, that is tho fault of the sagacious 
soul Vi ho follows it up too closely Hero is an instance 
taken at random The easy-going speculator who is 
content with such deductions as the light of nature may 
enable bim to make, sets him down as a thriving bill- 
discounter He is an old gentleman who has, at various 
epochs in his chequered career, been a wine merchant, a 
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cigar-dealer, a Boulogne billiard player, a trafficker in 
army commissions a pioture-dealer, a horse-dealer, a 



theatrical manager and a bill discounter. Each of these 
occupations has left its mark, more or less emphasized, 
upon his personal appearance. He finds bill-discounting 
by far the most profitable of his employments, and he 
sticks to it. lie has a large army connection, and can 
tell off the encumbrances on most of the large landed 
estates of Great Biitain and Ireland. He has a fine 
cellar of old wines, and several warehouses of cigars and 
old lnastcre-^MBnodities which enter largely into all 
his discounting mtisactions. He has a large house, and 
gives liberal parlies, and it is astonishing (considering 
Ins antecedents) liow many young men of family find it 
worth their while to “ show up ” at them. 

Here we hove Mr. Sam Travers of the metropolitan 
theatres. Mr. Sam Travers is a stock low comedian at 
a favourite minor establishment, and Mr. Sam Travers's 
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pre-ocoupied demeanour and unreasonable galvanic smiles 
suggest that his next new part is the most prominent 
subjoct-matter of li is reflections. Mr. Travels was a 
music-hall singer am>country ojown until bis developing 



figure interfered with the latter line of business, and bo 
has now subsided into the “ comic countryman ” of the 
establishment to which be is attached. Ilis notions of 
“make up” arc for the most part limited to a red wig 
and a nose to match ; but he is a “ safe ” actor, and on 
his appearance on the stage the gajjjjjr hail him by 
name as one man. He can't pass a man with a red head 
and red nose without exclaiming, “ By Jove ! there's a 
bit of character, eh ! " and he falls into the mistake, too 
common among his class, of supposing that a man who 
looks, in the streets, as if he had been " made up '' for 
the stage, is on that aceouut characteristic and to be 
carefully imitated. 
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A wicked old diameter is represented in Hie initial to 
this paper lie is a gay old bachelor, of disgraceful 
lulu Lb and pursuits— a coin sc old villain without a trace 
of gentlemanly, or evon manly, feeling about him. He 
stands at his club-windoft by duy, leering at every re# 
ppeetablo woman who passes him, in a manner that 
would insure him a lioaity kicking were he not the 
enfeebled, palsied okl thing he is. At dinner he drinks 
himself into a condition of drivelling imbecility, from 
which ho only arouses himself in time to stagger round 
to the nearest stage-door. His income is probably de- 
rived from the contributions of disgusted connections who 
pay him to keep out of 1 heir sight, and when he dies, ho 
will die, unattended, in a Duke Street lodging-house, 
whose proprietor will resent the liberty ns openly as he 
dares 

Here is an amusing fellow — an artistic charlatan. lie 


&3jr 
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ia fy jttorfesBion an artist ; his “ get up ” is astoundingly 
profes&ohul, and his talk is studio slang. He never 
paints anything, but haunts studios, and bothers haul- 
working craftsmen by the hour together. He has been 
all over the world, and knows every picture in every 
gallery in Europe. To hear him talk, you would think 
he was the acknowledged head of his profession. Cer- 
tainly, as far as his exterior goes, there never waB so 
artistic an artist (out of a comedy) as he. 



Bound, I should say, for rehearsal. Much more quiet 
and ladylike than people who only know her flora the 
stalls, os a popular burlesque prince, would expect her 
to be. A good quiet girl enough, with a bedridden 
mother and three or four clean but seedy little children 
dependent upon her weekly salary (eked out, perhaps, by 
dancing and music lessons) for their daily bread. Very 
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little does she know about Ascot drags and Richmond 
dinners : her life is a quiet round of regular unexciting 
duties, only relieved at distant intervals by the flash and 
flutter of a new part. She will Vnarry, perhaps, the 
leader of the band, or the stage-manager, or the low 
comedian, glow fat, and eventually train pupils for the 
stage. 



Ah 1 his story, past and to come, is easily told. Bank 
clerk by day — casino reveller by night, eventually a 
defaulter \ three years’ penal servitude, tieket of leave, 
then a billiard marker and belting man, and if success* 
ful, perhaps a small cigar-shop keeper. Or, if he has 
relations, his passage may be paid out to Australia, 
where he will begin as an attorney’s olerk and perhaps 
end as a judge. Most of us have some great original 
whom we set up os a type of what a man should be. 
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nod that selected by our friend is tho “great Vance.” 
He frames his costumo from the outsides of comic songs, 
and his air and conversation arc of the slap-bang order 
of architooturc. Hi* clothes and those of his friends are 
always new — offensively now-; -a phenomenon which is 
not easily accounted for when the limited nature of their 
finances is taken into consideration. I have a theory 
that they are clothed gratuitously by West-end tailors 
who want to get up a fashionable reaction in the matter 
of gentlemen’s dress, and who think that this end may 
be most roadily attained by clothing ^uch men as those 
in exaggerations of existing fashions. But this is just 
one of those speculations to which I have alluded at 
some length, and which on closer investigation I feci I 
should be tempted to reject. So I decline to pursue the 
subject. 

A London crowd is an awful thing, when you reflect 
upon tho number of infamous diameters of which it is 
necessarily composed. I don’t care what crowd it is — 
whether it is an assemblage of “ raff ” at a suburban 
fair, a body of Volunteers, Rotten Row in the season, or 
an Exeter Hall May meeting. Some ingenious statis- 
tician has calculated that one in every forty adults in 
London is a professional thief ; that is to say, a gentleman 
who adopts, almost publicly, tho profession of burglar, 
piokpocket, or area sneak ; who lives by dishonesty alone, 
and who, were dishonest courses to fail him, would havo 
no means whatever of gaining a livelihood. But of the 
really disreputable people in London, I suppose that 
acknowledged thieves do not form one twentieth portion. 
Think of the number of men now living and doing well, 
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os respectable members of society, wbo are destined eithor 
to be hanged for murdor or to bo reprieved, according 
to tho form which tho bumanitarianism of the Homo 
Secretory for tho time being may tal^. Murderers ore 
not recruited, as a rule, from the criminal classes. It is 
true that now and thon a man or woman is murdered 
for his or her wealth by a professed thief, but it is the 
exception, and not tho rule. Murder is often the crime 
of one who has never brought himself under the notice 
of tho polico beforo. It is the crime of tho young girl 
with an illegitimate baby : of the jealous husband, lover, 
or wife ; of a man exposed suddenly to a temptation 
which he cannot rosist — the temptatiqn of a good watch 
or a well-filled purse, which, not being a professional 
thief, lie does not know how to get at by any means short 
of murder. Well, all the scoundrels who are going to 
commit theso crimes, and to be hung or reprieved for 
them accordingly, aro now walking about among us, and 
in every big crowd there must bo at least one or two of 
them. Then the forgers ; they aro not ordinarily pro- 
fessional thieves; they are usually people holding 
situations of greater or less responsibility, from bank 
managers down to offico boys : well, all the forgers who 
aro to bo tried at all the sessions and assizes for the next 
twenty years, are walking about among us as freely as 
you or I. Then the embezzlers— these are always people 
who stand well with their employers and their friends. 
I remember hearing a judge say, in the course of the 
trial of a savings-bank clerk for embezzlement, when tho 
prisoner’s counsel offered to call witnesses to character 
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4jf the highest respectability, that he attached little or no 
value to the witnesses called to speak to their knowledge 
of the prisoner’s character in an embezzlement case, as a 
man must necessarily be of good ropute among his fellows 
before he could be placed in % position in which embezzle- 
ment was possible to him. Then tho committers of 
assaults of all kinds. These arc seldom drawn from the 
purely criminal classes, though, of course, there arc cases 
in which professional thieves resoit to violence when they 
cannot obtain their booty by other means. All theso 
people — all tho muidcrcrs, forgers, embezzlers, and 
assaulters, who are to be tiicd for their crimes during 
tho next (say) twenty years, and moreover, all the 
murdorers, forgers, cmbczzlcis, and assaulters whose 
dimes cscapo detection altogether (licio is a vast liold for 
speculation open to the ingenious statisticians — of whom 
I am oortainly one— who begin with conclusions, and 
“try back” to find premisses !)— all are elbowing us 
about in the streets of this and other towns every day of 
our lives. How many of these go to make up a London 
crowd of, say, thiity thousand people ? Add to this un- 
savoury category all the fraudulent bankrupts, past and 
to oome, all the army of swindlers, all tho betting thieves, 
all tho unconscicntious liars, all tho men who ill-treat 
their wives, all the wives who ill-treat their husbands, all 
the profligates of both sexes, all tho scoundrels of every 
shape and dye whose crimes do not come under the ken 
of the British policeman, but who, for all that, are in- 
finitely more harmful to the structure of London society 
than the poor prig who gets six months for a “wipe,” and 
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then reflect upon the nature of your associates whenever 
you venture into a crowd of any magnitude I 
Struck by these considerations (I am not a deep 
thinker, os I hinted in a former page-^-if I thought more 
deeply about them I might find reasons which would 
induce me to throw these considerations to the winds), I 
beg that it will be understood that all the remarks that I 
may make in favour of the people who form the subject 
of this chapter, are subject to many mental reservations 
as to their probable infamy and possible detection. 

Here is gentleman who, as far as I know, is a 
thoroughly good fellow. He is a soldier, and a suffi- 



ciently fortunate one, and stands well up among the 
captains and lieatenanUcolonels of his regiment of G nurds. 
He has seen servioe in the Crimea, as his three undress 
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medals testify. He is, I suppose, on his way to the 
orderly-room at the Horso Guards, for, at this mortc sawn, 
his seniors arc away, and he is in command. Unlike 
most Guardsmen, he knows his work thoroughly, for ho 
was' the adjutant of his battafion for tho six or seven years 
of his captaincy. Ho is a strict soldier ; rather feared by 
his subalterns when he is in command, but very much 
liked notwithstanding. He has married a wealthy wife, 
has a good house in Berkeley Square, and a place in 
Inverness-shire, with grouse-moors, dcor-forcsts, and 
salmon- stroams of the right sort. Ho is thinking of 
standing for the county, at his wife’s suggestion, but 
boyond a genial interest in conservative successes, ho doct> 
not trouble himself much about politics. Everybody 
likes him, but ho may— I say, he may— bo an awful 
scoundrel at bottom. 

Horc arc two young gentlemen (on your right), who 
appear to bo annoying a quiet-looking and rather plain 
young milliner. I am sorry to say that this is a gioup 
which presents itself much too often to tho Thumbnail 
Skctcher. I do not moun to say that tho two young men 
arc always disgraceful bullies of unprotected young k 
women, or that the unprotected young women arc always 
tho timid, shrinking girls that they are commonly repre- 
sented to be in dramas of domestio interest, and in in- 
dignant letters to the “Times” newspaper. I am afraid 
that it only too often happens that tho shrinking milliner 
is quite as glad of the society of the young men who 
accost her as the young men are of hers, although I am 
bound to admit that in the present cage the girl seem# a 
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decent girl, and her annoyers two "jolly doge,” of the most 
objectionable type. One of them is so obliging as lo offer 
her his arm, while the other condescends to the extent ot 
ofleting to carry her bandbox, an employment with which 
he is “probably not altogether unfamiliur in the ordinary 
routine of hib avocations. She will bear with them for a 
few minutes, in the hope that her continued silence will 
induce them to cease their annoyance, and when she finds 
tlmt their admiiation is rather incieascd than abated by 
her modest demeauoui, she will stop still and request 
-them to go on without her. As this is quite out of the 



question, she will cross the road, gnd they will follow 
her. At length their behaviour will perhaps be notioed 
by a plucky but injudicious passer-by) who will twist one 
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of them- on to bis back by the collar, and be knocked 
down himself by the other. Upon this a fight will ensue, 
the young milliner will escape, and the whole thing will 
end unromantically*enough in the station-house. 

Heie is an unfortunate soldier, a fit and proper con- 
trast to the comfortable and contented Guardsman 
(page 13). He is one of the Indian army of maityrs, who 
has given np all hope ot anything like promotion, and, 



after a life of battles, has subsided into that refuge for 
destitute officers, a volunteer adjutantcy. Ho is a 
thoroughly disappointed man, but he is much too well 
bred to trouble you with his disappointments, unless you 
pump him on the subject, and then you will find that the 
amalgamation of the'British aud Indian forces has re- 
sulted in complications that you cannot understand, $&d 
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that one of theee complications is at the bottom of his 
retirement from active service. He has strong views 
upon, and a certain interest in, the Banda and Kirwee 
prize money, and he looks forward to buying an annuity 
for his mother (who lets lodgings) with his share, if he 
should ever get it. He is poor — that is to say, his 
income is small ; but he always manages to dress well, 
and looks gentlemanly from a gentleman's — although, 
perhaps, not from a tailor’s— point of view. 

This rather heavy and very melancholy-looking gentle- 
man with the thick black beard is a purveyor of touch- 



nnd-go farces to the principal metropolitan theatres. He 
also does amusing gossip for the provincial journals, light 
frothy magazine articles, dramatic criticisms for a weekly 
paper, and an occasional novel of an aiiy, not to Bay ex- 

o 
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tremely trivial naturo. His name is well known to the 
readers of light literature, and also to enthusiastic play- 
goers who go early and come away laic. He is supposed 
by them to pass a butterfly existence, flitting gaily from 
screaming farce to rollicking " comic copy,” and back 
again from rollicking comic copy to screaming farce. But 
this is not exactly true of his professional existence, lie 
is but a moody buffoon in private life, much addicted to 
the smoking of long clay pipes and the contemplation of 
bad boots. He is, at bottom, a good-natured fellow, and 
a sufficiently industrious one. He is much chaffed for 
his moody nature now, but he will die some day, and 
then many solemn bumpers will be emptied by his club 
fellows to the memory of the good heart that underlaid 
that thin veneer of cynicism. 


< 5 ^ 

Here is a sketch from the window at White's. He is 
also a member of the Senior and the Carlton, but he is* 
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seldom seen at either. He prefers the view from 
White’s, nnd he prefers the men he meets there, and he 
likes the cliattiness of that famous club. He knows 
eveiy body, docs the old major, nnd*has, in his time, 
been everywhere He lus, served in a dozen different 
capacities, and in almost as many services ; indeed, his 
range of military experience extends from a captaincy of 
Bashi Bazouks to a mnjonty of Yeomanry Cavalry. He 
has been rather a sad dog in his tune, but he is much 
quieter now, nnd is extremely popular among dowagers 
at fashionable watering-places. 

This young gentleman is a Foreign Oflieo clerk, and 



he is just now on his way to discharge his arduous 
in that official paradise. He is a rather weak-head 
young gentleman, of very good family and very poor 
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fortune, and in course of time lie will churn up into a 
very sound, serviceable ambassador. At present he docs 
not “ go out ” with the Government, though that dis- 
tinction may be in«rescrve for him if ho perseveres in his 
present judicious course of gentlemanly sleepiness. IIo 
is, in common with most of his Foreign Office fraternity, 
a groat deal too well dressed. It is really astonishing 
that young men of birth and breeding, as most of 
these Foreign Office clerks are, should be so blind to 
the fact that there is nothing in this world so utterly 
offensive to men of cultivated taste as a suit of bran new 
clothes. Ilis views, at present, aic limited to his office, 
the “ Times,” his club, and any shootings or fishings 
that may be offered to him by friendly proprietors. 

The streets are strange levellers. They form a com- 
mon ground upon which all ranks meet on equal terms 
— where no one, however lofty his station (so that it fall 
short of royalty), or however distinguished his career, has 
any right of precedence to the disadvantage of humbler 
mombers of the community. Tho First Lord of the 
Treusury, in whoso presence small, statesmon tremble, 
will, if he happens to run against a costermonger, be asked, 
with no ceremony whate^r, where he is shoving to ; and 
the Lord High Chancellor of England when he walks 
abroad is nothing better than a “bloko” in tho eyoB of 
him who keeps a potato-can. It is in tho streets that 
the private -soldier stops the Commander-in-Chief to ask 
him for a light, and over-dressed shopmen sneer at seedy 
dnkes. There the flunkey ogles the lady into whose 
service he may be about to enter, and there the indis- 
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criminating 'busman invites countesses into his convey- 
ance. In the streets the penniless Fenian finds his 
“ Fool’s Paradise ” half realized — rank is abolished, and 
an equal distribution of property is all that remains for 
him to accomplish. • 

The Thumbnail Skctcher will often find an amusing if 
not a profitable occupation in attentively noticing the 
peculiarities of almost any one person who happens to bo 
walking in his direction. It is astonishing how much of 
a total stranger’s tastes and habits may bo learnt by 
simply following him through half a milo of crowded 
thoroughfare. You will find, perhaps, that ho stops at 
all print-shops ; if so, ho has a tasto, good or bad, for art 
in certain of its branches, and you can form an idea os to 
tho quality of that taste by taking note of tho pictures 
that principally arrest his attention. Is that tho “ Phryno 
l)eeou\erto ” that he is admiring P Ah ! I fear his taste 
for art is not so immaculate as it should bo. Ho is stop- 
ping now at a fashionable perfumer’s, and he is reading 
an account of tho marvellous deceptive powors of the 
u Indistinguishable scalp,” — a fact that directs my atten- 
tion to so much of his hair as I can see below his hat- 
brim, and I notice that it stands out unnaturally from 
the napo of his neck. His next pause is at the shop of 
an eminent Italian warehouseman, and as his eyes glisten 
over pots of caviaro, Lyons sausages, and p&tds de fob 
gras, I concludo that ho is a bon rwant. A , pretty woman 
passes him, and he makes a half-turn in her direction— a 
lad dog, I’m afraid. Another and a prettier woman over- 
takes him, and he hurries his pace that ho may keep np 
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with her— -a very sad dog, I’m sure. He passes the shop 
of a flashy tailor, and gazes admiringly at a pair of trou- 
sers that seem to scream aloud — so he must ho a hit of a 
“ cad.” Optician^ shops have no charms for him, so his 
tastes do not take a scientific form ; and as he passes a 
window full of Aldincs and Elzevirs, I suppose he is not 
a ripe scholar. A glass case of grinning teeth pulls him 
up, so X conclude that his powers of mastication arc 
giving way, and as he takes off his hat to a gentleman 
who only touches his own in reply, I see that his social 
position is not eminent. Playbills seem to possess an 
extraordinary fascination for him, and ho dawdles for half 
an hour at a time over photographic Menkens and Ahing- 
dons — ho is evidently a patron of tho druma in its moro 
objectionable forms. He crosses crowded thoroughfares 
without hesitation, so he is a Londoner, and I see from 
tho fact that he stops to buy a “ Bradshaw,” that he is 
going out of town. Another provision shop arrests his 
attention, and I feel confirmed in the conclusion I have 
arrived at that he is an epicure, practical or theoretical ; 
and as I eventually loso him in a cheap eating-house, I 
conclude that circumstances ovor which he has no control 
render the latter alternative the more probable of the two. 
Altogether I have seen enough of him to justify me in 
determining that a personal acquaintance with him is not 
an advantage which I would go through fire and water 
to obtain. 

It frequently happens, however, that a pretty acourate 
notion of a man's habits and oharactcr may be arrived 
at without taking all this trouble. A glance is often 
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sufficient to enable an observant Thumbnail Sketcher to 
satisfy himself, at all events, on these points ; and so 
that he himself is satisfied, it matters little whether be 
is right or wrong in his deductions. Here is a gentleman 
about whom there can be no mistake. He is a Promoter 



of Public Companies. He will, at ten days* notice, get 
you up an association for any legitimate purpose you 
may think fit, and a good many illegitimate ones into 
the bargain. He is a specious, showy, flashily-dressed, 
knowing-looking gentleman, with a general knowledge of 
most things, and an especial and particular acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of fools in general. He 
has served an apprenticeship in a good many excellent 
schools. He was an attorney once, but he was young 
then, and blundered, so they struck him off the rolls. 
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Ho afterwards jobbed on the Stock Exchange, but (being 
still young) he misappropriated funds, and although he 
was not prosecuted, ho found it convenient to steer clear 
of that commercial^ Tattersall’s for the future. Ho then 
became clerk to a general ajjent, and afterwards toutod 
for a respectable discounter. He made a little money at 
this, and determined to give legitimate commerce a turn, 
so he opened a mock auction, and sold massivo silver tea- 
services and chronometers of extraordinary value, all day 
long, to two faded females and three dissipated Jewish 
lads of seedy aspect but unlimited resources. The dis- 
trict magistrates, however, took it upon themselves to 
post policemen at his dooi to wariM\ ould-bo customers 
away, so ho turned his hand to betting, and succeeded so 
well that ho soon found himself in a position to take a 
higher stand He got up a Company, with six other 
influential Betters, for ilio supply of stieet-lamps to 
Central Africa, showing, in his prospectus, that where 
street lamps were to be found, houses would soon bo 
gathered together, and houses, if gathered togethor in 
sufficient numbers, formed important cities, a large pro- 
portion of the revenues of which would, of course, flow 
into the pockets of the public-spirited shareholders. 
The “ Central Africa Street Lamp Company (Limited)” 
flourished for a short time only, but it enabled him to 
form a connection by which he lives and flourishes. Ho 
is very disinterested in all his undertakings : he never 
cares to share in tho profits of his Promotions— he is 
good enough to leave them all to his shareholders. All 
he wants is a sum down or a good bill at three months, 
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and the Company, once set a-going, will never he trou- 
bled with him again. His varied experience has taught 
him many useful lessons — and this among others, that 
only fools take to illegitimate swindling. 

Who is this dull and bilious manV He is a high- 
chiss journalist and essayist, whose pride and boast it is 
that lie has never written for u penny paper. Being a 



heavy and a lifeless writer, he entertains a withering 
coutempt for amusing literature of every description. 
He takes the historical plays of Shakspeare under his 
wing, and extends his pompous patronage to Sheridan 
Knowles and all other deceased dramatists who wrote in 
five acts, cnly he never goes to see their productions 
played. Upon modern dramas of all kinds he is ex- 
tremely severe, and he lashes burlesque writers (when 
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bo oondesoonds to notice them) without mercy. Ho has 
never been known to amuso anybody in the whole course of 
bis literary career, and would no more make a joko than 
he would throw cf summersault. In the earlier stages 
of his career ho made a comfortable incomo by writing 
sermons for idle clergymen, and his facility for arguing 
in circles, combined with a natural aptitude for grouping 
his remarks under thieo heads and a “Lastly/' made 
him popular with his more orthodox customers, so he 
always had plenty to do. lie used to sell his sermons to 
London clergymen as modern dramatic authors sell their 
plays to London managers— reserving tho “ country 
right ” and farming them through tho provinces, with 
important pecuniary results. He is generally to bo found 
in the bar-parloius of solemn taverns, where ho presides 
as Sir Oracle over a group of heavy-headed but believing 
tradesmen. Ho is a contributor to all religious maga- 
zines of every denomination, and is usually regarded by 
his intimate friends as a ripe, but wholly incomprehensi- 
ble scholar. 

Our next is an artist’s model. Ho is a shocking old 
scamp with a highly virtuous beard, and a genoral air of 
the patriaroh Moses gone to the bad. He was once a 
trooper in a regiment of Life Guards, but he drank to such 
an extent that he was requested to resign. In the course of 
a period of enforced leisuro he grew his beard, and as it 
happened to grow Mosaioally, he beoame popular with 
artists of the high art school, and he found it worth his 
while to lot himself out for hire at per hour. Artists 
ore men of liberal souls, who don’t care how much their 
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models may drink so that they don't come drunk into 
the studio j hut they are extremely paiticular upon this 
latter point, and the patriarch docs not always respect 



their prejudices. So it often happens that his time is at 
his disposal, and when this happens he engages himself 
as a theatre supernumerary. He has been convicted of 
dishonesty on two or three occasions, and was once sent 
for trial and sentenced to penal servitude for three years. 
He has a way of advertising himself by taking off his 
hat and showing his forehead and hair (which are really 
good) whenever he sees a gentleman in a velvet coat and 
eccentrio beard. 

Then comes a gentleman whose source of income is a 
standing wonder to all his friends. Nobody can tell how 
he gets hie living. Sometimes he is very flush of ready 
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money and sometimes lie is hard up for half-a-crown. 
His mode of life is altogether contradictory and incon- 
sistent. lie lives in a small house in a fifth-rate square, 
and his household Consists of himself, a depressed wife, 
five untidy children, and twtr maidservants. But on the 
other hand, he drives magnificent horses in irreproachable 



phaetons, gives elaborate dinners, with all sorts of out-of- 
season delicacies, has his stall at the Opera, and drives 
to all races in a four-in-hand of his own hiring. Times 
have been when the Bhowy phaeton was returned to the 
livery-stable keeper, and when Mr. Charles had orders to 
send him no move salmon— when* he and his family have 
been known to feed on chops and rice pudding — when 
his hall has entertuined a succession of dunning trades- 
men from nine in the morning till nino at night— and 
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when he himself had been seen outside omnibuses. But 
these occasional periods of monetary depression have 
passed away, and he has come out of them with renewed 
splendour. A phteton and pair (oifly not the same) 
await his orders as before? and salmdn at a guinea a 
pound forms the least extravagant feature of his daily 
meal. Now and then lie disappears from his neighbour- 
hood for six months at a time, and his tradesmen aro left 
to tell the stories of their wrongs to the maidservant over 
the area railings. But he turns up again, in course of 
time, pays them off, and so gets fresh credit. Altogether 
he is n social mystery. The only hypothesis that appears 
to account for these phenomena is that he keeps a 
gaming house 



Here » poor young Aldershot. Ho is very young 
and very foolish, but ho will grow older and wiser, and 
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his faults may bo pardoned. On the strength of his 
commission, and a singularly slender allowance, ho is 
able to got credit for almost any amount, and what 
wonder that he avqjls himself of the opportunity ? The 
great mistake of his life is that ho docs harmless things 
to excess. lie over cats, ho over drinks, ho over rides, 
ho over dances, he over smokes, and ho over drosses. 
He has no distinctive points beyond thdso— his other 
qualifications are mostly negative. lie is at present 
simply a smoky donkey with a developing taste for mild 
vice, a devoted faith in his autocratic tailor, and a con- 
firmed objection to the wodding tie. Ho will grow out 
of all this, if ho has the good luck to spend ten or fifteen 
years in India, and ho will return a big, buily, bronzed 
captain with hair on his hands, and a breast like a 
watch-maker’s shop. The nonsense will have been 
knocked out of him by that time, and his views on the 
subject of matrimony will change. 

The following gentleman has seen better days. lie was 
onco a prizefighter and kept a public house upon which 
ho promised to thrive, but the polioc and the licensing 
magistrates interfered, and one fino morning he found 
his occupation gone, In point of fact his public houso 
(which was in Lant Street, Borough) became known as 
a rendezvous for thieves of the worst class, and his 
licence was consequently suspended. His figure de- 
veloped too rapidly to allow of his following his other 
calling with credit, so ho had nothing for it but to 
turn his hand to card-shaTping and patter-business on 
pace-courses and at street comers. He is gifted with a 
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loud voice, an ad captandtm manner, and a fluent de- 
livery, and in the assumed character of a gentleman who 
lias undertaken to dispose of a certain number of purses 



with sovereigns in them for one shilling, in accordance 
with the terms of a bet of ten thousand guineas mode 
between two sporting noblemen of acknowledged cele- 
brity, he manages to net a very decent livelihood. 

The Thumbnail Sketoher's partiality for the London 
streets may be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
fact that, being a person of no consideration whatever 
elsewhere, he becomes, as soon as he places his foot upon 
the pavement, an autocrat invested with powers and 
privileges of the most despotic description. It is then in 
his power to inconvenience his fellow-man to an extent 
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unknown in any other sphero of action, excepting perhaps 
a theatre. A man who goes forth in the morning with 
the determination of annoying as many people as possiblo 
during the day, without bringing himself within the pale 
of the law, has an exoiting, fund at tho same time per- 
fectly safe, career before him. It is then open to him to 
annoy hurried people by asking them the way to obscuro 
or impossible addresses. He can call at and inspect all 
the apartments to be let upon his road; ho may buy 
oranges (if that luscious fruit is in season) and scatter 
tho peel broadcast on tho pavement ; he may, by quietly 
munching a strong onion, drive a crowd from a print- 
seller’s window ; and he can, at any time, reassemble ono 
by disputing with a cabman on tho matter of his fare. 
He may delay a street-full of busy people by stopping his 
Hansom in (say) Thioadncedle Street; and ho may, in 
half a dozen words, carefully selected, put the wholo 
mechanism of the London police into operation. Ho 
may delay an omnibus-full of peoplo by pretending to 
have dropped a sovereign in the straw, and, if it is a wet 
day, lie can spoil any lady’s dress with his muddy boot 8 
or his wet umbrella. Ho can at any time, on a narrow 
pavement, drivo well-dressed ladies intp the roadway, a 
pastime popular enough with the politest nation in the 
world, but which has hardly yet acquired a recognised 
footing among coarse and brutal Englishmen. In short, 
he has it in his power to make himself an unmitigated 
^uisance with perfect impunity ; and it is a creditablo 
feature in his character that he does not often tako advan- 
tage of his privilege. He is satisfied with the power 
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vested in him, without caring to sot its machinery in 
motion without due provocation. 

The prerogative which I have hero claimed for tho 
Thumbnail Sketchcr is not his alone ; 0 it is shared in a 
greater or loss degree by nil, Indcod tho humbler and 
more filthy the passenger, the more marked are his privi- 
leges. Tho organ-grinder has it in his power to poison 
the atmosphere with his hideous and distracting musio 
whenever ho pleases ; tho costermonger and dustman 
may make mom hideous u ith their professional yells ; 
German bands may bray wherever they choose, and 
Punch-and- Judy-men crow and chuckle in evory street ; 
whilo the wealthy and comparatively inoffonsivo bone- 
crusher, soap-boih r, knacker, or tanner is liable at any 
moment to be indicted as a nuisance if he happens to be 
in evil odour ^ith his neighbours This stato of things 
is altogether an anomaly, but tho humbler classos in 
whose favour it operates might suiely be disposed to take 
tho many benefits they derive from it as a set-off' to tho 
manhood suffrage which is not yet accorded to them. It 
may ho taken indeed as a moral certainty that hardly a 
man walks into a London street without causing an incon- 
venience of greater or loss magnitude to some of his fel- 
low-passengers. But it is not tho fashion to estimate 
moral certainties as physical certainties are estimated, 
and therefore pcoplo are allowed to walk abroad when- 
ever they please without regard to the fearful annoy- 
ance that may be caused to a refined and sensitive organ- 
ization by an outrageous hat, a taste for bad cigars, or a 
passion for peppermint drops. It is instructive, by the 

D 
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way, to contrast the utter irresponsibility of a moral cer- 
tainty with the absoluto responsibility of a physical cer- 
tainty. A certainty is a certainty, whether it bo moral 
or physical ; it is q moral certainty that in the course of 
the erection of (say) the new Law Courts at least a dozen 
people will be accidentally killed, yet nobody would dream 
of stopping tho works on that account. But if it wore 
possible to enter into an exceptional arrangement with 
Fate, by which the deliberate slaughter of one-man beforo 
tho first stone was laid would secure absolute immunity 
for the hundreds of others whose lives would otherwiso bo 
in daily peril during the eight or ten 3 ears which must 
elapse beforo the works are completed, society would pro- 
test with one voico against the inhuman compact, and the 
contractor who entered into it would bo branded as a 
cold-blooded murderer. But from a politico- economical 
point of view he would be a conspicuous benefactor to his 
species. 

The Thumbnail Skctchcr, having now let off his super- 
fluous steam, proposes once more to tako the reader by 
the arm and direct hh attention to half a dozen more of 
the involuntary models who unwittingly provide him with 
amusement and instruction whenever he takes his walks 
abroad. 

Here-is an amusing example of that bland, gentlemanly, 
useful humbug the fourth-rate family doctor. Although 
undoubtedly a humbug, he is not a quaok. His professional 
acquirements are quite up to the average mark, although 
they seldom go beyond it. He has satisfied the College 
of Surgeons and he has passed the Hall with deoenoy ; he 
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has even, perhaps, graduated as M.B. at London, and is 
consequently styled Doctor by courtesy. But he is a 
humbug for all that. He is not satisfied with the average 
professional status to which his average professional ac- 
quirements and average professional brain would, if 
honestly worked, confino him \ lie soars high above this, 
on the strength of a bland, impressive manner, an im- 



posing presence, and a certain quiet audacity in prescribing 
eccentric but harmless remedies for fanciful complaints. 
He is much too sensible a fellow to go beyond his depth, 
but his depth is a tolerably deep one, and his plan of 
elevating himself on moral tiptoes makes it appear con- 
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siderably deeper than it really is. As I said before, with 
all hie humbug and pretence he can, if he likes, be really 
useful, and his waiting room is daily thronged with real 
or fanciful suflercifc, who are quite justified in placing a 
modest belief in him. Their mistake consists in believing 
in him absolutely, on the more strength of a bland, im- 
pressive presence. 

Who is this red-faced, white-haired, pompous old gen- 
tleman who is holding forth in a window of the 11 Senior?” 
He is an old officer who retired on half-pay forty years 



ago, a humble, blundering captain, and who, by dint of 
long standing, has worked his way up into the dignified 
list of generals. When in active service he knew abso- 
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lately nothing of his duty ; he was tho stock regimental 
by- word whenovcr tho subject of military incompetence 
was broached. Ho was tho scapegoat upon whose 
shoulders the responsibility of all regimental blunders 
was laid, and subalterns, six weeks old, would pose him 
with impossible questions and record bis oracular replies. 
Now, however, that he has been out off for forty years or 
so from anything m the shape of practical experience in 
military matteis, and so has attained tho rank of major- 
general, lie is looked upon as an important authority on 
the organization of armies, and advanced strategy. He 
is a county magistrate and a member for an important 
borough, and his orations on IIorsc-Guards mismanage- 
ment and military innovations, though little regarded in 
the House, are looked upon by the outside public with a 
lespoet which is born gather of his military rank than of 
las military knowledge. 

On next page stands an anomalous gentleman, one of a 
group of four seedy but-flashy individuals who are loafing 
about the doors of a theatrical public-house in Bow Street. 
Ilo is an cx-cquestrian, and the proprietor of a travelling 
circus. A few years ago he was known os that daring 
and graceful ridor Annibalo Corinski, whose 11 Courier of 
tho Dardanelles ” on fourteen horses was justly celebrated 
as the most thrilling performance ever witnessed in this 
or any other country. But Annibalo grew too fat for the 
business, so he married the widow of his late employer 
and set up as a circus proprietor on his own account. His 
present position, as mastor of the ring, is one of qualified 
dignity. It is true that, by virtue of his office, he is 
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entitled to appear in a braided military frock, jack-boots, 
and a gold-lace cap ; but he bas, on the other hand, to 
submit to nightly affronts from ill-conditioned jesters, 



whose mildest inBults take the form of riddles with offen- 
sive answers, calculated to cover him publicly with con- 
fusion. 

Here oomes a tall, soldierly man in civilian clothes. 
He is soldierly in his carriage, only he has no moustache, 
and his little black eyes are quick and restless. He is 
awake to most things, and his only delusion is that, being 
a policeman in plain clothes, he looks like a prosperous 
shopkeeper, a confidential clerk, a nobleman of easy man- 
uals, or a country yokel in town for a " spree/' according 
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to the characters which the peculiarities of his several 
cases require him to assume. But the disguises are a failure. 



The more he disguises himself the more he looks like a 
policeman in. plain clothes, and as long as he continues 
in the force his official identity will assert itself. 

Now appears a curious old bachelor of eccentric habits. 
Nobody knows much about him, except a confidential 
man-servant who effectually defeat* any attempt to pump 
him on the subject of his master’s Moentrioities. All that 
is known of him is that he lives in a lodging-house in 
Duke-street, St. James’s. His valet is the only person 
who is ever allowed to enter his room ; his qieals, care- 
fully but net expensively organised, are served with ea- 
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traordinary punctual! ity j he has a horror of children and 
tobacoo, and a nervous dread of Hansom oabs ; he takes 
a walk, between two and three every afternoon, round 
St. James’s Square, along Pall Mall, up St. James's 
Street, and so home, stopping 1 regularly at Sams’s to look 



at the profile pictures of distinguished sporting and other 
noblemen, and finishing up with a J3atli bun and a glass 
of cherry-brandy at the corner of Bond street. He is 
supposed by some to be a fradulent banker, by others a 
disgraced clergymau, by others an escaped convict of 
desperate character, and by the more rational portion of 
his observers as a harmless monomaniac. He never gives 
his name, and his lodgings are taken for him by his valet. 
There is a rumour afioat that lie is a royal descendant of 
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Hannah Lightfoot, and that he is only waiting for on 
oppoi tunity to declare his rights and step at once into 
the throne of England ; but 1 believe that this theory is 
confined to an imaginative and lomanfrc view. 

lleic is one of those misemble ghosts that start np from 
time to tune in the London streets, to sicken the rich man 
of Ins wealth and to disgust the happy man with his 
happiness. If the wretched object befoie us could put bis 
thoughts into intelligible English, wliat a story of miseiy, 
Wiinf, filth, sickness, and mine lie could unfold I Ho u 



of course a thief ; who in his situation would not be ? He 
is a liar; but his lies are told for bread. He is a blas- 
pheme! ; God help him, what has he to be thankful for? 
He is filthy in his person ; but filth means warmth in 
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his vocabulary. He pushes his way insolently among 
well-dressed womon, who shrink from his infeoted rags ; 
why should he respeot thoso whose only regard for him is 
a feeling of undisguised aversion? He can. tell you of 
open-air places where there y snug lying ; plaoes whero 
you can sleep with tolerable comfort for nothing ; ho can 
tell you all about the different houses of detention, 
criminal gaols, police-cells, and tramp-wards in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis ; and ho can compare 
their various merits and demerits, and striko a balance in 
favour of this or that. He has been a thief since bo 
could walk, and he will be a thief till he dies — it is the 
only trade that has evor been opened to him, and in his 
case it has proved a poor one. Truly he is one of the 
saddest sights in the London stroots. 


GETTING UP A PANTOMIME. 

11 Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, and Clown ! ” 
There is an agreeable magic in these words, although 
they carry us back to the most miserable period of our 
existence— early childhood. They stand out in our recol- 
lection vividly and distinctly, for thoy are associated with 
one of the very few roal enjoyments permitted to us at 
that grim stage of our development. It is a poetic fashion 
to look back with sentimental regret upon the days of 
early childhood, and to contrast the advantages of imma- 
turity with the disadvantages of complete mental mg} 
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physical efflorescent ; but like many other fashions— 
especially many poetic fashions — it looks a common sub* 
stratum of common senso. The happiness of infanoy lies 
in its total irresponsibility, its incapacity to distinguish 
between right and wrong, its general helplessness, its 
inability to argue rationally, and its having nothing what- 
ever upon its half-born little mind,— -privileges which arc 
equally the property of an idiot m a lunatio asylum. In 
point of fact, a now-born baby is an absolute idiot ; and 
us it reaches maturity by successive stages, so, by succes- 
sive stages docs its intelligence increase, until (some- 
where about forty or fifty years after birth) it shakes off 
tho attributes of the idiot altogether. It is really much 
more poetical, as well as much moro accurate, to believo 
t hat we advance in happiness as our intellectual powers 
expand. It is true that maturity brings with it troubles 
to which infancy is a stranger ; but, on the other hand, 
infancy has pains of its own which are probably os hard 
to bear as the ordinary disappointments of responsible 
men. 

“ Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon l” Yes, 
they awaken, in my mind at all events, the gply recollec- 
tion of unmixed pleasure associated with early childhood. 
Those night expeditions to a mystio building, where in- 
comprehensible beings of all descriptions held astounding 
revels, under circumstances which I never endeavoured 
to account for, were to my infant mind absolutely realiza- 
tions of a fairy mythology which I had almost incor- 
porated with my religious faith. I had no idea, at that 
early age, of a Harlequin who spent tho day hour* in t 
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pair of trousers and a bad bat ; I bad not attempted to 
realize a Clown with an ordinary complexion, and walk- 
ing inoffensively down 13ow Street in a cheap suit. I 
had not tried to € grasp the possibility of a Pantaloon 
being actually a mild but slangy youth of two-and- 
twenty ; nor had I a notion that a Columbino must pay 
hor rent like an ordinary lodger, or take tho matter-of- 
fact consequences of pecuniary unpunctuality. I be- 
lieved in their existence, ns I did in that of the Enchanter 
Ilumgruffin, Prince Poppet, King Iluily Burly, and 
Princess Prcttitocs, and I looked upon the final, metemp- 
sychosis of these individuals as a proper and legitimate 
reward for their several virtues and \ices. To be a 
Harlequin or Columbine was the summit of earthly 
happiness to which a v orthy man or woman could aspire; 
while tho condition of Clown or Pantaloon was a fitting 
purgatory in which to expiate the guilty deeds of a life 
misspent. But as I grew older, I am afraid that I 
eamo to look upon tho relative merits of these mystio 
personages in a different light. I camo to regard tho 
Clown as a good fellow, whom it would bo an honour to 
claim as an intimate companion ; \\ hilo the Harlequin 
degenerated into a rather tircsomo muff, who delayed tho 
fun whiio he danced in a meaningless way with a plain, 
atoutish person of mature ago. As Christmases rolled 
by, I came to know some Clowns personally, and it 
interfered with my belief in them to fiud that they were 
not the inaccessible personages I had formerly supposed 
them to be. I was disgusted to fiod that they were, as 
a body, a humblo and deferential class of men, who 
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called me “ sir,” and aooeptod eleemosynary brandy and 
water with civil thanks: and when, at length, I was 
taken to a rehearsal of some “ Comic Scenes,” and found 
out how it was all done, my dim belief in the mystio 
nature of Pantomimists vanished altogether, and the 
recollection of what they had once been to mo was tho 
only agreeable association that I retained in connection 
with their professional existence. 

Put although familiarity with tho inner life of a pan- 
tomime may breed a certain contempt for the organized 
orgies of tho “ Comic Scenes,” it cannot liavo the effect 
of rendering ono indifferent to the curious people to 
whose combined exertion the institution owes its existence. 
They are, in many w r ays, a remarkable class of mon and 
women, utterly distinct from tho outside public in ap- 
pearance, w'ays of thought, and habits of life. A fourth- 
or fifth-iuto actor’s conversation is perhaps moro puroly 
“ shoppy ” than that of any other professional man ; his 
manner is moro artificial, his dialogue more inflated, his 
metaphors moro professional, and his appoarance moro 
eccentric. At tho sumo time ho is not necessarily more 
immoi 'd or moro improvident than his neighbours : and 
in acts of genuine, unaffected charity, ho often sets an 
example that a bishop might imitate. There are good 
and bad poople in every condition of life ; and, if you 
are in a position to strike an average, you will probably 
find that the theatrical profession has its due share of 
both classes. Now for our Thumbnail Sketches. 

The two poor old gentlemen who appear on tho next 
page are “ supers ” of tho legitimate school. They are 
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not of the class of " butterfly-supers,” who take to the 
business at pantomime time, as a species of remunerative 
relaxation ; they are at it, and they have been at it all 
the year round since their early boyhood. Their race is 
dying out now, for the degenerate taste of modern 
audiences insists on cpicine crowds, and armies with back- 
hair and ear-rings. There was a goodly 6liow of fine 



old regulation u supers” at Astley's while " Mazeppa” 
was being played Bomo lime ago ; and I confess that 
the sight of the curiou3 old banner-bearers in that extia- 
ordinary drama had more interest for mo than the 
developed charms of the 11 beauteous Menken.” The 
deportment of a legitimate "super,” under circumstances 
of thrilling excitement, is a rich, and, I am sorry to add,- 
a rare study. Nothing moves him : his bosom is insen- 
sate alike to the dying throes of a miscreant and the 
agonized appeal of oppressed virtue ; and he accepts the 
rather startling circumstance of a gentleman being bound 
for life to a maddened steed, as an ordinary incident of 
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every-day occurrence— whioh, in point of fact, it is to 
him. He is a man of few— very few— words, and he 
gives unhesitating adherence to the most desperately 
perilous schemes with the simple u We will !" — taking 
upon himself to answer for his companions, probably 
in consequence of a long familiarity with their acquiescent 
disposition. He is, in his way, an artist; he knows that 
an actor, however insignificant, should be close-shaved, 
and he has a poor opinion of any leading professional 
who sports an impertinent moustache. Mr. Macreadv 
nas for )ears the god of his idolatry; and now that he 
is gone, Mr. Phelps reigns m his stead. 



These two young ladies are to embody the hero and 
heroine of the piece. The taller one is Prince Poppet; 
the shorter, Princess Prettitoes. The Prince will bo 
redundant in back-hair, and exuberant in figure (for a 
piince) ; hut he will realize many important advantages 
on his transformation to Harlequin, and a modification 
in the matters of figure and back-hair may count amoftg 
the most important. “Prince Poppet’ 1 is a bright 
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intelligent girl, and is always *ure of a decent income. 
She sings a little, and dances a great deal, and can give 
a pun with proper point. Ilcr manner is perhaps just a 
trifle slangy, an4 her costume just a trifle showy, but 
her character is irreproachable. She is n good-humoured, 
hard-working, half educated, lively gill, who gives trouble 
to no one. She is always “ perfect ” in her words and 
“ business,” and being fond of her profession, she is not 
above “acting at rehearsal,” a peculiarity u liich majses 
her an immense favourite with authors and stage-mana- 
gers. The young lady, “ Princess Prettitoes,” who is 
talking to her, is simply a showy fool, intensely self- 
satisfied, extremely impertinent, and utterly incompetent. 
However, as a set-off to these drawbacks, she must be an 
admirable domestic economist, fur she contrives to drive 
her brougham, and live (» princew, in a showy little 
oottage ornify on three pounds a week. Those young 
ladies arq the curse of the stage. Their pieseneo on it 
does not much matter, <o long a* they confine their thea- 
trical talents to pantomime princesses ; but they don’t 
always stop there; They have a way of ingratiating 
themselves with managers pud influential authors, and so 
it happens that they arc not unfrcqucntly to ho found in 
prominent “ business ” at leading theatres. They are 
the peoplo who bring the actress's profession into con- 
tempt ; who aro quoted by virtuous but unwary outsiders 
as fair specimens of the ladies who peoplo the stago. If 
these virtuous, but unwary outsiders, knew the bitter 
feeling of contempt with which these flaunting butterflies 
are regarded by the quiot, respectable girls who are forced 
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into association with them, they would learn how little 
these people had in common with the average run of 
London actresses. 

These two poor dismal, shivering women are " extra 
ladies” — gu Is who arc tagged on to the stock ballet of 



the theatre dimng tho run of a "heavy” piece. It is 
then duty while on the stage to keep themselves as much 
out of sight os they conveniently can, and generally to 
attract as little notice as possible until the “ transforma- 
tion,” when they will hang from the " flies” in wires, or 
lise from the " mazaiin” though the stage, or be pushed 
on from the wings, in such a flood of lime-light that 
their physical deficiencies will pass unheeded in the 
general blaze. I believe it has never been satisfactorily 
determined how these poor girls earn their living during 
the nine months of non-pantomime. Some of theqq^of 
a 
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course, get engagements in tho ballets of country theatres, 
but the large majority of them appear to havo no con- 
nection with tho stago except at pantomimo time. An 
immonse orowd qf these poor women spring up about a 
month or six weeks before Christmas, and besiege the 
managers of pantomime theatres with engagements that 
will, at best, provide them with ten or twelve shillings a 
week for two or three months ; and out of this slender 
pay they have to find a variety of expensivo stage neces- 
saries. Many of them do needlework in the day-time, 
and during the " waits ” at night ; but they can follow no 
other regular occupation, for their da) s arc often required 
for morning performances. They are, as a body, a heavy, 
dull, civil, dirty set of girls, with plenty of good feeling 
for each other, and an overwhelming respeot for the ballet- 
master. 

The smart, confident, but discontented-looking man on 
next page, with the air of a successful music-hall singer, 
is no less a personage than the Clown. His position is not 
altogether an enviable one, as pantomimes go, uow-a-days. 
It is true that he has the “ comic scenes ” under his entire 
control ; but comic scene* are no longer the important 
clement in the evening’s entertainment that they onco 
were ; and he is snubbed by tho manager, ignored by tbo 
author, -and inconsiderately pooh-poohed by tho stage- 
manager. Ilis scenes aro pushed into a comer, and he 
and they are regarded as annoying and unremunerativo 
impertinences, to be cut off altogether as soon as thp 
" business ” wanes. Ho undergoes tbo nightly annoy- 
ance of seeing the stalls rise and go out long before he 
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has got through his first scene. The attraction of a 
pantomime ends with the “ transformation,” and the 
scenes that follow are merely apologies for those that 
go before. The modern clown is a dull and uninventive 
person : his attempts at innovation and improvement are 
limited to the introduction of dancing dogs, or a musical 



solo on an unlikely instrument. As far as the business 
proper of a Clown is concerned, he treads feebly in the 
footsteps of his predecessors ; and he fondly believes that 
the old, old tricks, and the old, old catchwords, have a 
perennial vitality of their own that pan never fail, fie 
is a dancer, a violinist, a stilt- walker, a posturist, a happy 
family exhibitor— anything but the rough-and-tumble 
Clown he ought to be. There are one or two exceptions 
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to this rule— Mr. Boleno is one— but, as a rule, Clown is 
but a talking Harlequin. 

Thi6 eccentric person on the chair is the Harlequin 
aud ballet-mastef. He is superintending the developing 
powers of his ballet, addressing the individually, as they 
go wrong, with a curious combination of dowers of speech, 



collecting terms of endearment and expressions of abuse 
into an oratorical bouque't, which is quite unique in its 
kind. He has the short, stubby moustache which seems 
to be almost peculiar to harlequins, and his cheeks have 
the hollowness of unhealthy exertion. He wears a prac- 
tising dress, in order that he may be in a position to 
illustrate his instructions with greater precision, and also 
because he has been rehearsing the “trips,” leaps, and 
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tricks which he has to execute iu the eomio scenes. Hu 
life is not an easy one, for all the carpenters in the esta- 
blishment are united in a conspiracy to let him break his 
neck in his leaps if he does not fee them liberally. He 
earns his living during the off-season by arranging 
ballets, teaching stage dancing, and, perhaps, by taking 
a musio-hnll engagement. 

We now introduce the Manager, wh6 probably 
looks upon the pantomime he is about to produce as 



the only source of important profit that the year will 
bring him. Its duty is to recoup him for the losses 
attendant upon two or three trashy sensation plays, a 
feeble comedy, and a heavy Shakspearian revival ; and if 
he only spends money enough upon its production, and 
darticularly upon advertising it, he will probably find it 
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vii\\ do all this, and leavo him with a comfortable balance 
in hand on its withdrawal. He is a stern critic in his 
way, and, his criticisms are based upon a strictly practical 
foundation — the question whether or not an actor or 
actress draws. He has a belief that champagne is the 
only wine that a gcntlemnn'may drink, and he drinks it 
all day long. lie smokes very excellent cigars, wears 
heavy jewellery, diives a phaeton and pair, and is ex- 
tremely popular with all the ladies on his establishment. 
He generally ° goes through the court” once a year, and 
the approach of this event is generally shadowed forth by 
an increased indulgence on his part in more than usually 
expensive brands of his favourite wine. He hjs no diffi- 
culty in getting credit ; and he is surrounded by a troop 
of affable swells whom he generally addresses as dear old 
boys. 
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Tho precoding skotch represents the “property msBo!* 
— an ingenious person whose duty it is to imitate every- 
thing in nature with a roll of canvas, a bundle of osiers, 
and half a dozen paint-pots. It is a peculiarity of most 
property men that they themselves look more like ingeni- 
ous “ properties” than actual human beings ; they are a 
silent, contemplative, pasty race, with so artificial an air 
about them that you would be hardly surprised to find 
that they admitted of being readily decapitated or bisected 
without suffering any material injury. A property man 
whoso soul is in his business looks upon everything he 
comes across from his professional point of view; his 
only idea is— how it can best bo imitated. He is an 
artist in his way ; and if ho has any genuine imitative 
talent about him he haaplonty of opportunities of making 
it known. 

Now comes tho Author. I have kept him until the last, 
as lio is by fur tho most unimportant gf all his collabora- 
Ictirs. Ho writes simply to order, and his dialoguo is 
fiamcd upon tho principle of tolling as much as possible 
in the very fewest words. He is ready to bring in a 
“ front scene ” whorever it may be wanted, and to find 
an excuse at the last moment for the introduction of any 
novolty in the shape of an M effect ” which any ingenious 
person may think fit to submit to the notice of the 
manager. From a literary point of view his work is 
hardly worth criticism, but he ought, nevertheless, to 
possess many important qualifications if it Is to be pro- 
perly done. It is not at all necessary that he should be 
familiar with the guiding rules of prosody or rhyme ; nor 
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is it required of him that he shall be a punJter, or even 
a neat hand at a parody; but he must be quick at 
weaving a tale that shall involve a great many “ breeches 
parts.*' He mu§t be intimately acquainted with the 
details of stage mechanism} and of the general resources 
of the theatre for which he is wiiting. He must know 



all the catchy songs of the day, and he must exercise a 
judicious discrimination in selecting them. He must set 
aside anything in the shape of parental pride in his 
work, and he must be prepared to see it cut up and 
hacked about by the stage- manager without caring to 
expostulate. He must “ write up" tins part and cut 
down that part at a moment’s notice ; and if one song 
won't do, he must be able to extemporize another at the 
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prompter's table ; in short, he must be proparod to give 
himself up, body and soul, for the time being, to manager, 
orchestra leader, ballet-master, stage-manager, eoenio 
artist, machinist, costumier, and property-master— 1 to do 
everything that ho is told to do by all or any of these 
functionaries, and, finally, to be prepared to find his 
story characterized in the leading journals as of the 
usual incomprehensible description, and his dialogue os 
oven inferior to the ordinary run of such productions. 


SITTING AT A PLAY. 

A mono the multifarious duties which fall to tho lot of 
the Thumbnail Skctcher (who may bo said to have sold 
himself fur life to a printer’s devil) that of visiting thea- 
tres on first nights for tho purpose of supplying disin- 
terested notices of new pieces for a ceitain critical journal, 
is, perhaps, tho least remunerative. He does not confino 
tho practico of speaking his mind, such as it is, to tho 
readers of these Thumbnail Studios : ho is always in 
tho habit of indulging in that luxury whenever he is^ 
called upon to express a printed opinion on 'mattors of 
public interest. But tho consequences of rcoording an 
unbiassed opinion on any theatrical question are of a 
peculiarly unpleasant description, if that unbiassed opi- 
nion happens to be of an unfavourable nature", for thoy 
subject tho audacious critic to the undisguised sneers of 
ponderous tragedians, dismal comio men, and self-satisfied 
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managors— in addition to the necessity of paying for his 
Stall whenever ho 1ms occasion to visit a theatre for 
critical purposes. The sneers amuse him, but ho is free to 
confess that he is annoyed at having to pay for his ad- 
mission ; and the consequence is that whenever he takes 
his place in a theatre he docs go under a senso of injury 
which might possibly havo the effect of unintentionally 
warping his critical faculties, such ns they are, wero it 
not that to speak the bare truth of a theatrical perform- 
ance, is to avenge one’s six shillings to the uttermost 
farthing. But although the Thumbnail Skctchcr feels 
that he meets a manager on even terms, ho can with 
difficulty compose himself to regard an audience with 
feelings of anything liko equanimity. Their behaviour 
during the progress of the representation of a new piece, 
on its first night, irritates him beyond endurance. In 
the first place, there is almost always a party who hiss, 
without any reference to the merits or demerits of the 
pieco. It is a somewhat curious fact that in England 
hisses are seldom hoard save on “first nights;” and 
of the fifty or sixty new pieces that have been recently 
produced at Wost-cnd London theatres, hardly a dozen 
have altogether escaped hissing on tho occasion of 
their first performance. “ Caste ” was not hissed, neither 
was the “ Doge of Venice,” nor tho Haymarket “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” nor " A Wife Well Won but these pieces 
form the principal exceptions to the rule. But it is not 
so much of indiscriminate hissing, as of indiscriminate 
applause, that tho Thumbnail Sketoher complains. A 
clap-trap seutimont, a burlesque ** break-down,” a musio- 
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hall parody, a comio man coming down a chimney, an 
indolicato joke, a black oyo, a red nose, a pair of trousers 
with a patch behind, a live baby, a real cab; a smash of 
crockery, a pun in a “ comedy,” an allusion, however 
clumsy, to any topic of tho day, a piece? of costermonger's 
slang, or any strongly-marked tailoring eocentricity, is 
quite sure of a rapturous reception whenovor it is pre- 
sented to an audience. Thon I take objection to people 
who crack nuts — to poople who cat oranges and pepper- 
mint diops— to peoplo who go out between all the 
jets, without reference to the inconvenionoe they oooa- 
sion to their neighbours. I take objection to peo- 
plo who know tho plot, and tell it, aloud, to their 
friends— to peoplo w r ho don’t know tho plot hut guess 
at the denouement — to peoplo who borrow playbills 
and opera-glasses— to donkeys who talk of actrosses by 
their Christian names— and, above all, to those unmiti- 
gated nuisances who explain all tho jokes to friends of 
slow understanding. Tho Thumbnail Sketcher, being 
about to treat of people he meets in theatres, thinks it is 
only fair to admit this prepossession against them, in 
order that it may be distinctly understood that as be can- 
not pledge himself to look at thorn in an unprejndioed 
light, everything that he may have to say of them may 
bo taken c\m grano. 

There was a timo when to go to a theatre was, in the 
Thumbnail Bketchor’s mind, the very highest enjoyment 
to which a mortal oould legitimately aspire in tins world. 
There was nothing in any way oomparable to it, and all 
other forms of amusement resolved themselves into mere 
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vexatious vanities when placed in juxtaposition with the 
exquisite embodiment of human happiness. At that 
period he was accustomed tb regard the signs of weariness 
exhibited during the last farce, by relations who had him 
in charge, as apiece of affectation of tho most transparent 
description, assumed for tie purpose of demonstrating 
that their matured tastes could have nothing in common 
with those of a little boy of six or seven years of age, and 
further to overwhelm him with a sense of the martyrdom 
which thoy were undergoing on his account. But a long 
course of enforced theatre-going has modified his views 
on this point; and it is some years since he awoke to the 
fact that the last farce is often a trying thing to sit out — 
to say nothing of the five- act legitimate comedy, or tho 
throo-act domestic drama that frequently precedes it. 
He has learned that human happiness is finite, and that 
even farces pall after the fifteenth time of seeing them. 

The Mephistophelian gentleman on next page is a dis- 
appointed dramatist, and an appointed critic to a very 
small, but very thundering local journal published some- 
where in the wilds of South London. He has a very poor 
opinion of tho modem drama, and is very severe indeed 
upon every piece that is produced generally, for no hotter 
reason than that tho author is still alive. He has formed 
certain canons of dramatic faith, derived from a careful 
study of his own rojocted dramas, and he is in the habit 
of applying them to all new productions, and if they 
stand thb test (which they usually do not) they aro 
qualified to tako their place as a portion of tho dramatic 
literature of the country. He has a withering contempt 
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Tor all adapters, and particularly for Mr, Tom Taylor, 
who is, and lias been for years, the butt of obsoure and 
illiterate critics. He is in the habit of alluding to him- 
self in the third person os “ the Pres^;” and when you 



hear him say that “ the Press don J t like this,” or, “ the 
Press won't stand that," and that you have only to wait 
and see what “ the Press" have to say about it to-mor- 
row, you are to understand that he is referring simply to 
his own opinion, which, no doubt, from a characteristic 
modesty and a laudable desire to avoid anything like an 
appearance of egotism, he veils under that convenient 
generality. 

The lady who follows is intended as a representative of 
that extensive element in most drbs-oi roles which finds 
its way into theatres by the means of free admissions. 
It is a curious feature in theatrical management 
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—and a feature which doesn’t ( seem to exist in any 
other form of commercial enterprise— that if you can’t 
get people to pay for admission, you must admit them 
for nothing. Nobody ever heard of a butcher scattering 
steaks broadcast among the multitude because his cus- 
tomers fall off, neither is there any instance on record of 



a banker volunteering to oblige penniless strangers with 
au agreeable balance. Railway companies do not send 
freo passes for general distribution to eel-pie Bhops, nor 
does a baker place bis friends on his free-list. But it is 
a stauding rule at most theatres that their managers 
mutt get people to pay to come in, if possible, but at all 
events they must get people to Come in. A poorly-filled 
house acts not only as a discouragement to the acton, 
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but it depresses the audience, and sendB them away with 
evil accounts of the unpopularity of the entertainment. 
The people who find their way into a theatre under the 
" admit two to dress-circle” system, hail, usually, from 
the suburbs, but not unfiequcutly from the lodging- letting 
districts about ltusscll Square. They usually Walk to the 
theatres, and, consequently, represent an important source 
of income to the si out shabby ladies who preside over the 
bonnet and cloak depaitments. They may often be recog- 
nized by the pcisiistency with which they devour acidu- 
lated drops duiing the performance. 

This heavy gentleman with the tawny heard is one of 
that numerous class of profitable playgoers who do not 



Ventura to exercise any critical faculties of their own, but 
go about endorsing popular opinions because they art 
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popular, without any reference to their abstract title to 
popularity. A gentleman of this olass will yawn through 
“King John,” and come away delighted: he will sleep 
through “ Mazeppa,” and come away enraptured. No- 
thing pleases him more than a burlesque “ break-down,” 
except, perhaps, the “ Hunchback,” and if there is one 
thing that he prefers to the “Iron Chest ” it is a ballet. 
He is delighted in a sleepy general way with everything 
that is applauded. Applauso is his test of excellence, 
and if a piece doesn’t go well, it is “ awful bosh ! ” He 
is enraptured with the Parisian stage (although his 
knowledge of the language is fractional), becauso in 
Paris all pieces go well ; and the sight of a compact mass 
of enthusiasts in the centre of a Parisian pit is sufficient 
to justify him in any amount of solemn eulogy. His 
presence is much courted by managers, for if he never 
applauds, he never hisses, and always pays. 

The highly-respectable old gontlcman on the right is an 
unwavering patron of the old school of dramatic litcra- 
ture. A fivo-act piece, even by a modern author, will 
always attract him, and every Shakespearian revival is 
sure of his countenance and support. He reads his 
Shakespeare os he reads his Bible — with a solemn rever- 
ential belief in its infallibility. He won’t hear of “ new 
readings,” and even looks upon any departure from the 
traditional “ business” as a dangerous innovation, smack- 
ing of dramatio heresy and literary schism. The 
“ Honeymoon ” commands him — so do the works of the 
elder and younger Morton; so does “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” Sheridan is always sure of him, and Lord Lytton 
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may generally reckon on his support. His taste in 
matic matters is irreproachable, as far as it goes, but 
it is based upon tradition, and he pays little sttention 



to pieces that are not old enough to have become 
traditional. 

The young gentlemnn on the next page is one of those 
intolerable nuisances, who, having a reputation for wag* 
gery withiu a select circle of admirers, find, in the pro- 
duction of every piece in which pathetic interest is an 
important feature, an opportunity for displaying a know- 
ledge of the hollowness of the whole thing, and the 
general absurdity v>f allowing oneself to be led away by 
mere stage dap-frap. He will remind you, as Juliet is 
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weeping over her dead Romeo, that a petition for a 
divorce filed by the Romeo against the Juliet, and in 
which the comfortable Friar is included as co-respondent, 
is high up in thfl Judge Oidinary’s list. lie w ill some- 
times affect to be bathed ift tears, when Ihcic is no ext u^e 
for any demonstration of the hind, and lie will mid nipt 
a gcene of deep jpathos with a “ Ila ! ha 1” audible all 



over the house. He is very angry at anything in the 
shape of a vigorous denunciation, or a pathetic appeal of 
any kind ; and he indulges in a musing exdamational 
oommentary of “ Oh ! X say, you .know !” " Come, 
come." . " So ho ! gently there 1" “ St-st-st,* 1 and 
“Really, I say — by Jove T* which meets with much 
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THE THUMBNAIL SKETCHER IN A CAB. 

It has often occurred to tho •Thumbnail Skctcher to in- 
quire how it happens that a man first comes to drivo a 
cab ; but as he has consulted no one but himself on the 
matter, he has not yet met with a satisfactory reply. He 
presumes that a lad is seldom educated with a view to his 
being a cab-driver— certainly a neophyto has no ap- 
prenticeship to serve— yet tho calling demands the 
exercise of censidcrablc practical talent if it is to bo con- 
scientiously followed. A wholly inevpciicnccd man 
cannot jump on the box of a Ilansom and drivo an irrit- 
able fare at a reasonable pace down Cheapsido at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Before he can do this with any 
degree of safety he must lave enjoyod a considciablo 
practical experience of his art. A cab-driver, moreover, 
must possess some scientific acquaintance with tho inner 
structure of his horse, in order that he may know tho 
exact number of kicks in tho stomach that that noblo 
animal can endure without suffering a lasting injury. Hp 
must know tho precise number of miles that his horse can 
travel before it sinks exhausted, and ho must know to a 
grain tho smallest amount of ; sustenance upon which the 
animal can accomplish them. He must bo a tolerably 
expert physiognomist, and he must be able to tell kt a 
glance whether a fare is to be bullied or wheedled into an 
over-payment. When 'he attempts to overcharge an 
elderly lady, he must be able to determine at a moment’s 
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notice the truth or falsehood of tho remark, " There is a 
gentleman in tho kouso who will settlo with you,” with- 
out bringing the question to a practical issue. He must 
he furnished with original readings of J the more obscure 
sections of the Cab Act, and 1 ho must he prepared to de- 
fend his views before competent tribunals without the 
assistance of counsel He must learn to comport himself 
v itli dignity under tho trying circumstances of a summons 
ior abuse, extortion, and assault ; and he must be always 
prepared with plausible reasons for evading undeeirafilo * 
fares. lie must bo able to determine who will submit to 
extortion and who will resent it ; and he must be inti- 
mately acquainted with tho nearest cut to the obscurest 
streets ; and he must be prepared to look with an eye of 
suspicion on all fares who require to be set down at tho 
Burlington Arcade, the Albany, Swan and Edgar’s, 
Waterloo House, and all other edifices which a person 
may enter from ono street and leave by another ; and he 
must know exactly how long he is to wait at such 
addresses before ho is justified in coming to the conclusion 
that his fare has bolted by tho other exit. Altogether his 
profession demands the excroisc of various mental accom- 
plishments, and the Thumbnail Skctchor cannot help 
thinking that a thoroughly expert London cabman 
deserves a far higher intellectual position than that 
which his envious fellowmcn usually award him. These * 
considerations, which are the usual and only result of the 
Thumbnail Sketcher’e investigations as to the 
whereby a man becomes a cabman, tend rather to snr* 
round tho question with fresh difficulties, and to make 
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the problem more difficult of solution than ever. Under 
these circumstances he has no alternative but to leave the 
question where he found it. 

TheThumbnaifSketcher would like to have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing tho domcanour of a cabman during his 
first day on a cab, and of contrasting it with his behaviour 
after jsix months’ experience. The day upon which a 
man first launches into his adopted calling is always a 
trying occasion to himself and an interesting one to his 
friends and acquaintances ; but this must be particularly 
the case with a cabman who has not usually enjoyed that 
preliminary technical familiarization with the details of 
his craft with which most beginners are furnished. Tho 
barrister who takes his first brief into court has had, or 
is supposed to have had, the benefit of some years’ theo- 
retical experience m the art of conducting a simplo case ; 
tho surgeon who undertakes an operation for the first time 
on his own account has probably undertaken a good many 
on other people’s account during his stato of pupilage ; a 
joung soldier is not placed in a position of responsibility 
until he knows something of his work ; and a curate has 
crammed himself with religious platitudes before ho 
attempts his first sermon. So with the followers of hum- 
bler callings, who have usually served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship before they are allowed to exercise “them 
'on their own account. But a cabman is launohed into 
the London streets with no better Mentor than his own 
intelligence oan afford Mm, and if this Ms him he will 
probably go headlong to destruction. His cab will be 
smashed in no time ; or he will run over little children 
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and be tried for manslaughter ; or he will be summoned 
for loitering, or for overcharge, or for furious driving ; 
and, moreover, he will allow himself to be swindled in all 
dnections. And all this goes to prove the Thumbnail 
S hotelier's proposition that 'an expert London cabman 
deserves a higher intellectual position than that with 
which he is usually credited. 

This old gentleman is a specimen of a class who look 
out principally for old ladieB with little children. He 



is very careful with old ladies— he helps them in and 
out with much devotion ; while to little .children he is 
fatherly— not tp t say motherly— in hit attentions. The 
fact that his pace never exoeeds four miles en hour is e 
special recommendation to the olass of customers for 
wbioh he caters, He has two- or three regular customers^ 
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who know where to find him ; and os he is a quiet, civil 
old gentleman enough in his way, he never gets into 
mnoh trouble. He gets drunk perhaps twice a year, but 
as he always does it at home, his professional reputation 
does not suffer. *His customers belong to a class which 
most cabman avoid —old ladies without any luggage ; and 
he customarily declines, as far as lie is able, tho very 
fares which younger and more enterprising cabmen aro 
loo glad to get. The busy City gcntlcmau who is in a 
hurry to catch a train, the lawyer dashing down to West- 
minster, the “swell” keeping a dinner appointment at 
his club, these aro not for him Neither is he to be 
found in the streets after the theatres aro closed. He 
neglects the opportunities that bring tho best harvest to 
tho cabmen’s garner, hut he has a snug littlo practico of 
his own, that brings him in a decent living in the courso 
of tho year. 

Tho preservation of a cheerful oxicrior under other 
people's misfortunes is the special attribute and distin- 
guishing characteristic of the light-comedy cabman. 
His mission in life is probably to cheer the desponding, 
to enliven the depressed, to reassure tho hopeless, and 
generally to persuado. mankind to look at misfortune 
from a humorous point of view. Tho breaking down of 
a brougham, full of ladies, in Seven Dials, affords him 
an opportunity of showing how exceedingly amusing 
such an accident always is, if the people principally 
interested can only be brought to look at it in the right 
light. If the accident is atoigh^, and if the ladies are 
in evening dress, the fun of the .thing i Is materially 
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increased, and if it happens to l>e raining, his sense of 
humour is gratified to the full. A gentleman who has 
had his hat blown off, or a lady whose dress haB Wn 
ruined by mud-splash, enables hint to indulge his 



cheerful disposition to malco the best of things; and his 
behaviour at a house on fire vindicates his power of 
rising superior to (other people's) misfortune in a sur- 
prising degree. He is a master of the att of traditional 
chaff, but he is not great at original remarks* His power 
of rising superior to misfortune breaks down only when 
it is applied to his own ease. 

The Thumbnail Sketched experience among cabmen 
goes to'show, that if they are hot universally civil and 
respectful iu demeanour, and moderate in their demands 
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(and they oertainly&e not), the old conventional foul* 
mouthed blackguard is far less frequently met with than 
lie was ten or twelve yeais ago. People aie more leady 
to take out summonses than they weic ten ycnis since, 
and perhaps complainants meet with moie consideration 
in police couits than they did foimcily. The filthy, 
foul mouthed, howling vagabonds who used to be the 



terror of old ladies, seem almost to have died out; per- 
haps they have retired into private life on their ill- 
gotten savings. You meet with them now and then, 
waiting outside suburban bouses where evening parties 
are; but they generally prowl at night, and respectable 
ladies are seldom exposed to their mercies. Cabmen of 
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this class always make their horses suffer for any short- 
comings on the part of their fares ; indeed, it may be 
tukcn as a general rule that if a cabman drives ftiriously 
away after having been discharger?, he does not 
consider that he has been liberally dealt with by his 
customer. 

The smartest class of cabman is the man who has 
passed his previous existence os a helper in a livery- 
stable, and who, being of a nomadic turn of mind, pro- 
lu» the free-and-easy condition of a Hansom cabman to 
the more dependent, though pci Imps more remunerative 
condition of a domestic groom . lie drives a smart cab, and 



his hone is always up to the mark. He is particular with 
his braM-work, and; in short, he is a good specimen of 
what a 4abma& should he, but seldom is. He does some- 
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thing with races, an£ contrives, perhaps to make a little 
money, which lie eventually invests in a small u livery 
concern " 

The next is fiie civil-spoken man, who (l leaves it to 
you, sir.” lie has an airy way with him, and an agree- 
able method of implying that he dosen’t drive you so 
much for lcmuncralion as for the sake of establishing 



friendly social relations with you. He is almost hurt 
when you ask him how much he claims ; and ho turns 
the matter over in his mind, as if it had never occurred 
to him to look at it from a pecuniary point of view before. 
He ends by giving up the solution of the difficulty os a 
bad job, and throws himself upon your cqpiffideration— 
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" leaves it to you, sir. 1 ' This is an appeal to your libe- 
rality which you are not always able to withstand, and 
on Iho whole his confidence is not ill rewarded. 

The character in the cape is an unfortunate man, who 
doesn't get on in his profession and is an apt illustration 
of the evils which a want of some preliminary experience 
in cab-driving is likely to bring upon an unintelligent 



practitioner. He iB always in trouble. He never knows 
the way anywhere. The police arc always down upon 
him. He suffers from rheumatism. His fares are con- 
vinced that “ this is a man who should be made an 
example off” The magistrates quite agree with the 
fares. He parades his abusive language under the ears 
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of the policeman on duty, and heafwpys selects deter- 3 
mined men of independent fortune'and a taste for petty 
law as the intended victims of his powers of extortion. 
His license is constantly suspended, and he Las become 
proverbial among his fellows as a man who never has got 
on, and never, by any chance, will. 
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Chapter I. 

I iiAvr always had an affection for Westminster Hall. 
My earliest recollections are bound up with it, and I 
cannot bring my memory to tell me of a time when it 
was not to mo an object of reverence and love. 

I think of it as an old friend, and love it so much that 
I glory m the knovledgo-tliat it is almost certain to sur- 
vive me. The carved angels who adorn the supports to 
the loof aro all my intimates. They havo hcon my 
jHiriiapcs curarum “ even from boyish days.” They 
know when I was in trouble with my “construe,” 
entangled in Greek roots, or posed in Euclid. They 
smiled on me when my spirit failed mo because of bullies. 
They wero my confidants when I, aged 13, was so 
deeply enamoured of the pretty daughter,' aged 25, of the 
portor of our school. I used to discuss to them, with a 
confidenco unbounded, the propriety of declaring toy 
affection, and the probabilities of my lady’s acceptance 
of me. They never told me the plain rude things I 
have been told and have myself told since. My weekly 
shilling, with its threepence mortgage for eaten tarts, 
was not pointed at as insufficient for the maintenance of 
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ua both. They knew— and why therefore tell thorn P— 
that Bessie had nothing to bring, save, a good appe- 

tite, towards eur mutual support. I told them I should 
work all day for her: I should writo books, invent 
engines, paint pictures, meko great discoveries in cho- 
mistry, and fifty other things which were quito easy to 
be dono. Thero would be no doubt about a living. 
They never sneered nor said unkind things, but always 
smiled and beamed with kindness as I poured forth to 
them the whole secret? of my heart. This begat a closo 
friendship whioh has not waned by increasing. I still 
hold them as fast friends. When I bocamc old enough 
to understand what they said, they told me long stories 
of the things they had seen in their time. Thoy in- 
terested me with accounts of trials at which they had 
been witnesses, and filled me with admiration by their 
descriptions of my historical favourites. 

They bore testimony to the correctness of Vandyke's 
portrait of tho unfortunate Earl of Strafford, and brought 
the favour of tho man so vividly to my mind, that I 
fancied I oould seo the clear-cut face and dark comploxion 
of him, and hear his ringing, boll-like voice appealing to 
the peers for mercy on his fault, on account of the inno- 
cent “ pledges which a saint, now in heaven, had left 
him.” 

They seemed not to have known of the earTs execu- 
tion ; for they said the trial broke down, and they con- 
cluded the prisoner was acquitted. When I told them 
of the Bill of Attainder, And of the lang's consent to 
his friend’s death, they wept whole heaps of dost and 
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cobweb, and gave aoteu ratification to tfbafftad’s 
endorsement of the Psalmist’s warning about putting 
one’s trust in princes. 

This did not prorent them from speaking sorrowfully 
about the trial of the king, and of his octogenarian 
aichbislioj). 

They had soon the man who is portrayod in undying 
colours, in the noble picture now in Middle Temple Hail, 
enter the place as a prisoner ; and they had listened 
throughout the trial with mingled awe and indignation, 
almost laughing outright, however, when they -hoard 
Lady Fairfax say aloud, in answer to the call for her 
husband, that he know bettor than to be present, since 
his wife was. They heard the whole thing, iivdtfjaftg 
the sentence ; and somehow or other they were already 
acquainted with the fact of the execution. 

Then thoy had stories to tell of the Seven Bishops, 
and Warren Hastings; they had overheard Burke’s bon 
mot about “ the (voluminous pages of Gibbon/’ They 
had seen and heard much more than I can remember Ur 
write down; and they pleased me immensely fyitia* 
ready confidence they gave me. We passed many trappy 
hours together, and then came an interval of separation* 
during which I listened to the stories of-efiitt roof- 
supporting cherubim, and gathered scraps of infbaOatifo 
from mqny an ancient place. Time, however* bronght 
me b*ofe again to ay old friends, if it did Wot Jo my M 
love. Thi latter- made an excellent wife to“ thaW** 
who wiw painted; by the school ; 
remained as- tafia a. unctanrah-imkii. MtiuMafetfl* 
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dirtier. They had often ^ inquired of me what went on 
inside" those doors which faoed one half of them on the 
floor beneath ; and when I came lack again after the 
separation before named, it became my business to in- 
struct myself so that I migjit answer their questions. 

On the right of the Great Ilall, as you enter it, is a 
flight of stone steps, on the top of which a vestibule — 
guarded by a she Cerberus, who has acquired a prescriptive 
right to*war upon the digestion of her Majesty’s lieges, 
by means of strangely-oompounded edibles whioh sbo 
sells to them— leads to the two courts where the judges 
of the Queen’s Dench dispense justice. More of both of 
these presently. Dunning between tho two, or rather at 
the back of ono and by tho side of tho other, is a darksomo 
passage, dimly lighted, conducting, as a stranger might 
legitimately think, to the dungeons and torture ohambers 
whither are consigned the delinquents condemned by tho 
Court to purge their offences, but loading, in faot, to 
ohambers destined to far other uses. The genial light of 
day is excluded from this passage, and the insufficient 
lamps which are supposed to illumine it, serve but to oast 
a grim shade upon the assembled olerks and olients who 

in them a nature akin to their own. Out of it- a aide 
door opens into the great Court of Queen’s Bench; and 
through the door come and go counsellors and senators, 
gowns, wXk and atufiMhe Mite of the law»,mth|jkf vank 
and $2e thereof. There is, not any inscription ove$ the 
door, as there in ovet fhedtaor in another plac^ bidding 
those who enter lean hops behind th|mj-*y«t these is 
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something in the ordinary, improfesskmal creature's breast 
which makes him 'read in the faces of those he finds in 
this grim abode, a certain indication' that hope ha| small 
place there. But the passage, whither does it lead P To 
subterranean regions certainly— perhaps to thevety cellar 
in whioh Guido Fawkes laid tho train whioh was to havo 
carried King Jamotf and his Parliament, express, to heaven 
or to hell. But a visit to the first chamber at the end of 
tho stone staircase, on which wigged and robed men 
ascend and descend, as unliko as possible to tho angels 
whom the Patriarch Jacob sow from his stony pillow, 

reveals no more formidable a person than Mr. ■, the 

rohing-master, and no more suspicious-looking a being 
than the ancient man who is his servitor. The rQohV 
however, in which they live, and move, and get their 
fees, is more open to cavil than are its tenants. I incline 
to tho opinion that it w Guy’s original cellar ; aid so 
firmly, that I decline to listen to any statement which 
shall try to convince me to the contrary, by showing that 
it is many yards away from where the old Parliament 
House stood. Small, gloomy, with no daylight, really 
underground, and damp and misty as cellars are wont*— 
the eyes require time to get accustomed to the gloom 
whioh the garish gaslights create but are powerless to 
dispeL Bows of hooks round a stout framework on one 
side of the room suggest the neighbourhood of g&ek$n- 
teges, racks, bilboes, and other 41 hateful and grub things 
to whfoE thly moat be appurtenant j the framework itself, 
with rnagy mysterious Joints and holes in it, looks In the 
wmi-dadassa not ufalike some M instrument oftorture { 
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and at firstit is difficult to divest one’s self of the notion 
that lie to got into a veritable chamber of honors, of 

which the prepossessing-looking Mr. is porhaps the 

attendant ' surgeon, and of, which his curiously-featured 
assistant is the sworn tormentor. Instinctively one looks 
about for the barrels of gunpowder, the coals whioh con- 
ceal them, and a figure like that the boys drag about on 
the 5th of November ; and I am far from being convinced 
they are not actually there, though J have not been 
able to discover them. That small mirror in the wall, 
surely it must be used for ascertaining whether breath is 
left in a tortured victim ; the wavy character of its sur- 
face precludes the idea of its being employed as a means 
to personal adornment, and the former use would be in 
keeping with the character of the room. Those ominous- 
looking boxes of wood and tin, in shape not unlike the 
human head, and labelled with names— what is their 
office P Is this the hangman’s morgue, and is he allowed 
to keep the heads of decapitated felons to scare the 
living from crime, or to allow of phrenologists studying 
their science on the original busts P Or is this a sort of 
parliamentary terror akin to that which Domitian con- 
trived for the Homan senators when he showed them into 
a dimly-lighted funereal chamber wherein they found 
their coffins, " ready for immediate pse/’— as the adver- 
tisements have it— and inscribed with their own names P 
to wordy and hated members brought into tha*haH of 
English Tebmgericht and frightened into agreements to 
vote differently, to to*tetep their sp toto, by % 
/ toht of their own head aIkhIi la Wl flcI with their turn ns 
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and of Graffiaereish m <rfhags?#tffclteg to reoeira&eir 
skuUess trunks? 1 scrutinize the names on the oases, 
sniffing the while— for I am not without a presenti m ent 
that the Oaloraft museum theory is the right 09$r*-emd 
I look curiously for the names of oertain horn members 
who would be sure to be represented if the second sup* 
position were correct. My eyes do not deceive me when 
I actually read the names of some of these. I saw them 
alive and well but a few days sinoo ; — have all their 
glones shrunk to ^his little space, so soon ? “ Alas, poor 
1" I exclaim, and turn away from the oases, con- 
vinced that the British public cannot be aware of the 
secrets of these secret places, and resolved that I will lose 
no time m making it acquainted with the discoveries I 
have made. Even judgos under Charles I. refused to 
say that Felton might lawfully be tortured; and shaQmy 
Lord Westbury be suffered to tweak the noses of his 
opponents with red-hot pincers, like another Dnnatan, 
and to consign their " proud tops ” to these infernal pre- 
served meat canisters P No The smart ymu|g^«ien 
connected with an “ Independent Press” shall heafro# it; 
and the decree of the second Lateran Council of Fbfapeii 

I find I have been wrong. Though the queet$0f as to 
the powder and coal and Guy Fawkes remains aft span 
one, these is, I fear, no ground for the anxiety^whkli I 
had mended to exhibit through the med&ttjollbt 
Further ftquiries have satisfied me thgt s lfe -*-** 4 * 
the ddbgeofrt had imagined him? ths^ltlss^iWl 
the- exhibition oh his part of his po wet « a ^ IswMi 
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bleed me to the extent of £1 -5s. before 1 could be con- 
vinced. His assistant— a silent and sad man— evidently 
affected by long acquaintance with tho place— is no sworn 
tormentor. Mr. ■« — is “ master of the robes,” com- 
mitted to his cure ; and tho* silent man helps him to put 
them on tho backs of counsellors who patronize him. 
The tin canisters, in shape not unliko the human head, 
are wig-boxos, labelled with the names of those who own 
them; tho butcher-liko hooks, of which mention was 
made, support tho gowns which are fellows with the 
wigs; and the Grcenacreish bags are tho vehicles in 
which the gowns travel when going from one court to 
another. Tho mirror is really meant to help in adorning 
the person, and the framework alluded to is intended to 
hold the property of those who ficquent the room. In 
point of fact, this is no other than a robing-room. Tho 
plain deal table is not used for dissecting purposes, but as 
a place for hats. This knowledge camo only with tho 
lapse of time. The first occasion on which I enterod tho 
room, I almost held my breath till I had got out of it 
again, and felt, as I ascended tho stone steps to tho Oourt 
above, something of the feeling whioh Dante had, when 
he left the last cirole of the Inferno, and came where he 
could see the stars again. 

On this same first ocMp^Uistinotly remember how 
shame and confusion w® ? cover my face in this 

passage, of which I though the * gloom* 

iftg,” or “gloaming,” whioh within it hid tho 

foot from the sight of all I had noticed two 

men whispering together, looking towards me the while, 
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as if they were Speaking & me, and a cold shudder ran 
through me as tho thought flashed across my mind that 
they might bo there in tho interests of Messrs. 0 *- — 

and D , whose forbearance, in Aspect of Btrndry 

“ small claims,” had been taxed somewhat fully; and the 
horrible idea occurred to me, that these men had been 
sent to beard mo in the very precincts of the Court, in 
the hope of driving mo to that whioh was next to im- 
possible— a sottlomont. I was questioning to myself how 
far the privilege of counsol attending tho Courts of 
Justico would cover mo, and was doubting anxiously 
whether that privilege was enjoyed only by those who 
actually had business to transact, or whether it oxtended 
over tho whole class gonorally. I was doubting how far 
it would be wise to allow of this plea, which savoured of 
adding insult to injury, being debated, and then rOusod 
myself at tho thought, what an occasion this would be 
for sbowiug the world the astonishing powers of speoch 
and roasoning which I took it for grantod reposed within 
me, and almost hoped myself right in the surmise which 
conscience, rathor than judgmont, had thrown out as to 
tho character of the men, when one of them advanced 
towards me, holding a brief in his hand, and inquired in 
a tone whioh relieved mo greatly, notwithstanding my 
reoent wishes for a contest, whether I were not Mr. Jones. 

I readily acknowledged that anoient name to be mine, 
and then bubbled up in my mind the thought that my 
good genihs had been playing me a good turn, and had 
sent tffis man td give me my first Court brief. How 
kind of D— , my attorney friend, who had promised 
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me *o often) while yet I wtt but a student) how great 
things fas would do for me. There could be no doubt I 

had done D muoh wrong when I had mistrusted the 

lavish promises he showered upon me. Tes ; my name 
was Jones I * 

“ Consultation at nine to-morrow morning, sir, in the 

robing-room. Mr. D will feel muoh obliged if you 

will attend particularly to this case, as Mr. — (the 
leader and Q.C.) will be very muoh ongaged, and may 
not read his brief.” 

Mr. D ! I did not know him. Had never heard 

his name before. My friend’s London agent, no doubt 

“ Very well,” I answered, looking at the brief, where- 
on were inscribed those cabalistic signs which so much 
gladdon the hoarts of all counsel, whether leader or junior, 
and which informed all whom it might concom that Mr. 
Jones was concerned for the plaintiff, in an action against 
the Great Western Hailway, and that Mr. Jones was to 
have ten guineas for his advocacy therein. 

Holding the brief in my hand as though it were a 
marshal’s baton, I entered the Court of Queen’s Bench 
with the idea of making an impression upon my brethron 
who should see me enter there, though for the first time, 

with a brief in my hand. Upon L and B 

especially I desired to let fall the full weight of my im- 
portance, because they had so many times hinted At the 
absurdity of my ever expecting to hold a brief, unless, as 
ftfiy were pleased to add, it might be one in my own 
J^balf as defendant In aft action upon sundry accounts 
■delivered. I walked in and sideway’d to a plane in the 



middle of the second row* where I L sitting 

behind hie morning paper, hie wig pushed bask end dis- 
closing a quantity of his brown curly hair, bis gown just 
clinging to his shoulders, and a look of nothing particular 
to do showing itself upon his, face. 

“ Hullo I Jones, got a brief! Your own, old chapP 
Deuoed glad of it ; special jury of course. Want report- 
ing P M for D is reporter-in-chief of oases tried be- 

fore her Majesty’s judges at Westminster and Guildhall, 
to the “ Law Keformer’s Gazetto.” 

“ Good firm, that ! ” said L— ■, looking at the name 
of my olients. “ How did you get taken in tow P I 
thought your namesake on the Southern Circuit did their 
junior work. Want new blood, I suppose ; but like to 
keep the old name.” 

A cold shudder passed through me as L uttered 

these words, for they conveyed to my mind the idea of 
there having possibly been a mistake. I strove to cast it 
off, but could not ; tho suspicion was enough to unsteady 
my eyesight as I endeavoured to run cursorily through 
the brief. The interesting nature of the action, and the 
many points for argument which it openod up, gradually 
absorbed me so much, that I did not notioe the entrance 
of the attorney’s clerk who had given me the brief, and ' 
who was now signalling to me by many' signs and 
gestures. 

“ There’s another brief for you, Jones/, said Ir— , 
nudging me so as to draw my attention to the man, who, 
unablajo reach me, evidently desired to have speech with* 
me, and who seemed to be in a very excited state of 
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Sidling out as I had oosfie in, earning the onrses wbioh 
all win who tread on tender feet, I arrived at the spot 
where the man stood, and thon— tho horrid truth which 

L *s words ha'd caused mo to suspect, dawned in its 

fulness upon my mind, and 'desolation swept across me. 

The man had mado a mistake. He had confounded 
my name — confound him I — with that of my learned 
friend of the same name on the Southern Circuit, tho 

very man of whom L had spoken. Not knowing 

the gentleman ho was told to instruct, he had asked a 
colleague if each fresh comer from the robing hall bore 
the style, in which I rejoice, and unluckily for me it 
happened that I came up bjeforo my namesake, and the 
colloague who mado it his business to acquaint himself 
with the name and abodo of each member of the bar, old 
or young, had told the wretch that my namo was Jones. 

Acting upon this meapn? information, Messrs. D ’s 

clerk put the brief into my hands — and now, the real Simon 
Pure having been discovered, it behoved me to surrender 
my supposed gain — all the apologies of my misleader, 
humble though they were even to abjectness, not serving 
to compensate mo for the loss of ten guineas, the dignity 
of the thing, and the prospect which had been before me 
of seeing my name in the newspapers in connection with 
one of the most important cases that was tried that term. 
After fluch an event I could not go back to the Queen's 
Bench, hut turned a sadder and a poorer man into the 

a "Wry old judge— was sit- 
ting on tho bench, looking like the impersonation of law 


An old judge— I might gay 
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and of all that was dignified and venerable in man. He 
was one who had been easily chief as a student at college, 
and no less easily chief as a junior counsel at the bar. 
His name was associated with many a»famous Case, at 
which tho memory even of the ’’rills of costs had perished j 
ho had survived tho clients of his early days, and, while 
yd a young man, had " gono lightly o’er low steps ” in 
the load to advancement ; now his name was considered 
to he a synonym for justice, and those who sometimes 
questioned tho manner in which he laid down the law, 
did not venture to question his law itsolf; and they 
readily pardoned the privileges which old ago assumed, 
for sake of the time when these woro not needed ; and 
hecauso of the comprchonsivo grasp of the old man's 
mind, which enabled him to apprehend a thing in its 
entirety, without bestowing upon it his whole attention. 

A special jury case was on, and the jurymen's names 
were being called ovor by tho associate of the court. The 
name of a most intimate friend, from whom I had parted 
only that morning, was called out from the box^ and 
though surprised, for ho had not told me of his having 
been summoned, I quito expected to sco him step forward 
and answer., Imagine my dismay when a shabbily- 
dressed man who had been standing near the “ well" of 
tho Court, made tho melancholy announcement that my 
friend had been dead three months. A momentary 
regret passed through my midriff as I thought efE*— 
amiable wife and three young children ; but it faf 
montaiy only, for I knew quite well that R-4- wus 
olive this very morning, and had left me not two hottft 
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ago for his office ill Jute Street. There was some mid- 

take, bat in the interests of R , who I knew hated 

jury summonses, I did not think it inoumbent on me to 
right it. Several names were oalled to which no answers 
were given, and there seemed to be but a poor chanee of 
making up the jury. Nine were in the box— three more 
were wanted, and of two of those who remained to be 
called over, the shabbily-dressed man announced the 
same doleful tidings that ho had announced about my 
friend. Who was this that took such an interest in 
special jurors that ho knew to a nicety the dates of their 
decease, and came there to volunteer the information 
which ho had himself acquired ? For he spoke evidently 
as amicus cuncc— he was not an official person, yet 
because perhaps that his statements were made volun- 
tarily, no one questioned tho correctness of his speech. 
The judgo made some remarks about the carelessness of 
the sheriffs in keeping dead men’s names upon tho panel, 
the counsel for the plaintiff prayed a “talcs,” and tho 
jniy was completed by common jurors. The ease went 
on, but the shabby man interested me. He was evidently 
a frequenter of tho Courts, and appeared to be known to 
the ushers and people in attendance ; and I thought ho 
was perhaps some retired attorney or barrister who made 
it his hobby to get up tho histories of jurors, and was 
believed therefore, os a matter of course. It was not 
until afterwards I learned from R , to whom 1 an- 

nounced his own death, that he paid this man so much a 
year to kill him whin in9onvement summonses Came, pn 
%hich occasions he sent them to tho shabbily-dressed 
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man, who instantly committed such homicide as would 
bo sufficient to excuse the victim from attendance at 
Westminster. 

The case was one for a speoial jury — a compensation 
case for damages done through negligenoe of a 'servant— 
and a great fight for tho verdict was expected. The 
counsel engaged for the defence were an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel and a junior — cetaiin sues 45 — who was reckoned 
one of the best of stuff gownsmen. Their battery was a 
strong one, and they wore upon their faces an expression 
of quiet satisfaction which betokened the comfortable 
assurance thoy felt of being able to silenco whatever 
artillery might be brought against them. 

" Who are for tho plaintiffs P " I inquired of the mail 
next me. 

"Serjeant and P , a new junior, I believe." 

“ P of the Home Circuit P” 

"Yes" 

"He’ll have hard work against little S I re- 

marked, 11 unless the seijeant helps him more than he to 
wont to do. Is the seijeant here P” 

"I have not seen him," answered my friend, "and 
some one said just now he would not come." 

u Poor fellow !" I exclaimed, for I knew P— to be 
the very quintessence of nervousness. " Sorely he is 
given over into the hands of the Philistines :" and so 

indeed it seemed. P ’s leader was not in Court, 

P- — oohld not learn anything about him, anditseflmed 
to be jMy certain that if the oasewenton,P ■'»iytatdd 
have to eondtftt it himself. 


04 SCENES IN COVBZ 

Poor P— 1 there he sat, looking unusually pale, and 
suffering evidently from the suppressed excitement which 
was bom of the -strange position in whioh ho found him- 
self He sat thpre in his place behind the leador’s bench, 
with books and papers befpre him, in formidable array: 
his brief, which ho bound and loosed from its tape bonds 
at least teff times in as many minutes, was in his left 
hand, and the fingers of his right hand unconsciously 
played the devil's tattoo with a quill pen on the red 
baize desk : his eyes looked wistfully at tho side door, as 
he watched for tho coming of him who camo not. Littlo 
S— , his opponent, whispered words of soothing into 
his leader’s ear. The pair smiled benignly on each other, 
and looked across at my poor nervous friend, who was 
unknown to them as well as to fame, with a glanoe in 
which pity mingled with some professiohal scorn. 

Tho jury were sworn, and hud settled themselvos to 
their duty with that expression of resigned unwillingness 
on their faces which jurymen of all sorts ore wont to 
wear. The counsol for the defence untied their briefs 
and opened them out leisurely on the slope. The Court 
was all attention, reposing its chin on its bands; there 
remained nothing to be done but to open the case for tho 

p|qjn ti ff T 

1 looked aoross at P , no longer watching the side 

door, but goring curiously at the judge, who stared down 
at him* The nervous, restless look was intensified to the 
utmost, hut to my surprise and relief there waft no ap- 
pearance of confijrioju I know P— to have a strong 
wifi and a strongs* sense of duty, and rejoiced m X saw* 
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or fancied I saw, these two coining to his assutfiooe 
against his own nervous system and th& two skilled vor- 
dict- getters who now thioatened him. 

A dead silence for about a minute was broken by "the 
judge uttering with some significance, as he still looked 

hard at P , the monosyllables, 11 Well, sir 1 ” 

P rose and said in a voico tremulous as that of 

lum who hears his own notes alone, for tho first time in 
a public place 

u I hope your lordship will forgivo me for keeping the 
Court waiting. My loader is absent in the other Court, 
and will bo here directly. I have sont for him*” 

“ Oh, sir,” said tho judqo— grinning a grim grin as he 
said it — “ your loader intends to give you an opportunity 
of distinguishing yourself. You’d better begin.” 

Tho jury laughed, tho “ learned friends” on the other 
sido laughed, and all the “ learned men” in Court 
chuckled at the facetious judge, who was unable to resist 
the temptation of saying a smart thing even to a man bo 

evidently nervous as poor P . I trombled for P — 

but ho was no way dismayed. On the contrary, the 
judge’s joke stood him in excellent stead ; it lent him 
that slight touoh of indignation, gave him that sufficient 
wounding of his amour propre whioh enabled him to send 
hie adversaries to the right about, and not only to, bttt to 
his own and his friend’s surprise, to take part ifcv the 
amusement of which he himself was the occasion. 

“ Yourdprdship is aware that there are twowjy* of 
diatangm^ing one’s selT said P— ha 
gain tune* and glad to use the means the Court bad uu- 
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expectedly provided for him. “ And I cannot but feel 
that 1 shall bO as distinguished as poor Denmark besido 
thei&pC if I am to be deprived of the assistance of my 
leamS leader.”, 

** My brother will no do\ibt be here,” said the leader 
OH the other side, M meantime you can go on.” And 
then followed some “ chaff,” as mild as that which had 
gone before, about the absent “ brothor” being the learned 

counsel’s big brother (Serjeant was a very little one), 

and the probable consequences to him of pushing on the 
case in the absence of the same, a disclaimer on the part 
of the "other side” against being taken for the repre- 
sentatives of those “ distinguished foreigners,” the allies 
against Denmark, cum multis ahis, which wastod a good 

ten minutes, allowing Serjeant time to come up, and 

would have lasted ten minutes more had not Mr. Baron 
— somewhat testily remarked that Mr. P— could 

at all events open the pleadings, which Mr. P said 

11 of course, he could do,” and proceeded to do, with a 
boldness which was the inspiration of the moment. 

It is the duty of the junior counsel to begin under any 
cirCumstanoes, so that there was as yet nothing falling 

to the share of P which would not have fallen had 

Seije&at — — been there. P— told 11 my lord and the 
jury ” how that John Styles was the plaintiff and John 
GKleMVttthe defendant, and that the plaintiff sued the 
defendant "for that and then ho read the intertsting 
document known as the declaration! from" whfoh' it 
appeared that Joh»Cf3ciwaa an C*oeedingly had inan, 
♦bobbed servants known by him to be incompetent, and 
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also to be very skilful in breaking other folk's legs ; that 
he was habitually negligent as to the way in which ho 
conducted his business ; and so far as tho matter now 
beforo the Court was concerned, had so negligently, 
carelessly, and improperly conducted himself in that 
behalf,” that by his approvcdly unskilful servant ho had 
“ broken, wounded, crushed, bruised, and maimed" the 
leg of John Styles, whoboing a carman, earning a pound 
a -week, valued his injured limb at £1,000. 

A thousand pounds seemed a moderate sum to ask for 
injuries which required so many adjectives to describe 
them ; but John Giles said on the pleadings, that he was 
“ not guilty,” and privately that Mr. Stylos might go to 
y warmer climate for the money ho sought to recover. 

“ Upon this plea,” said P , “ issue has been joined, 

and that is the case for trial before you.” 

As a mattor of fact, I beliovc tho plaintiff was a carter, 
who had gme with his master’s cart to tako somemarblo 
slabs from defendant’s yard. Tho defendant was fifty 
miles away at tho time, but his foreman and helpers 
went to load the cart, and tho plaintiff, though he did 
not fetch the slabs out of the yard, nevertheless helped 
to make thorn fast in the van, which he was bound to 
protect. While they wero making one of the slabs fast, 
tho foreman jumped out of the van and shook it, a slab 
fell over and broke tho cartor’s leg. The action was 
against the master for tho negligenoe of his servant. v 

The point was a fine one, for if Styles could be made 
out to have been acting as defendant’s servant, or as a 
'voluntary helper, he must he nonsuited. Only if he 

H 
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could be shown to have been independent of defendant’s 
orders, and to have been engaged upon tho slabs in the 
capacity of his own master’s servant, had he a cause of 
action. It was bailing rather closo to tho wind, as his 
loader himself told him in 'consultation; and indeed, but 

for P ’s showing him tho principal caso on whioh he 

had relied, and which the learned serjeant, who had not 
read his brief, had not, therefore, had occasion to look 
up, that gentleman had declared there was no case. 

Just as P was finishing his opening statement to 

the jury, a slight commotion was heard at the entrance 
to the Court, and to tho manifest joy and delight of 

P , Serjeant came in like a iiigato in full sail. 

Nodding good-humouredly to all mound, tho serjeant 
seized tho brief which his clerk held before him, and 

without slipping the tape off, rose, as P sat down, 

and proceeded to addrcos tho jury as though ho had long 
been master of the case, and had not — as in truth he 
had— been put in possession of tho facts only two hours 
before in consultation. 

You would havo thought, to hear tho serjeant, that 
ho had been engaged in loading slabs in vans oil his lifo 
long ; that until this particular moment he hod novor 
done aught else, and bad now come into Court for tho 
sole purpose of telling the jury how his work was done. 
Then he laboured to show that the defendant had admitted 
the plaintiff’s case ; said he should call witnesses to prove 
it, as well as to depose to the serious nature of the in- 
juries done to the plaintiff as set forth in suoh harrowing 
terms in the declaration. This dono, he sat down, and 
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P proceoded to oall the first witness for the plaintiff 

— tho plaintiff himsolf, 

A slight pauso, after which the usher cried with a 
loud voice— pitched as though he had a personal quarrel 
with the witness— for John Styles to appear. A move- 
ment at the end of the Court, and then a man as impo- 
tent-looking as ho who could not crawl into tho Pool of 
Pclhcsda, was brought forward by two supporters and 
lifted into tho witness-box. A chair was provided for 
him, and, bound and bccrutchcd, he showed like aviotim 
to all the woes contained in Pandora’s box. 

T elicited tho dotails of the case, vainly trying to 

make the witness declare himself other than he was evi- 
dently desirous of representing himsolf to bo, viz., a 
willing helper to tho mon engaged in loading the van ; for 

P felt tho danger of the man proving himsolf a 

volunteer, in tho senso of an unremunerated and free 
helper. ‘‘Tho other 6ide” smilod as the examination 
went on, and positively glowed with ploasure when his 

lordship interrupted P by remarking that, as far as 

ho had heard, ho could not understand what case there 
was. 

Up sprang tho serjeant, snatching the book which 

r had shown him only a few hours before, from 

P ’s hand, and with the air of a man who is suffering 

intolerably from somo sudden wrong, entreated his lord- 
ship to refrain from any expression of opinion until the 
case had been My gono into, adding, however, with 
special reference to the remark about there being i% no 
case,” that he held in his hand a judgment on which he 
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very much, relied, and to which he must beg his lordship’s 
attention; 

“My learned friend knows something of tho case, I 
believe,” said the seijeant, as ho handed the hook to the 
usher, and nodded good-humouredly at Mr. Q. C., who 
had shown causo in this very case, and who now mut- 
tered something about tho two cases being distin- 
guishable. 

The judge took the book from the hand of tho asso- 
ciate, who had received it horn his lordship’s clerk, who 
had received it from the usher, who had received it from 
the scijcant ; and after scanning tho outside of it, and 
looking ot tho fly-leaf to see the owner’s name, proceeded 
to read tho judgment to which his attention had been 
drawn. Whilst his lordship read there was much sig- 
nalling and undertone talk between the members of tho 
bar and the attendants in Court. The words “ non- 
suit” — “point reserved” — “now trial,” came from the 
“other side,” accompanied by much shaking of heads, 
which meant great tilings, doubtless, to tho initiated in 
such signs, for they shook their heads in return, and both 
sides seemed perfectly satisfied. 

“ Do you think, sir, the judge is with us ?” said a man 
sitting behind me, and who I, .gathered from the use of 
the pronoun “us,” was interest in the case. 

“ I don’t know,” I answered “ ho seems to be in a 
good humour.” 

“ Has humour anything to do with his being for 01 
against us, sir f ” inquired the man. “ I should not have 
thought so,” 
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“ Perhaps Dot/’ I replied; “ but judges are only men, 
aud all men aro subject to bouts of indigestion.” The man 
seemed to bo lost in wonder on finding that even judges 
were not impassible; and was even moro astonished at 
the familiarity which cxistod between the opposed “ coun- 
sel " than Mr. Pickwick was when his loader shook hands 
with the counsel for Mrs. Bar dell. Tho judgo finished 
bis earnest perusal of the volume, and laying tho book 
down on its face, said, “ This is a very important case ; it 
is nearly your case,” looking towards P . 

“It is our case, my lord,” rejoined P . 

“ Well,” observed the judge, “ I do not sco how the 
matter can rest hero with a verdict. It must go into tho 
full Court, and possibly to the Court above. Is it not a 
case for & settlement?” 

P beamed with satisfaction. Ho had raked out 

the caso in question, and mainly on ’tho strength of 
it lie had advised the action being brought. He had 
withstood bis own leader with it in consultation, and now 
it came in the faco of tho judge’s expressed opinion. 
“ The other side ” looked a littlo disconcerted, but was 
glad “ his lordship had thrown out this expression of 
opinion.” Then came a laying of heads together by the 
counsd engaged, assisted by tho attorneys on either side, 
who leaned over the back of tho “ well ” in which they 
were confined, and deferred to tho wisdom of those whom 
they had entrusted with tho case. His lordship lead the 
newspaper, the jury stood up and stretobed their legs in 
tho jury-box, and Mr, 0. D., the eminent (in that he was 
six foet high) junior counsel, who drew portraits many, 
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though Readings few, sketched the scone before him, as 
a whole and in parts, upsetting the gravity which resides 
under the wig, and moving every one to laughter by the 
absurdity and justness of his caricature likenesses. 

The conference was of no avail. Counsel coull not 

agree. The case must go on ; so P finished bis 

examination of the plaintiff, and Mr. Q. C. roso to cross- 
examine. 

Little was elicited by this means, beyond tho fact that 
the plaintiff had undoubtedly helped, but whether as a 
volunteer, or as his own master’s servant, was tho some- 
what fine question which was left for the jury. And now 
a man, whose personal appearance had already attracted 
considerable attention, was called. Ho had been sitting 
by the side of the solicitor in chaige of the case, and was 
evidently much interested in the issue of tho trial. He 
had been present at an interview between plaintiff and 
defendant, and was to bear witness to what had passed. 
He was a fino-lookiug man, apparently a foreigner, with 
an animated expression of countenance, and a costumo 
which, tho place and occasion considered, was truly won- 
derful. Whether it was the way in which he found 
expression for the respect which his nature felt for tho 
tribunals of the kingdom, or whether it was the custom 
' i n his country so to appear before the courts, did not 
come out : but this gentleman was attired in full evening 
dress, with an elaborately worked shirt, diamond studs, 
and a coat which Mr. Poole’s eye might have pronounced 
faultless. No distinction* had been made between him 
and the other witnesses in the cause, as I cannot help 
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thinking there should have been. It Was scarcely right 
in the usher to allow sa magnificently, clad a man4o 
herd with the “ seedy ” crew who filled as of right that 
abyss in the halls of justice known as ‘‘the well un- 
less, and perhaps he was correct after all, the usher 
thought of him as Lafeu thought of Parolles, in “All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” that “ the scarfs and bannerets 
about him did manifoldly dissuade him from believing 
him a vessel of too great burden.” Anyhow, there he 
sat in the “ well ” till his name was called out By the 
usher, in as indignant a voice as that in whioh the first 
witness had been desired to stand forth. Then he started 
to his feet as if the ground under them had suddenly 
grown red hot, and made his way over blue bags, papers, 
and the legs of attorneys’ clerks, to the witness-box. 

Serjeant introduced him to the judge as Count 

Dicudon, a Frenchman, whilo the associate explained, as 
much by signs as by words, that the gentloman must re- 
move the white kid glove from his right hand, in order 
to hold the sacred book on whioh he was to swear to tell 
the wholo truth and nothing but that, There bring 
some difficulty in explaining this, his lordship thought 
the delay was caused by the witness objecting to trite 
tho oath, and thinking further, perhaps, that Count 
Dicudon, who was as good a Christian as is to be found 
throughout all Leicester Square, might possibly* froavhis 
general appearanoe, be of the Hebrew faith, rather testily 
told the associate to ask the witness if he were a Jew. 
The hare suggestion oauBed a current of eloquenoe to flow 
from the Frenchman, so strong and continuous, that it 
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bid fair to supersede, in the attention of the Court, the 
case whioh was actually before it. His lordship at length 
succeeded in oonveying to the speakor an assurance of his 
want of intention to insult him ; M. Dieudon succeeded 
in getting the white kid glove off his right hand ; and 
the associate succeeded in swearing him in the words of 
the oath. 

“ Did I understand you to say that the gentleman was 
a count P " inquired tho judge. 

“ He is so, my lord," answered F . 

** Of tho Roman Empire or tho French ? " asked his 
lordship, with a smile. 

“ One of tho indebitatus counts, I believe, my lord," 
said Mr. Q. C., at which remark his lordship smiled 
again, and Count Dieudon, who did not understand tho 
allusion, and thought they were but settling tho exact 
degree of his rank, smiled also. 

Count Dioudon had evidently made tho English lan- 
guage his study, and was, moreover, evidently well satis 
fiod with the progress he had made in it. Ho had also 
given to the world three large volumes on tho Science of 
Agriculture, which ho had with him in the witness-box, 
in case, I suppose, any question should arise upon that 
subjeot in the oourso of the trial of a complaint for broken 
limbs. As this was far from likely, it seemed rtfther un- 
necessary for him thus to burden himself; but these three 
volumes were ou tho ledge before him, and served, at all 
events, to show the judge how he should spell the witness's 


sexjeant as Dewdong, and by the more learned (in French 
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at least) friend on " the other side/’ osDdodone. Tlio 
namo and address of M. Dieudon having been written on 
tlio judge’s notes, and a further noto having been made 
as tlio only means of stopping iteration of the foot, that 
M. Dieudon was author of the great work in question, 

Seijeant got the rango, and began to fire into the 

witness’s stock of information, 

M. Dieudon gesticulated a good deal, poured fofth 
volumes of Franco- English in copious answer to £he 
questions put to him, and gavo to many English words a 
pronunciation which reminded ono of Fronoh spoken by 
Dan Chaucer’s prioress, who spoke French “full fayro 
and fctisly after the scholo of Statford-atto-Bow.” So 
with M. Dieudon and his English. He spoko “ full fayre 
and futisly,” but not after tho school of Westminster 
Doll. He might with propriety have gono home and told 
his countrymen what the Irishman told his friends of tho 
French, that they wore a very stupid people, who did not 
oven understand thoir own language ; for it was undoubt- 
edly truo that practico and use wero both essential to a 
right understanding of what M. Dieudon had to say. 

Serjeant came to that part of his examination where 

it behoved the witness to relate what had passed between 
plaintiff and defendant during the interview at which he 
had boen present : and as M. Dieudon was both tenacious 
of being thought ablo to speak tho counsel's own tongue, 
and also very voluble in his talk, the seijeant deemed it 
advisable to beg the witness to relate the conversation, in* 
stead of getting at it by means of questions. If. Dieudon 
readily complied, and with the air of a Jullieu and the 
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voioe of a Borryor, he told his simple tale ; but when ho 
oatne to the key of the whole conversation— the import- 
ant part, whore it was supposed the defendant had pro- 
mised, as allege^ in a second count, to pay tho plaintiff a 
sum of money— he failed ^together to convey an accurate 
notion of what had taken place. 

“ Miszer Steel ho come to defendant, on say, * Your 
man break my leg, and make mo evil (me fit mal). You 
recompense mo. I livo in hospital four, five month. Get 
not work ; lose my living. What you give me P' De- 
fendant, ho say nussing. Miszer Steel ho pross for 
answer, but defendant shake his head. lie stay a long 
time to make answer, and zen he say nussing.” 

This evidence, which, more than all the arguments 
based upon ethnological grounds, convinced mo of tho 
affinity between French and Irish Celts, served also to 
upset the gravity of the Court, which fairly laughed out, 
and with every wish to do no uncivil thing, could not re- 
frain from seizing this particular opportunity for mirth. 
The count was not further interrogated, and with, I fear, 
but hurt foelings, doparted from tho box with the great 
work in three volumes, which was evidently the pride and 
joy of his soul. 

Michael Sullivan, tho man who had done the mischief, 
and upon whom his master had already thrown the blame 
of the entiro action, was next called, and, impressed by 
the duty which lay upon him to observe reticenoe upon 
the subject to be investigated, was more evasive in his 
answers even than his countrymen are wont to be. 

M Did you see the accident ?” 
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“ I (lid not, sir." 

“ Wero you present at the time it occurred P" 

" I was, sir." 

“ Did you see a slab fall over in the van P" 

“ I did, sir." 

" Did it fall on plaintiff’s log P" 

“ I can't say.” 

“ Do you believe it didP" 

“ I think it did, sir." 

“ Then you saw the accident P" 

“ I did not, sir." 

“ But you saw the slab fall, and think it went on to 
plaintiff’s leg P” 

“ I did, sir." 

“ Then you think you may say you saw the accident, 
may you n'ot?” 

“ I do not, sir.” 

And after much further bandying of words, it was 
found out that the witness had seen everything oxoopt 
tho actual snapping of the bone in the leg. Ho had seen 
the slab fall, he had seen the leg after it had beon 
crushed, he was certain the slab fell upon the leg, and 
yet, for the reason abovo given, he declined to assert what 
nevertheless the jury believed, that he had witnessed the 
accident. 

“ Now, sir l” said Serjeant , twitching his gown, 

and pushing his wig the least bit back on his head, and 
looking a little fiercely at Michael, "did yon not jump oat 
of the van before the slabs were secured within it?" 

" I did, sir." 
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u Did that shako the van?” 

It didj sir.” 

“ Did not tho slab fall over immediately afterwards!"' 

“ It did, sir.”* 

“Did ‘not tho slab fall r over bccauso you shook tho 
van P” 

“ I can’t say, sir.” 

“ What was tkcro besides to mako the slab fall 
over P” 

“ I can’t say, sir.” 

“ Did not you say, referring to the accident, that is a 
bad pieco of work I have done ; I was a fool to jump out 
like thatP” 

“ I was not a fool ! ” retorted the witness, sharply ; 
“ aud I’ll thank yc not to say so again.” 

“ Answer my question, sir,” replied tho seijeant. “ Did 
you say so or not P” 

“ Thoy’ro vary important qhuestions yo’ll be askin’,” 
said Michael. 

“Will you be kind enough to answer thcmP” said 
the seijeant. 

“ I don’t rhemember ” 

“ Try and recollect, now. You must know if you said 
so or not.” 

“ I don’t rhomember .” 

“ Will you swear you did not say so P” 

“ I will not.” 

“ Did you say soP” 

“ I don’t rhemember.” 

“ Will you swear that P^ 
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" I will ; I’ll swear I don't rhomember, nod Til swear 
if I do rhomember, I forgot.” 

“ Very well,” said the seijeant, joining in tho laugh, 
which was general at this uttor discomfiture of his hopes. 
“ Now, try to romember very distinctly this : Had yoflf 
not been drinking that morning before tho accident 
oocuncd ?” 

“ Ah, no 1 ” said Michael, with the earnestness of a 
man tented on somo point of special pride to himself. 

“ Are you suro of that?” 

“ Quite?” sa> Michael. 

“ Would you torget, if you did remember this, too?” 
lnquncd the seijeant 

“ I can’t toll,” said Michael. 

“ Now, do you moan to tell mo you had not boon 
drinking on this particular morning ?” 

11 1 had somo tny,” answered Michael. 

“No, no!” retorted tho seijeant; “I do not moan 
‘ tay.’ Had you not been into a public-houso that 
day P ” 

“ I had not.” 

“Not to have a friendly glass with any one? You 
know there is nothing to blame you for if you had done 
so.” 

“ I had not,” was the answer. 

“ Then you wero not drunk on that morning, you will 
swear P” aakod the seijeant. 

Miohad did not answer directly, hut looked somewhat 
archly into the well of the eourt, as if to seek inspiration 
from his master and the attorney, who were sitting there* 
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The instructions in the serjeant’s brief were that the man 
had been drinking, and there was other testimony to 
show that he was “all by the head” before he began 
loading. 

“ I don’t think I was drunk,” answered Michael, after 
an interval. 

" You don’t think you wore drunk,” repeated the ques- 
tioner, somewhat curiously. “ What do you mean ? You 
told us just now you had not been drinking ” 

•* I had a sup the night afore,” added Michael, with 
the air of a man who has absolved his conscience. 

“ Oh, indeod !” said tho serjoant, brightening up, for 
even he, astute as he was, could not divine how a man 
could get drunk on any given occasion without imbibing 
anything stronger than “tay.” “Now, do you think 
you had sufficiently recovered from the effects of the sup 
the night afore to be able to load the van properly on this 
particular morning ?” 

" I think it’d been better if I hadn’t taken it,” replied 
Michael, now fairly unmasked. 

“ Oh I you were not drunk, but you think it would 
have been hotter you had not taken this sup the night 
afore. Very well, I have nothing more to ask you.” 
And the witness stood down. 

' Application was now made to the judge that ladies 
might be requested to leave tho Court, it being proposed 
to call the medical evidence to provo the nature of some 
injuries which were included in the “ otherwise seriously 
damaged and hurt” of tho declaration. The request was 
at once acceded to, 'and * 1 the Court, by the usher, its 
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mouthpiece, proclaimed aloud that all ladies were to leave 
the Court. A flutter ensued among the petticoats, and 
many went their way, with an expression of mingled sur- 
prise and indignation upon tho faces oft the woarers of 
them, as though they resented the notion of raising and 
th'jp iVsappointing their curiosity. I say many went their 
way, but not all ; some thero wore who put a bold-— their 
expelled sisters called it a brazen— face upon the matter, 
and stuck to their scats liko women whose desire fbr 
knowlodgo is greater than thoir sense of shame. Hfa 
lordship lookod round upon thoso law-loving dames, and 
remarked, in a significant tono, that he had directed all 
ladies to quit tho Court. It was at this particular 
momont that tho usher became immortal, not knowing, 
liowover, tho greatness ot the famo which ho was laying 
up for himself. Whether ho roally did not see the 
bonnets, whose unshamcfaccd owners kept them obsti- 
nately in tho halls of justico, or whether it was in the 
profundity of his scorn that he spake it, this deponent 
showoth not, but in answor to the remark thrown out by 
the learned judgo, came from the usher the pride-killing 
words, “ All .the ladies have loft the Court, my lord.” 

A smile, and then a titter, which waxed speedily till it 
became a laugh, was observablo on the faoes of judge, 
jurors, and counsel. Even a blush flitted aordfa the 
countenances of the unshamefaced ones, and the usher 
stood a satirist confessed in the middle of the Court. His 
lordship adopted the meaning which all hearers attached 
to tho words of the censor, himself as much astonished at 
his speech as the most amused one there, and, looking 
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towards Serjeant , said that ho might now proceed, 

shoe the modest women had left the Court. 

The trial proceeded, the tcrriblo nature of the injuries 
received by tho*plaintiff was explained to the jury, and 
medical testimony was heard in support of tho case. 

Now his lordship had a way of notifying counsol of 
his having writton down upon his notes tho answers of 
tho witnesses, which many of thoso addressed disliked, 
almost to resistance point. Ho did not raise his head 
and nod, as judges are wont, but kept his faco still Axed 
in the direction of his paper, uttering in a sort of under- 
growl, as a sign for counsel to proceed, the monosyllables 
“Go on 1” It was not so much the use of these two 
good words that vexed tho hearts of the learned, it was 
tho manner of the user. Many had been the complaints 
mado in robing-room and in hall, of tho bearish (so they 
tormed it) method which his lordship adopted, and among 
the complainants wa3 none so bitter as Mr. Q. C., who 
was for the defence in this action. He had fretted and 
fumed visibly during the wholo of tho time he was cross- 
examining, and all who knew him were well aware that 
ere long an explosion must take place. 

His iordship had taken down tho cvidonce which Mr. 
Q. 0. dieted from the witness, and, beiog no respecter of 
persons, had notified the fact in his usual way to tho 
great man before him. Mr. Q. C. could not endure it 
longer ; he made no fresh attempt to question the witness, 
but stood stock still as in respectful attention, waiting his 
lordship's leisure to continue. 

“Go on ! " repeated his lordship, but silenoo still 
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reigned ; Mr. Q. C/s head bocame a little more erect, 
his cyos dilated a trifle more, and the starch in the large 
neckerchief whioh on wound his throat seamed 11 to boar 
him stiffly up,” as Hamlet desired his sinews might 
bear him. 

" I said, * Go on ! ’ ” observed his lordship, somewhat 
testily, raising his eyes rather than his head, to look at 
the counsel. 

Tho moment had arrived for the expected explosion ; 
his lordship himself had flred tho train. As men who 
watch some cuiious and new experiment, the bar stood 
agazo, wliilo Mr. Q. C., with an expression of deep 
astonishment and concern, stirrod himself from his 
pointer-like attitude of attention, and exclaimed with 
loud and seemingly contrite yoico “ I beg your lord- 
ship’s pardon, I thought you were speaking to the 
usher.” 

Respect for the Bench kept down open mirth, and 
Mr. Q. 0., with the tact of a general who knows how to 
follow up a viotory, without crushing the enemy it is his 
interest to keep in the field, proceeded with his exami- 
nation as if nothing unusual had happened. His lordship 
endured in silence, and bidod his time for an answer. 

P— , to my surprise and delight, did gloriously, not 
being disconcerted even when the judge, not knowing his 
name, and wishing to call him by it, desired the inter* 
mediates before mentioned os sitting between judge and 
counsel, to acquire this information for him. The stage 
whisper in whioh the inquiries were made one of the 
other, telling all whom it might concern that P was 
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unknown to the frequenters of this Court, did not cover 
him with confusion ; I fancied I detected even a sort of 
satisfied look fipon his face as, in answer to the last 
inquirer, he shewed his name on his brief, whereon was 
marked a sum equal to tjiat which potontially had been 
mine in the case of tho Great Western Railway. 

When Mr. Q. C. rose to cross-examine, some question 
as to the admissibility of tho cvidcnco he thought to 
elicit oocurrcd to that learned gentleman's mind. Ho 
wishod to removo it ; and also, perhaps, by taking his 
lordship into his confidence, to mollify through an appeal 
to his amour-propre, tho evil prejudico which the late 
rasping had occasioned. It was, theieforc, in a peculiarly 
insinuating way that he announced his intention of ad- 
ducing the questionable evidence, and in a still moro 
insinuating way, that he asked his lordship whether he 
thought it would bo admissible. 

Now it was strangely forgetful, in a man so astute as 
Mr. Q. C. undoubtedly was, so to act. He might have 
put forward tho evidence and waited for his appeal to 
the judge until such time as the opposing counsel objected 
formally ; or he might have announced his intention to 
put it forward, and proceeded to execution without 
inviting, as he did, the interference of a man he had 
offended. As it was, he gave himself over into the 
hands of Samson, and suffered accordingly. 

His lordship failed to notioe Mr. Q. (Vs first in* 
quiry, maintaining the firm demeanour he had worn 
since the learned gentleman's tongue had lashed his 
indignation into a desire to find vent ; hut when Hr. Q« O* 
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once more asked, as eager to ^instructed, whether his 

lordship thought this would bo evidence, Baron 

raised his head, looked straight into the iantom above 
him, and said to the lantern, as though he were deliver- 
ing himself of an abstract proposition for the special 
edification of tlio lantern: — “Iler Majesty and tho 
House of Lords are the only persons entitled to ask mo 
any legal questions.” This, uttered in a monotone, 
without passion, but with entire deliberateness, fell os 
falls a killing frost upon tbo tender plant. Not that 
Mr. Q. C. rescmblod a tender plant though, for ho was 
among his broth ren as tlio oak in a forest — yet, no loss 
did he feel keenly the chilling blast of his lordship's 
oracular breath. IIo feigned not to notice what every- 
body else noticod; ho stammered out something; ho 
looked confused, and at last said ho should not pross the 
c\ idence if his lordship did not think it worth while. 

His lordship expressed no opinion whatever, but being 
wearied' with the long day’s sitting, and being desirous, 
perhaps, not to risk losing the vantage ground he had 
manifestly gained, once more proposed to his brother, 

Seijcant , to consider whether the case was not one 

for a compromise. Seijoant having freely admitted 

that he thought the justice of the case required some suoh 
solution, his lordship announced that he would .adjourn 
the Court to enable counsel to come to some arrangement. 
His lordship had risen to go, and had stamped his way 
over half the length of the platform, when a very junior 
counsel, in a state of terrible trepidation! rose to make a 
motion to the Court. Blue bags and red bags, books and 
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papers, tho owners of these, and tho clerks of the owners, 
were bundling out of tho Court ; the registrar had already 
stretched himself a weary stretch in token of the ending of 
the day’s work ^the usher, henceforth immortal, had girded 
up his loins to go— when ^he faint echo of the very junior 
counsel’s voice resounded through the Court. His lord- 
ship stood in half attention for a second, looked hard at 
tho speaker, and then, resuming his walk towards the 
door curtain, was understood to say “ To-morrow ! To- 
morrow !” and so went out. Tho very junior counsel 
could not- get a hearing, and before the solicitor who had 
instructed him had finished tho talo of his reproaches, 1 
fled forth into Westminster Hull, and told this tale to my 
friends,' the cherubim in the roof. 

11 Tell it not, save to the printer,” said they, as I left 
them to their darkness and the gloom in which they havo 
thriven so long. 

° I will not,” answered I ; and I have kept my word. 
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Chaptee II. 

“And yet he semed besier than ho wrote Dan 
Chaucer five conturios ago, when describing the Man of 
Laws in the “ Canterbury Tales;” and suoh was the 
reflection which crossed my mind as I saw P — of 
whom wo know somewhat already, rush in great haste 
from his lodgings in tbo High Street to the court-house 
at Brisk, ono fine summer morning, a few oircuits back. 
He was armed for tho tight — a fight more in the fashion 
of Uljsses than of Ajax— and boro, besides tho brief with 
which ho had been trusted, two massy books of authority 
to back up his intended statements. IIo passed on, and 
I finished my pipo ; for, though tho advice of tho great 
Q. C. who had instructed mo many times in the way 
wherein I should walk, had b n en that, business or no 
business, it behoved me to show in Court regularly at 
nino o’clock every morning, when tho Court qat — and 
this advico was, beyond question, wholesome— yot had I 
found it to be, like many other wholesome things, very 
unpalatable. I gavo the “ no business ” side of the 
advice a fair trial, and small was the apparent advantage 
derived from it ; the “business ” side would have met 
with equal justice, bad it thought fit ever to present 
itself. Six oircuits were onougb for tho proof of half the 
advice ; and as, at tho tail of tho seventh, “ business ” 
did not surrender to take its trial, I thought it 
harm to db as I liked in the matter ; hence it was that, 
on this particular morning, I stayed to finish my pipe 
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instead/.of rushing eagerly, as P was doing, to tho 

disperi&ry for justice. I took my own time about bring- 
ing into subjection to the brush tho hair which stood out 
after my morning’s dip in tho river “ liko quills upon tho 
fretful porcupine I donned my robes and wig at my 

own pace ; and, as I thought of P with his brief, 

and his books, and his haste (on my honour there was no 

hint of envy, though P was but on his second 

circuit), the words of old Chauc r occurred to mo as 

apposite, and — for I liked P greatly — by the time 

my toilette was over, I had got as far as heartily to wish 
that Chaucer’s preceding line might bo equally applicable, 
“ No whor bo be«iy a man as he there n’as.’' 

And then I, too, walked over to the court-house, down 
the narrow street and down tho hill. 

A heap of folk were about tho doorway— attorneys’ 
clerks, barristers’ rinks, witnesses, and lookers-on. I 
passed through ; and, all the world being my way, it 
made no difference whother I went into the Crown Court 
or the Civil Court, so I turned into the former, and made 
my way to a place. 

The dook was rather thickly tenanted ; and, as I 
entered the court, a miserable-looking lad was standing 
in front of this pen, awaiting tho beginning of the prose- 
cution, which charged him with “ feloniously and un- 
lawfrdly stealing,” &c. He had, in truth, been guilty of 
neglect rather than crime ; but had, unfortunately, been 
brought before some stern moralists of magistrates, wbo 
took the uglier view of his ease and sent him for trial ; 
he was undefended by oounsel, and was called upon to 
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say if ho was guilty or not guilty to the charges made 
against him. . 

" Not guilty ! ” said the boy in a low Voice ; end the 
counsel for the prosecution began. 

Tn cases where the prisoner is undefended, it is not 
usual for tho prosecution to make any speech, properly so 
called. Tho case is stated to tho jury ; tho witnesses arc 
called and examined from tho depositions ; and then tho 
wholo is Bummod up and laid beforo the jury, the prisoner 
being allowed to mako his own defence after the case for 
tho prosecution is closod. But on this occasion the 
counsel for tho prosecution was about as now to his work 
as tho prisoner was to crime ; and, without intending to 
injuio the poor lad against whom ho appeared, but in 
puic ignoranco of what was right, ho commenced an 
oration which was evidently not the inspiration of tho 
moment, but a studied speech, which had had more than 
one rehi arsal. 

“ The magnitude of the crime with which the prisoner 
stands charged is such as to demand the promptest 
attention, and tho most summary repression. Our homes, 

our property— I might add, our lives — are ” 

“ Really, sir, this course is very unusual,” said the 
judge, interrupting the flow of the advocate’s words. 

The prosecutor did not see in what way the Oourse was 
unusual, and, in complete innocence, harked hook upon 
the initial words of the speech— "The magnitude of the 
crime—” v 

“ Really, sir, I must interrupt yon,” said his lordship ; 
“ you would do better to proceed with a simple state* 
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ment of foots/ 1 And, with much show of unwillingness 
— for the leaned counsel, who was from “the green 
isle/' was, like most of his countrymen, a really “ good 
fist” at a speech, and disliked missing an opportunity of 
making one— tho prosecutor continued on his way, stating 
the facts simply and calling the witness. 

The first witness was a labourer, who had seen the 
prisonor with tho “ feloniously stolen ” artiolo in his 
possession (tho lad had been told to take a spado to 

A , but had carried it only to his father's house, 

where he had mislaid and forgotten it). 

“Wero you on tho road leading to A on the 

morning of tho 3rd July P” 

" Yes.” 

“ Did you meot anyone P” 

“ Yes ; the prisoner.” 

“ Had he anything with him ?” 

“ A spade.” 

' “ Was it this spade P” (producing one). 

“ It wasP” 

“ Did you know whose spado it was P” 

“ I know it belonged to Master Turner, up to Wumlcy P” 

“Did you say anything to tho prisoner about the 

spade P” 

“I said, ‘You young rascal, you Vo stolen that 
spade !* ” 

“ What made you say that P” 

“ I hiw he must ha’jstolcn it.” 

“ No other reason?” 

« No.” 
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“ Then if yon knew he must ha’ stolen it, why did you 
not tell a policeman P” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Did yon not see any polioeman 
■' Yes.” 

M Why did you not tell him P” 

" Don’t know.” 

But the counsel pressed the witness on this point, and 
at length succeeded in getting an answer. 

“ Why did you not tell him, sir P Answer the question.” 
“ Well,” said tho man, “ I ccitninly did see a polioe- 
man, but he was only a b big fool of an Irishman, 

and I knew it was no use to tell him” 

Toor J looked a little discomfitod at this reply ; 

and in answor to his lordship’s inquiry, said he hod no 
further questions to put to the witness, who Was ordered 
to stand down, and the caso wont on to an acquittal of the 
prisoner. 

Then came the trial of a man for forgery, a oonviction, 
and the sentence. The man was an old offender in the 
same direction ; and his lordship thought fit to pass upon 
him “ a substantial sentence,” ns he called it, out of regard 
to the peculiar hatefulness of the crime, and to the feet 
that the prisoner had been tried before. I mention this 
case not merely because it followed that of which I have 
just written, but bccauso of the peculiarly sad effeot which 
the sentence had upon one quite other than the prisoner* 
A nervous movement of the' hands and a alight twitch- 
ing of the mouth, alone had betrayed the keen interest 
the prisoner took in the proceedings which so intimately 
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concerned him. When the clerk of arraigns asked the 
jury if they were agreed upon their verdict, a wistful 
lpokjr which se«!med to indicate a desire to anticipate the 
sentence, was turned upon them; and when the clerk 
further asked them if they found the prisoner tl guilty ” 
or “ not guilty,” a painful anxiety showed in the forger’s 
face, and communicated itself to the bystanders: and 
when the word “ Guilty ” dropped from the foreman’s 
lips, a sense of relief came upon all who heard it. 

His lordship— than whom was no judge more ready to 
make allowance for tho infirmities of poor human naturo 
—considered of the sentenco he should pronounce, and 
felt it his duty to give, as ho said, a substantial one. 
Addrossing a few romarks to tho better feelings of tho 
prisoner, he told him how grieved he was to see him con- 
tinue in his former evil way ; that as he had, however, 
chosen to do so, it behoved tho law to protect people from 
his knavory ; and the sentence of tho Court was that he 
be kept in penal servitude for four years. 

As soon os the words “ penal servitude for four years” 
closed the sentence which the judge pronounced, a shriek 
was uttered in tho far-end of the court, which pierced the 
cars of everyone. A woman had fainted; some poor 
creature to whom even the wretched man in the dock was 
dear, and upon whom tho sentence, double-edged, fell 
with the sharper side upon her. The man was removed 
by the “ dungeon villains ” (two eminently mild and 
kindly-looking men, by tho way), and the friends of the 
poor soul, whose sobs seemed to strain her very heart- 
strings, gathered her np and bore her out 
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Now, it may bo womanish, but bother me if “ a scene 
in court ” like this is at all to my liking. I hate to bo 
agitated whether I liko it or not ; to fin) the apple in my 
throat swell and got inoonvenient, as thpugh it were the 
“nrime” apple which caused our first mother to err; to 
fed warm and glowing about the eyes, and, will I nill I, 
to bo obliged to smother my emotion by blowing tunefrlly 
on my nose. And these things had to be endured on this 
occasion, in spito of the philosophy of a youthful attorney 
who stood by, and said, with a dcsiro to be overheard, 
“ that such things must happen, and the polico ought to 
seo that these women wore kept out of court.” To be 
sure I knew nothing of the people ; and, for aught I did 
know, they might bo the wickedest and least deserving of 
sympathy in tho whole world. So far as the trial itself 
went, there was nothing particular to sot the feelings in 
piny ; had tho mcro facts of tho crime been proved as 
stated, the prisoner found guilty, and sentenced in the 
ordinary way, I do not suppose for an instant that any* 
one would have been unusually struck by the sentence. 
But tho little something not usual— the extraordinary 
addition of a woman’s cry of sorrow ; that woman having 
nothing visibly to connect her with the case before the 
Court ; and tho sign which that cry gave of links and 
sympathies outraged, of which the Court could take no 
cognizance— these wore tho springs of an emotion which 
none but the assize-hardened do not feel — ‘-'the one 
touch of nature which makes the whole world kin.” 

Professing the stoic philosophy, I dislike occasions 
which make me show my feelings as a man. The “ one 
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touch of nature” I admire in the abstract, and in Shako- 
speare, from whom the expression is stolen, "but do not 
desire to be the/ subject of it in my own person. Lest 
nature should touch me again, I left the Crown Court, 
and walked over to the Civil side, where Justice — - 
was trying the special jury casos, and where, amidst the 
lookers-on, I saw my landlord, with eyes in which pity 
mingled with contempt as ho looked on me, robed, but 
sans brief. A moment’s reflection told me that ho would 
ohargo me no loss for the numerous “ extras ” which were 
certain to appear in my bill, pitiful though his glanco 
might now be ; so I placed my eye-glass (not that I am 
shortsighted, you know, reader) firmly into my cyc-sockct, 
assumed a haughty air, which was intended to hurl back 
the landlord's pity w ith scorn, and addressed myself to 
attending to the speeches that were being made. 

It was evident from the experience just narrated, that, 
though I might have the bad digestion, I did not possess 
u the hard heart ” which is said to bo as necessary for 
a good lawyer, as a gold latch-key has been held to be to 
an offioer in the Horse Guards. I may improve, how- 
evor, as time goes on. 

P , of whom mention was made just now, was 

about to open the pleadings in a case that had been 

culled on, when 0 , breathless and anxious, rushed 

in from the Crown Court, where he was engaged in a 
case requiring fullest attention, having heard that this 
cause, in which he was also retained for the defendant, 
had been called. His object was to get the case post- 
poned till ho could attend to it ; and had he been other 
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than ho was, or had he not plaoed temptation right ia 
his lordship’s way, ho might havo got what he wanted. 
But he was a groat drawer of the longboV ; ono who was 
known to all tho profession for the entirety in whioh ho 
n^opted M. Talleyrand’s saying, that speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts : ho was this ; and, being 
this, he tempted the Court beyond its power to bear. 
Ilurrying up to the counsel’s table, he motioned to 

V to refrain from opening, and begged his lordship 

to put off tho ease, “ for,” said lie, “ I am at this moment 
speaking in tho Crown Courtj” 

Ilis lordship’s eye twinkled ; the bar noticed the mess 

poor 0 was in ; and 0 himself was awaro of his 

mistake as soon as he had made it. Time was not given 
him to amend, for his lordship repeating the words, “ this 
moment speaking in the Crown Court,” added with an 
arch smile, which was well understood by all who saw it, 

" No, no, Mr. 0 , I can’t believe that” 

0 know what fame was his, and tho bar kotwy 

and the judge knew ; and if the public who looked on 
knew not, I take this opportunity of hinting at ity for the 
express purpose of showing them that if their vulgar and 
calumnious riddle about lawyers being euoli restless 
people, because they first lie on this sido and then on 
that, and lie even in their graves— a riddle feloniously 
stolen, by the way, from a bon mol of Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s, when he was Lord Chancellor— be founded on 
fact, the professional brethren of these restless men take 
good earn they shall not forget their, characteristics. For 
the riddle £ ever thought the properest answer was, that 
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lawyers are restless because they never lio at all ; but 
even if I could make my meaning dear upon this head, 
as an able write/ in a magazine some time ago did his, in 
an article called “The Morality of Advocaoy,” there 
would be no end of people^ to join issue with me; so I 
give up the attempt to alter tho riddle and its answer, 
deeming tho game not worth the candle. 

0 *s application was granted, as P and his 

learned friends did not object, and 0 went back in 

peace to his defence of “ bigamus.” The next cause was 
callod, and at the name of il„a young man of temperament 
the most nervous in the world, a quality which made the 
bar an almost insuperable bar to him, rose to his foot, 
and announced that he appeared for the defendant. 
Counsel for the plaintiff opened, called his witnesses, and 
closed his case, which seemed to be a winning one. 
Counsel for tho defendant rose, blushed to tho very roots 
— I had almost written tops— of his wig, looked like tho 
incarnation of confusion, and thus delivered : — 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of tho jury ; my client in 
this case— my client, gentlemen — my client, my lord— 
my client and at this stage the poor man seomed per- 
fectly overcome by the natural enemy with which he was 
combating, His mouth was as if paralysis had striken it ; 
his lips were parched, his glance wandered about the 
court, his tongue stammered, and then wagged no more. 
The Court waited ; some men pitied the poor creature 
tuck in the slough of words, unable to ’ijefc free ; others 
enjoyed the joke and grinned unkindly grins. The occa- 
sion was too much also for his lordship, who loaned tot* 
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ward a -little, and said, in a tone of voice which With 
other words might have been taken for encouraging, 
“ Pray, sir, proceed ; thus far the Court isVvith yon.” 

The nervous man was stung to the quiok, and like a 
sA/R|y pursued to a corner, turned round and stood fiercely 
at bay. lie floundered on in spite of himself, and was 
getting fairly undor way, to the relief of everyone who 
heard him, when in an unfoitunato moment he allowed 
his eloquence to hurry him into a falso quantity, and then 
he was in the toils again. There is a writ called of “quare 
impedit” the o whereof in “ impedit,” is short. By pure 
misfortune — for the nervous man “ was a scholar, and a 
lipc and good one”-— by puic misfortune, and the hurry 
he was in, ho gave this word as though the e wore long, 
and called the writ ono of “ quare impedit.” 

The sharp ear of tho judge detected the false concord, 
and beforo tho speaker could corioct for himself, was 
down upon him hko a Nasmyth’s hammer. “Pray 
shorten your speech, sir. Itemember wo have a good 
deal to get through.” The blow was a fair one, though 

it foil heavily upon Mr. T , who continued to speak 

like one grown dosperate, reminding one of the bull in a 
Spanish arena when tho red flags and tho darts have been 
plied some time. He plunged on here aud there through 
the case, butting, hut not bellowing at his antagonist, 
who did for him the service of a matador, and gave him 
the coup de grdee, to the poor fellow’s utter discomfiture. 

The said antagonist rose to reply, sad as* a boa con- 
strictor licks and fondles his prey before he detours ft, so 
the antagonist bespattered Mr, T— with praise, Stud 
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complimented him upon “his thrilling and powerful 
appeal.” “ The Lord hath delivered him into my hands/’ 
was the profan/ aside, however, with which the advocate 
forecast, to tho^ nearest him, the issue of the fight. The 
speaker went on and proceeded to dissoct the speech of 
his opponent, and, metaphorically speaking, the speech- 
maker himself. He exposed tho fallacies, turned tho 
facts so as to show tho lcvcrse side of them, and drew a 
deduction from his learned friend’s own premises, so dia- 
metrically opposito to that which had been drawn by him, 
that Mr. T , though he did not interrupt by speak- 

ing, could not refrain from showing his dissent by violent 
shaking of the head. 

“My loarncd friend on the other side shakos his 
head/’ said the speaker, raising his voice, and emphasiz- 
ing the word “ head.” “ I don’t know that there’s much 
in tkatf* and at this neither pity nor decorum could 
keep the bystanders within bounds ; a laugh, general and 

hearty, was raised at the expense of poor Mr. T , 

who, painfully alivo to the wound which had been inflicted, 
gesticulated in vain endeavour to get a hearing for some- 
thing whioh might havo hurled his enemy to the ground ; 
but the possibility got thrown away; Mr. T— -re- 
mained crushed, though exceedingly angry. 

Now it happens that the court-house at the assize town 
of Brisk is inconveniently near to the market, which is 
the resort of farmers for miles round. Thither como 
cattle, sheep, and boasts of burden ; sjjd thither are taken 
grain, and hay, and all kinds of agricultural produce. 
The place is so near to the courts of law, that (he sounds 
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of markoting, tlio groats of and the noise of blatant 
boasts, have many times been known to pierce the sanctum 
of justice, and to interfere with the delivery of grave 
human utteranoes. On this occasion, i^ien Mr. T— 
came so grievously to grief, high market was going on 
m tho street and placo outside. Animals of various kinds 
had given audible proof of their presence, and just as the 

vanquisher of Mr. T resumed his speech, a jackass, 

dosuous of showing his sense of the learned gentleman's 
sharp wit, set up a bray sufficiently loud to be heard right 
through the court. 

It was his lordship’s turn now, and ho, thinking per- 
haps that so keen a tonguesman as he who was speaking 
could look well enough to himself, to be able to Sear a 
rub down, said, with a good-humoured smile, Tvhioh was 
the salve to his blow, “ One at a time, brother; one at 
a time.” 

The serjeant reddened slightly, and merely nodded 
assent to his lordship’s proposition. The laugh was 
against the serjeant, but “ nothing he reck’d,” or seemed 
to do, and went on to the close of his speech: 

His lordship began to sum up the case to the jury, 
sifting the facts, and laying down the law. He had not 
proceeded very far, when the animal aforesaid, instigated, 
no doubt, by a feeling of kindness for the seijeanfc, took 
advantage of a slight pause in the summing up, to testify 
once more to its appreciation of English jurisprudence. 
The load hee*hawl resounded through the court, at- 
tracting the attention, if not the fears, of the judge. 
Eespeot for the bench precluded any such notice by the 
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bar, as the bench had taken of the former bray ; bat his 
lordship had flung down*his glovo to the serjeant, and 
tho serjoant wat not tho man to refuse tho gage. He 
followed his owi^plan in taking it up. When the judge 
continued his address to tho jury, t£o impression created 
by the jackass being yet fresh upon the audience, Serjeant 

turned him around to tho leader who sat next him, 

and said in a stage whisper, heard distinctly by cyory one, 
“ I never noticed till now the rcmarkablo echo in this 
court.” 

“ Not even with your long ears,” said a junior in a 
whisper as audible as the last romaik, whereby tho laugh 
which began to rise at his lordship’s expense was shifted 
back again to the serjeant, who strove between his dignity 
— which Would not let him notice the junior so immea- 
surably beneath him— and his anger, which made his 
fingers itch to punch the junior’s head. The seijeant was 
a wrathful man, and had the reputation of even “ swoar- 
ing hiB prayers.” Forth from his mouth flowed a Btring 
of muttered curses, like lava from a volcano that cannot 
burst in open fury ; and to judgo from appearances a 
breach of the peace seemed not unlikely to occur at a 
later hour in the day ; though, as far as I know, none 
actually took place, the serjeant, a thoroughly good fellow, 
having been observed to selcot his youthful adversary for 
special attention at tho mess on that very same day; and 
even after speaking highly of him as a foetnan worthy of 
his own steel. He recognised an equal, as Lord Thuriow 
did whin tho usher of the court gave back his lordship’s 
“ — damn you,” after enduring meekly and m patience 
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for the space of five minutes a Jong string of invectives, 
hurled at him because the Lord Chancellor’s inkstand woe 
not filled. \ 

P ’s case camo on in duo course, ar$L P fleshed 

his maiden sword right valiantly. He bore up against 
the excessive respect of his own witness, who insisted on 
calling him “ my lord,” drawing upon him a flood of con- 
gratulations fiom his brethren, and a remark from his 

lordship that “ the witness was only anticipating.” 0 

strove and did mightily; and the jury gave right between 
tliem — at least I trust so, for I cannot speak out of my 
own knowledge. The heat of the weather and tho stuffi- 
ness of the court combined, with the want of special in- 
terest in any one of the causes, to make the assize court 

of Brisk, in the county of , intolerable by four 

o’clock in the afternoon. Tho only piece of paper I had 
touched for tho day in the way of business, was the mess- 
man’s dinner-list, whereon I had iuscribod my name. It 

was useless to wait, I thought, so nudging R , my 

follow in lodgings, and mine own peculiar friend* I left 
the court for moro refreshing haunts. I strode away, and 

in company with R , who “rowed in tho -flame boat” 

with myself, sought upon tho waters of the Cray an appe- 
tite for the dinner we were to eat at half-post six. 
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THE RESPECTABLE MAUIED WITKIM. 


I have a theory that a man’s fate lies in hj| natural 
disposition; not the disposition which he has control 
over, but a certain secret and unsuspected bent of bis 
mind, which leads him right or wrong, against his will 
and against his knowledge. Thus, I believe that the 
man who never gets on in the world has within him a 
oertain bias toward^ the wrong side of the road of Kfe. 
He is like one of those balls used in playing bowls. He 
is, to all appearance, perfectly round and equally balanced; 
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but roll bim as straight as you will, be invariably inclines 
to one side. When we see men equal in ^11 other respeots 
—in talent, education, physical strength, #md personal ap- 
pearanoe — it is, I suspect, this secret bias which makes 
the difference in their fortunes. One goes straight along 
the high road of life to the goal ; while the other struggles 
onward for a while, inclining little by little towards the 
side, until at last he rolls into the ditoh. This bias is 
placed variously, and disposes the ball to every variety of 
accident. Thus one becomes rich, another po or ;one 
catches all the diseases that flesh is heir to, another 
escapos them; one is di owned, another is hanged. I 
have long entertained the belief that it is a oertain and 
particular kind of person who catches the small-pox and 
becomes pitted by it ; that it is a particular kind of per- 
son who is destined to a wooden leg ; that it is a very 
exceptionable and distinct kind of person who is destined 
to bo murdered : I further believo that, if we could only 
make a diagnosis of the predisposition of those persons, 
and ascertain the naturo of the bias and its general indi- 
cations, wo should be able to look in a man’s face and tell 
him fork, cortainty that he will one day have a wooden 
leg, or that he will be murdered, or that he will he 
smashed in a railway accident. There are certain thing s 
that I am not afraid of, because I feel that they will 
never happen to me. I fed that I have the bios which 
will, under oertain circumstances, always keep me right 
side up. There are other things, again, that I am afraid 
of, because I am not sure hpw my bias lies with regard 
to them. 
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In -pursuing this theory, I am disposed to believe that 
there is a certaiA kind of men and women whose bias is 

f 

always rolling tyern into the witness box; whose bias 
first of all rolls them into situations where they see and 
hear things bearing upon matters which will become the 
subjeot of litigation or criminal process. Look at the 
people whom Mr. Brunton has so happily sketched in 
illustration of these remarks. There they are, born wit- 
nesses ; types which we see in the box repeated over and 
over again, with all the fatuity which leads them ijjto the 
position of witnesses, and all the attributes which bo pe- 
culiarly fit them for the operations of counsel plainly 
stamped upon their features. They cannot help being 
witnesses any more than Di. Watts’ bears and lions 
could help growling and fighting. It is their nature to. 
Mark the dull witness. Have you not seen him times out 
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of number P At tho police-court in a case of assault and 
battory— ho happened to be in the wa$ f at the time, of 
course : at the inquest — he was pasting just at tho 
indent tho deceased threw himself from the first-floor 
window : in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in a oase of 
collision, whero the defondant is sued for damages on the 
score of having taken the wrong side of the road. Of 
courso he gets into tho dock instead of the witness-box ; 
of courso he stumbles up the steps, and equally of oourse 
stumbles down thorn again. Ho takes the book in the 
wrong hand, and when he is told to tako it in the other, 
that hand is sure to bo gloved ; the court is kept waiting 
while hr divests himself of this urticlo of apparel ; and 
the consciousness of the witness that all eyes are upon 
him, concentrated m ft focal glare of reproof and irapa- 
ticuce, only tends to increase and intensify his stupidity, 
no drops the hook ; ho kisses his thumb— not evasively, 
for ho is incapable of any design whatevor ; ho looks at 
tho judge when he ought to bo looking at the counsel, 
and at the counsel when he ought to bo looking at the 
judge. There is such an utter want of method in the 
stupidity of this witness that counsel can make nothing 
of him. He peijures himself a dozen times, and with 
regard to that collision case, gets into such a fog about 
the rule of the road, that at last he doesn’t know his 
right hand from his left. It is useless for counsel to 
point with triumph to the inconsistencies of thip witness’s 
evidence} for it is obvious to everybody that tie is* quite 
iuoapable of throwing any light on the subject whatever, 
and that what he says ono way or another is of no 
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importance. The examining counsel is only too glad to 
get rid of such a. witness, and very soon tells him to stand 
down— a command which he obeys by tumbling down 
and staggering into the bojly of the court, with a dumb- 
foundered expression quite pitiful to behold. 

Now the confident witness steps into the box. He is, 
in his own idea, prepared for everything. He is pre- 
pared for the slips; he is ready at all points for the 
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greasy New Testament. He looks the counsel steadily 
in the face, as much as to say — u you will not shake my 
evidence, I can tell you.” The counsel meets this look 
with a glance of anticipated triumph v There is a defined 
position here whose assumption of strength is its greatest 
weakness. The confident witness has resolved to answer 
yes and no, and not to be tempted into any amplifica- 
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tions which will give the cross-examining counsel an 
opportunity of badgering him. The counsel can make 
nothing of him for a while ; but at last f 'he goads him 
into an expression of< anger ; when, Beoing that ho i& 
losing his tomper, ho smiles a galling smile, and says — 
“ No doubt, sir, you think yourself a very clever fellow : 
don’t you, now P Answer mo, sir.” The confident wit- 
ness falling into this trap, and thinking “ answer mo, 
sii,” has reference to the question about his cleverness, 
snaps the counsel up w ith a retort about being as clever 
as he is ; and immediately tho badgering commences. 

“ How daro you interrupt me, sir P Prevarication 
won’t do here, sir. Itemcmbcr you arc on your oath, 
sir ! ” And the indignation of tho witness being thus 
aroused — by, it must be confessed, a most unwarrantable 
and ungentlemanly course of proceeding— away goes the 
main-shoet of his confidence, and he is left floundering 
about without rudder or compass in the raging sea of his 
anger. It is now the worthy object of the learned 
couusel to make him contradict himself, and to exhibit- 
him in the eyes of the jury as a person utterly unworthy 
of belief. 

There is a norvous variety of this witness, who is 
occasionally frightenod into doubting his own hand- 
writing. He is positive at first ; has no doubt on tho 
point whatever. It is, or it is not. Then he is asked if 
he made a point of putting a dot over the i in “ Jenkins.” 
He always made a point of that. 

“ Do you ever omit the dot P” 

" Never.” 
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"Then be. good enough to look at this signature" 
(oounsel gives Lim a letter, folded up so as to conDeal 
everything buwthe signature) . 11 You perceive there is 

no dot over the i there. Js that your signature?" 

" I should say not." 

“ You should say not — why ? Because there is no 
dot over the i ? " 

" Yes •, because there is no dot over the i." 

" Now, Bir, look at the whole of that letter. Did you 
write such a letter ?" 



tub vimas who m ihmhthh© nreo doubtihq mi own 
Hirowumro. 

"Certainly; I did write such a letter" 

" Did you write that letter V* 
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“ Romembor, sir, you aro on your oath. Is it like 
your handwriting ?” 

" It is.” 

“ Is it like your signature P” 

“It is.” 

“ Is it your signature P” 

“ It might be.” 

“ Gentlemen of the jury ; after most positively deny- 
ing that this was his signature, the witness at longth 
admits that it might be. What rclianco then can be 
placed upon the doubts which he expresses with regard 
to the document upon which this action is based P” 

This witness has really ro doubts about his hand- 
writing at all, until ho is artfully induced to commit 
himself with regard to the dotting of i’s and the crossing 
of t’s. 

The deaf witness is not a hopeful subject for counsel 
to deal with ; and when, on entering tho box, ho settles 
himself into a leaning postur#, with his hand to his ear, 
the gentlemen in tho horsehair wigs will bo seen to ex- 
change glances which imply mutual pity for each other. 
Those glances say plainly enough, “ Here is a deaf old 
post, who will pretend to be much more deaf than he 
really is, and will be sure to have the sympathies of the 
public if we bully him.” Tho deaf witness, when the 
counsel begins to ask awkward questions, says M eh P” to 
everything ; and if he be a knowing witness at the some 
time, pretends not to understand, which justifies him in 
giving stupid and irrelevant answors. As a rule, both 
sides are not sorry to get rid of a deaf witness ; and he 
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is told to stand clown in tones of mingled pity and 
contempt. 9 



TUB DEAF WITNESS 


The knowing witness, who is not deaf, is a too-clever- 
by-half gentleman, who soon falls a prey to his over 
weening opinion of his own sharpness. They are not 
going to fiighten him by ashing him to kiss the book. 
He kisses it with a smack of the lips and a wag of the 
head, by which he seems to indicato that he is prepared 
to eat the book if required. Then, after a question or 
two, when he thinks he is getting tho lest of it with the 
lawyers, he winks at the general audience, and so fondly 
believes he is taking everybody into his confidence, 
against his croSs-examiner. This is tho gentleman who 
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ib ciediled with those sharp retorts upon lawyers which 
wc find in jest-hooks and collecting of wit wild humour ; 
but I fear he has little real claim to c^rtinotion as a 
dealer m rcpaitee. Those smart thing? jbie "made up” 
for him, as they are made for the wag, and generally for 
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Joseph Miller. The retorts of the knowing witness are 
usually on the simplest principle of tn quoque , and as 
their pith chiefly consists in their rudeness — only counsel 
aie allowed to be rude in court — they are certain to be 
chocked by the court. The court docs not tolerate jokes 
that are not made by itself. 

The witness who introduces foreign matter into her 
evidence is generally of the female gender, and is a 
person whose appearance and manner warrant oonnsel in 
addressing her as " my good woman.” She will deplare 
that she is "wt a good woman,” and secure for that 
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standard witticism* the laugh which it never fails to raise, 
whether spokep innocently or with intent. She deals 
very much in/' he said,” and “ she said;” and of course 
the counsel doesn’t want to know what he said or she 
said, but what the good woman saw with her own eyes 
and heard with her own ear*. But nothing on earth will 



TKS WITHERS WHO INTRODUCES FOREIGN MATTER INTO HER EVIDENCE. 

induoe her to stick to the point; and though she is 
pulled up again and again, she still persists in giving all 
collateral circumstances in minute detail. I should say 
that when this witness goes to the play, she provides her- 
self with a small bottlo of rum and an egg-cup. 

The interesting witness is also of the feminine gender — 
slim, prim, modest, and demure. She is a young lady of 
“ prepossessing appearance,” and notably interesting, The 
moment she steps into the box and puts up her veil to 
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kiss tho kook, the gentlemen in the horse- hair wigs fix 
their eye-glasses and scrutinize her narrowly ; and, as 
the gentlemen of the long robe are proverbially polite, 
they will be seen, while staring the investing young 
lady out of countenance, to nudge each other and pass 
lound pleasant jokes. The interesting young-lady wit- 
ness is rarely to be met with in the Queen's Bench, the 
Common Pleas, or the Exchequer. The place to look for 
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her is the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 
where it is generally the object of the cross-examining 
counsel to prove that the interesting witness, who has 
prepossessed every one by her modest demeanour, is no 
better than she should be. There is possibly no warranty 
for this course of proceeding ; but then the noble praotice 
of the law requires that a barrister should do the best ha 
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can for his client* qnd that he must not soruple to blacken 
the character of the innocent, in order to protect from the 
conpcfqucnccs 6f his crime one whom he well knows to bo 
girflty. I 

The interesting female witness is of two kinds. Ono is 
what she seems ; the otlicr is not what sho SQcms. The 
mock-modest lady usually gives her cross-examiner a good 
doal of trouble. Sho is nary; brief in her answors, de- 
cisive in her replies ; and her habit of dropping her eyes 
enables her to conceal her emotions. This witness holds 
out to the last. The other, who is really tho interesting, 
modest, demure, timid creatuic that sho appears, soon 
betrays hcisclf under a scvcio cross-examination. Her 
only weapon of defence rises unbidden from the depths of 
her wounded feelings, in the shape of a flood of teais. 



MORE ' WITNESSES” 



TUB WWBBSS WHO OAU BD ‘ CONSIDERABLE AMUSEVERT I IT 001 iRf 

In discoursing concerning witnesses only a few days back, 
I took the opportunity of bioaching the theory that the 
givers of evidence in the courts of justice were so far 
Wan feoe poets m that they are born! not made. JW U* 
non Jit f 

Tl# first person who steps into the box on the present 
oocasi^ is a remarkable example m point He Ik 
witness who causes considerable amusement in QOort. l> 
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Some persons may be disposed to find fault with the re- 
porter 'for his uniform adherence to the use of tho word 
** considerable.'^ Why not “ much, 11 or “ great P” No ; 
the reporter is nght. Other persons might cause “ much,” 
or “great,” or “littlo ” amusement; but “considerable” 
is the exact measure of this person’s power of exciting 
risibility combined with pciplexity and wonder. Ho 
does not do it intentionally ; he docs not know that ho is 
doing it, and his fun is of a very dubious kmd. There- 
fore tho amazement which it causes is “considerable.” 
Some laugh at him, othors think him a fool ; an'd tho 
counsel who is cross-examining him is piobably a littlo 
out of temper. This witness is not a complete succc^, 
one way or another, ne is neither a triumph to hii" 
own partj^nor a defeat to the opposite side. All that he 
does in a definite way is + o “ cause considerable amuso- 
ment in court.” * 

Tho odd, uniquo, and almost paradoxical thing about 
this witness is that he never causos amusement in any 
degree, considerable or otherwise, anywhere else. At 
home he is simply lumpy and stupid ; abroad in the 
world, he is a heavy impediment in everybody’s way. 
He is a very unlikely flint indeed, and no one t&mks of 
attempting to strike Are out of him. Ho is about as 
likely a medium for that purpose as a slice of Butch 
cheese. It is only when you pen him in a witnes$-box, 
and strike him stupid with your legal eye, in presence of 
judge and jury, that you oftn make him yield anything 
that is at all calculated to afford either amusement or in- 
struction. 
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He produces his considerable amusement (not with 
any design on his part, however,) fcynwans well known 
to tho two end men in a band of nigger ^orenaddrs. 

Counsel screwing his glass in his 'sj'e, and putting on 
his most searching expression, says : — 

“ Now, sir ; on your oath, did you not know that the 
deceased had made a will ?” Tlio witness hesitate* and 
looks idiotia 

“ Answer me, sir,” roars the counsel, “ and remember 
you are on youi oath Did you not know that the de- 
ceased had made a will ?’* 

r Xhe witness answers at last, M Well, sir, I was;', 
which "causes considerable amusement in court,” and 
greatly provokes the examining counsel. 

“ Now, sir, since I have been able to screw so muoh 
out of you, perhaps 3 ou will answer me this question : 
“ What did the deceased die of ? ” 

The witness docs not appear to understand. 

" What did the deoeased die of P ” tho counsel repeats. 

“ Ho died of a Tuesday, sir,” says the witness with 
tho utmost gravity. And of course tho audience go into 
convulsions and the crior has to restore order in c&urt 

This witness is nover of the slightest service in eluci- 
dating a case, and counsel are generally glad to get rid ot 
him, except when the proceedings are getting 'flat, and 
went enlivening. Some counsel like a butt of this kind 
to ahoot the arrows of their wit at ; just as wanton street-, 

t like to tease and make sport of an idiot ( 

0 next witness who steps into the box is a charge- 
Sheet in himself, so expressive is he in every feature, and 
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in his whole style, of a tipsy row in the Haymarket, with 
beating of the police, and attempts to rescue from cnstody. 
It is quite unnecessary for the active and intelligent offi- 
cer to enter into details. We sec the case at a glance. 
Mr. Slapbang has been making free. He has visited a 
mnsio hall or two, where he has joined in the chorus; he 
has danced at a casino , he has partaken of devilled kid- 
neys at a night supper-room ; and visiting all these places 



SftS to two gentleman described in the charge sheet as 
“JUDICAL STUDENT,” who PAID THE PIKE, AND IMMEDIATELY 
LETT THI 00 CRT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 

in a jovial and reckless humour, he has disregarded that 
wholesome convivial maxim which says that yon 
never mix your liquors. Mr. S&pbang’W mixed his 
liquors, the consequence being a disposition to heat his 
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stick against lamp-posts, to woke th« v midnight, fohoes 
with “ lul-li-e-ty," t^pd to show faiflf tnd^peftdfenio hy 
resisting the authority of the police, au£?Whaps b$eri$g 
thum that most unpardonable of all iLBtlits, known fotbo 
force — “ voilence ” r 

When Mr. Slapbang appears in tho dook he metis a 
great effort, conscious of the presence of his 
keep his “ pcckci ” up. The gloss and glory of his jilts® 
have been somewhat dimmed by a night's durance is the 
colls ; but what he has lost in this respect he endeavours 
to make up for by a jaunty dcvil-may-care manner. Ho 
says ho was “ficsh,” or “sprung,” and “ didn't Inflow 
’n hat ho was doing,” with quite a grand air, as if it were 
a high privilege of his order to get drunk and resist the 
polico. His mannei almost implies that it ib quite a 
condescension on his pait to come there and allow the 
magistr itc to have anything to say in the matter. There 
is not such a very great difference between the ocrttducl 
of this gentlemanly offender and that of the hardened 
criminal who thiows his shoo at the judge, or declares, 
when sentence is pronounced, that ho “could do that 


little lot on his head.” Mr. Slapbang throw* /insolent 
glances at tho bench, and when ho is fined, iupte&tly 


brings out a handful of money with an air eayi 
plainly^- 1 ' Fine away; make it double if ydulita 
nothing to me.” When Mr. Slapbang " leaves 

his friends,” he is the centre of a sort of MmaSd 
pmmutL : you would not think that lie had^beeksub- 
jUmd p % authority of the lu 

ha| triujnphed ovcr it. Sis "friends'* are veiy Hk< 
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himself^ In most oases they arc the companions of his 
rerveliy, who have been more fortunate than Mr. Slap- 
bongHn eluding the clutches of the police, When Mr. 
Slapbang leaves the court with his friends, ho usually 
proceeds direct to the first public-house, whpre the corn- 
pan^ sarcastically diink to the jolly good health of the 
beak." 



IBB WlTHHSS WHO SWEARS THAT BLACK H WHITE I 


The witness who insists that black is white is one of 
those eelf-conoeited persons, who, when they once say>a 
thing, etiok to it at all hazards. He has no intention of 
being dishonest, or of saying that whioh is not true, bat 
he has a great idea of his owiy nfalKbility, and a servant 
dread of being thought the weak-minded person that be 
really is. He is the port of person who likes to fie an 
authority in a public-house parlour; who cannot bear to 
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bo contradioted, and who will not allow any authority to 
ovenveigh his* own. I have heard in the pritte Of 
his knowlodge— for ho pretends to knovfc ^crything-^ond 
in tho fulness of his conceit, make a sAi that 11 between 
jou and I” is correct, and refuse to be convinced of k his 
ciror, even when the decision has been given agains^him 
by a leforce of his own choosing. 

“ Sir,” ho said, rising and addressing the chairmatj onO 
tuning when a new comer in tho parlour ventured to 
di&agioc with his view of a certain matter — “ Sir, I havo 
used this room now for five-and-twjenty years. Is that 
so, sir P ” 

The chaiiman admitted that it was so — with much 
lespcct foi the fact. 

“ And in all that time, have you ever heard me oon- 
tudictcd bofoie P ” 

“ No,” says tho chairman, “ never.” 

“ Very well, then,” says our friend. And with that 
sits down, satisfied that the bare mention of thegfect will 
bo sufficient to deter any one from a repetition of the 
offenoe which has just roused his indignation. s 

This witness always enters tho box with the food idea 
that he will prove “ too much ” for the counsel, but in 
the end it generally happens that counsel prate too 
much for him. Conceit is like pride— liable to have a 
fail; but, udHke pride, it does not always feel the |part* 
It has a thick skin. 

witness who expresses astonishment indig- 
nation at the doubts which counsel throw upbn his adbu- 
racy ’and veracity is a vaiiety of the seme type* fie is 
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also conawted, but ho has, at the same time, an inordinate 
ids eAgf’bis own i importance. He is a man who studies 
SfMraiiGes, ai)d “ makes up” for the character whioh 
he Rights to.euact through life. He loves to be grumpy 
and testy, and in his own sphere he is a sort of Scotch 



thistle who allows no one to meddle with him with im- 
punity. Naturally when an audacious hand, gloved with 
the protection of the law, rudely seizes bold of him, and 
blunts the point of his bristles, he doesn't like it. He is 
an easy prey to counsel, as every witness is who stands 
upon bis dignity or importance, and gets upset from that 


high pedestal. 

The young lady whose auctions the defendant has 
trifled with fad blighted if generally of the order' of 
female known as w interesting,* And when ityedr in- 
teresting she always gains the day. A judge recently 


mm te»* 

stated?— almost complained — tftkt ibrte is no get$n£ 
juries to find a yonng and interesting (bfVuSe gfWilfy M 
anything— even when guilt is brongt^ home to her 
without the possibility of a doubt. Counsel know this 
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well, and, I am told, always instruct a young *and in- 
teresting femalo how to comport herself so as to make an 
impression upon the jury. ' 

The stage directions, I believe, are something Kferthji, 
“Enter the box (or the dock, as the case may be} W&feh 
your veil down. This gives me oocasion to tell 
raise, your veil, and show your face to the jnry, 
you do thin burst into tears and use your Triutaitfabtld 
padmt handkerchief. Then let the juw Seay 
eyes-ii|»w^h weeping, and your damask < 

and coursed with bittet tears. Whop' you 
m held pressed by tbe opposing counsel, begin to 'sob, 
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and grasp the rail as if for support. You will then be 
accommodated* with a scent-bottle and a chair ; and the 
j \\t / will think the cross-examining counsel a brute, and 
you an injured angel/' 

Observance of these directions by a young and in- 
teresting female never fails. She will get clear of, oven 
if she has murdered her grandmother. 

In a simple case of blighted affection, theic is no need 
to tuj&e so much tiouble. Only let the lady be well 
dressed, and look pi city, and it is obvious at once (to the 
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jury) that the defendant is not only heartless and cruel 
in the last degree, bnt utterly insensible to the charms of 
youth and innocence. Yet in nine oases out of ten this 
interesting female who weeps and sobs, and uses her 
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smelling bottle, is an artful scheme* Look at tbe 
gentleman who trifled with her affections. * ?s that the . 
sort of person to kindle in any female broaij pour- 
ing flame of lovo P Is he tho sort of person to love any 
one but himself, or to choiish anything but his whiskers^ 
Ifo is a triflor, it is truo, but lie has not trifled with tot 
interesting and artful female’s heart, bocauso she b&s up 
licai t to triflo with. She might sUe him for wasting her 
timo, but not for breaking liei hcait. 
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THE VAUITTIES OT COUNSEL. 

Every doss or oider m nature lias its spcoios or varieties, 
and thore is no largo elojbs of men which has not at once 
its common characlu and its numeious varieties— its 
general typo and its special variations This is eminently 
SO o£frtho older of the Ba^, which includes perhaps a 
greater number of varctics than any other. Every in- 
dividual of eminence has distinguishing traits and cha- 
racteristics, which would require individual portraiture— 
and perhaps we may some day essay a series of suoh 
portraitures of eminent men at the Bar. Blit at present 
our idea is a description of certain varieties of the class— 
tho individuals of which may not bo of sufficient impor- 
tance to require a more particular portraiture. In this 
attempt we have been aided by the pencil as well aedby 
tfce pen. 

The first is a rather rare and very obsoure vari^f^ 
very Ado se? n or known, as the individuals wh*l&fy^|lto 
it lurk in chamber* and^seldom show in court. When 
thoy dd come down^perhaps, like old Presto^ te argue 
a nice point of real properly Uw, or ravel in the technical 
subtleties of oonvcyancing— they have the 'aspect of 
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pundits, and evince an unbounded oontempt for the court, 
whoso ignorance they condescend to They 

will consume a whole day in a dul^dty, d®Gnry 
argument, stuffed full of citations from “Coke upon 
Littleton/' and “ Feirnc on Contingent Remainder#, ** 
und “Saunders on Uses,” all of which they read out In 
a calm unceasing diawl, without once changing their 
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tone, or ever being betrayed into a spark of energy or 
show of earnestness. They generally send one or tuft) of 
the judges to sleep ( and inflict upon the others the cruel 
torture of trying for hours to keep awake. When they 
have done, the judges thank Heaven that the/ have 
ended, inch depart with beclouded minds but*'$fateful 
hearts ; knowing, perhaps, rather less of the matter than' 
they did Wore, but feeling like men who have been sorely 
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The whole air of this manner of men while 
jf is that of a professor or tutor readings lecture to 
s ” of pupils or students. They believe themselves 
i of the species of recondite knowledge they 
profess, and which without them would be lost to man- 
kind. They are a kind of legal Brahmins, who despise 
all the other orders of their brctlucn, and think that all 
law is wrapped up in conveyancing and titles. They are 
never happier then when engaged in picking holes in a 
title, except when they have found one. 
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This, also, is a rare and almost extinct variety. Hfey 
flourished in the Ecclesiastical Courts under the hid 
system ; but when the Prdbate Court and Divore6 Court 
established and their M doctors” were made 
of, they fell under the lash of Cress Well, who tilirly' ex- 
tinguished them as a .class. The brethren used to crowd 
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into tho Probate Coart to hear Sir Cress well gooff end 
joke at “ tho doctors/' They were ^lUl/schekstio 
class, crammed full of recondite learnw gleaned from 
the books of the jurists of tho middle agts and thfr dark 
records of Doctors’ Commons. When called out inta'the 
general practice of tho new system, they were like tfwls 
brought suddenly into open day. They were so bedevilled 
by Sir Crcsswcll, that somo of them fell into despair. 
And tho worst of it was, it was all done so politely that 
they could not complain. lie flouted them so calmly! 
and with such a refined sarcasm, that often they did not 
perceivo it, and while all around were smiling, they 
thought they were doing it well. By degrees it dawned 
upon them that they were just a little too slow; somo of 
them brightened up and did better, others simply died 
out: thoy disappeared. A new race arose by degrees 
fitted for tho now system; but still tho old variety 
lingers, and can somotimes bo seen. The rare specimon 
wo mqy now and then sco will straggle into a court of 
common law to arguo on a church-rate question, or a 
matter of a tithe “ modus/’ or a “ faculty to have a pew, 
or to build ilpon a graveyard,” and the like. And then 
they revel in “ Gibson’s Codex,” and “ Bum's Eccle- 
siastical Law,” and the like, and read whole pages of 
Latin with infinite relish. They are exceedingly ctyioal 
in look and style, ore pedantic, and sometimes priggish. 

Tl^ere is a species of barrister whoso forte is qmm&it, 
and whose style is the plausible. They 11 pht jftjagg ” so 
oleveily, as to pat the oase quite in the right light— for 
their clients. They^re calm end dispassionate in their 

% ' M 
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moaner 1 ! and are great in banoo— before the judges. 
They profess a c contempt for juries, except, perhaps, in 
heavy' and important special jury cases, when sometimes 
they condescend to convince them. They are often chan- 
cery men, and so in the habit of addressing judges, that, 



though they may be sophistical, they are never rhetorical. 
They would be ashamed of it, even if they could do it — 
which most of them could not. They are eminently 
argumentative, or affect to be so, which is the same thing 
as to style. 

This is a speoies of the olass of which there are several 
varieties) but they have all common characteristics. 
There is the Nisi Prius variety, and the Criminal Court 
variety ; and these, again, ore sub-divided ; there is the 
9*1 jury variety and the common jury variety; and 
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differ greatly m style, as may be conceived. Still they 
all have a common charaoter which abundantly distin- 
guishes them from the preceding classes. They have all 
this in common, that they are in the habit of addressing 
twelve men at least to say nothing of the audience, of 
whioh several varieties always think more than of the 
jury. The twelve men may be small traders or farmers* 
or they rilay be gentlemen-merohants, hawkers, and the 
like; hut still they are twelve men, and tweiv^Si)toiui 
who know nothing of law, and have seldom much logical 
acumeti, or very severe taste. Hence the style of the 
Jury Counsel is always more or less popular and rtf eq* 
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tandum. The main distinction between the different 
varieties it in tin? amount of noise they make. The com- 
mon jury variety are always more noisy than the spe- 
cial jury ; and the sessions variety mote so still. The 
C.iminal counsel, who has 'so often to defend men uho 
have had the misfoilune to gel into mischief, as the facts 
are generally against him, has of com sc to appeal a good 
deal to the feelings. He denounces policemen in tones of 
thunder, and tries to make out that the real rogue is the 
prosecutor. All this requires exertion, and the less he is 
in earnest the more anxious is he to appear to be. Hence 
he is always noisy, and sometimes stentorian. Ono of 
the class was lately complimented at sessions, by one of 
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his facetious brethren, upon his having reduoed most of 
ths magistrates to entire’ deafhess. He is 'pathetic At 
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times, and then generally quotes jso^e, lines from 
Shakspearo (whioh he has carefully got ; but hie usual 

characteristic is noise. The specimen |4kiiated on the 
preceding page appears to belong to this variety ; lie is 
evidently “ going to the jury!” j 1 

This spacies — not generally much enoumbered 'with 
business— affect tbo gontlemanly, and are, above all, 
anxious to look the character. They are usually hand 
some, are carefully well dressed, and their whiskers tare 
almost always luxurious, cultivated and oorled* The 
wig is always in fine order ; it is never put on in a hnny ; 
the linen collar, “choker,” and “bands” are always 
puro and spotless, and without a crumple: they are 
always put on carefully and slowly. In short, every- 
thing about the man is nice ; his whole air, aspect, and 
appearance are studiously proper and becoming. And 
there is the quiet consciousness of this, which completes 
the character. There is the complacent smirk of self- 
satisfied success in appearance. It is confined to ap- 
pearance, for he is never— or hardly over— heard; and 
when ho is, he usually makes an ass of himself— for 
there is nothing in him ; and ho has so long been in the 
habit of devoting unlimited leisure to his outward 'guise 
and appearance, that his mind is poor. Nevertheless, it 
often happens that he has good “connections 11 and a 
patron ; and thus there is a chanoe that he will ‘get a 
plaoe ; a post in some department, or perhaps eyen a seat 
upon' the bench at a police-court, where he W^Make an 
ass of himself in public, unless he has ksm enough to 
he as silent as possible, and let his chief clerk do the 
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work, and direct him (in a whisper) what to say. Per- 
haps ho gets an flppointmont in the colonics ; or perhaps 
hq‘ succeeds to an estate, and disappears ; or perhaps, 
upon the faith of his being at the bar, and the credit of 
his gentlemanly appearance, he marries a wealthy widow, 
and then also disappears. 

This variety betrays and portrays itself. To use a 
legal phrase, “It is bad on the face of it.” You 
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observe the eyeglass — an unfailing trait of the class— 
which is noted for its great powers of observation, exer- 
cised continually upon everything and every one in 
court ; hot with a constant eye to the facetious, Any- 
thing— in judge or jury/ witness or audience, -but above 
all in a brother barrister — on which a joke can be hung, 
is sure to be nSe'd by that acute ear, and that unfailing 
eye, He is always a man without business s and his 
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great delight is to be sarcastic op. his brethren who have 
it. He comes into oourt very late, add Jier goes very 
early, for he sits up at nights— not study^, but playing; 
and the piobability is that ho had much more wine than 
was good for him ; for which rbason ho has a craving ^or 
soda water and other cooling drinks ; and has no mind 
for work, or for anything but fun. He is generally rerj „ 
full of spnits, and ivhcn men havo nothing to do he helps 
to beguile tho tedium of tho day ; but when they are 
bus), ho is a bore. ITc has no mind but for the comical 
sido of things ; and if tliero is a comical sido to a case, 
he is sure to soo it. no has often a taste for drawing, 
and if so, it always tends to caricature ; and hia ample 
leisure is spont chiefly in noting and portraying the 
littlo peculiarities of his brethren. He is a contributor 
sometimes to tho lighter order of literature ; and one of 
the species has obliged us with tho foregoing sketches of 
“the brethren.” 




People talk about the World of London. London baa 
a dozen worlds at least. For all that some of these 
know or care of others they might as well be shining in 
different planets. But there ia one world with which 
molt other worlds cannot avoid making occasional ac- 
quaintance — that is the wttrld of Westminster Hall. 
Apart from the legislative chambers, in whose proceed- 
ings every bodps concerned, it must be strange indeed for 
any member of the general community not to be in- 
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terestod, directly or indirectly, at one time or another, In 
a transaction connected with a Parliamentary Committed * 
or a Court of Law. Certain it is that y$ will meet on 
most days down at Westminster— and more* especially in 
tho height of tlio season and tho session, during the Usfc 
two terms before the long vacation — representative men 
and women of all classes, drawn togothcr by business or 
curiosity os tbo caso may be. 

Tho way down to Westminster — that is to say, the 
way of those who go from tho Temple — has been mj&de 
more cesy than it was by the Thames Embankment 
vhich will be a right loyal 10 id some of tbeso days when 
it has mtclligiblo appioachcs, and tho trees have grown, 
and tho small boys-havo been driven away, and carriages 
can be driven along it— when, in fact, it has dropped its 
present dissipated character of a show and a playground, 
and has settled down into a respectable thoroughfaro. At 
picsent the swiftest mode of malting the journey is by a 
penny steamer. But penny steameis arc of course avail- 
able only if you do not happen to bo proud. Tho penny 
publio whom you see on board aro not pretty to look 
at, and seem principally possessed by a keen sensp of 
eoonomy, extended not only to travelling expenses, bafcto 
tho artide of soap. Some philosophic barristers patro- 
nise tho boats ; indeed there is a plentiful sprinkling of 
these early in the morning ; but being residents, hi 
chamborsthey are principally juniors, and do pot i^ejnde 
the greet dignitaries of the profession. The are 
represented, however, by their olerks— bankers' eterks 
aro wdnjerfaily partial to penny steamers— who may be 
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seen at all hours of the day going backwards and forwards 
with briefs and‘bags ; and among them, with Melancholy 
marking him for her own and remaining in undisputed 
possession, you may suroly note the clerk of some un- 
happy Mr. Briefless, who ' 11 brings his master's grey wig 
down in sorrow to tho court,” with a .constancy worthy 
of a more successful cause. They arc horrible means 
of progression— thoso penny steamers— but there is no 
reason why they should be so. With a supply of boats 
such ns should he employed, the river might be as 
crowded as tho streets, for the mode of travelling might 
bo made far pleasanter thuu tho mode of travelling by 
land, and in point of speed a steamer has an advantage 
over any carriago except a railway carriage. There are 
thousands upon thousands of tho public who would bo 
glad to make use of a better olass of boats, say such as the 
Saloon Steamers that now ply above bridgo, only of suit- 
able size. With conveyances of this kind the journey 
between London and Westminster might bo made a 
festive progress, and passongers would cheerfully pay, 
say, the prices charged on the Metropolitan Bailway, 
first, second, and third class. I throw out the hint to 
speculators, who, I am certain, would never repent a little 
enterprise in this direction. 

fee way down to Westminster by road is broad and 
pleasant enough after you get out of the Strand; end 
scarcely have you passed ©haring Gross than yen qo me 
upon Westminster Hall, us represented by the people 
about you. It is, say, between eleven and twelve o’clock 
in the day. A few barristers, solicitors, and witnesses 
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aro still going down to tho courts ; also ^peities” in 
actions, their witnessos, and their friends. ; tut a great * 
many more of all those dassos are bouwiVor the com- 
mittees, which sit for the most part at twelve. Head* 
long Hansoms aro dashing along, conveying gentlemen 
with that kind of cheerfulness in their faces which comCB 
of being engaged, under profitable condition^, upon other 
people’s business rather than their own . A largo number 
of the samo class aro on foot, walking throe or four 
abreast, and engaged in pleasant discussion. Tho 
happiest of all arc the witnesses, for thoy have not the 
same care9 upon them as the parliamentary agents and 
solicitors. All they have to do is to stay in London and 
wait day after day until they efre wanted, receive their 
liberal diurnal allowances for their trouble, and in the 
end permit tho counsel on their own side to extraofc from 
them such information as they may have to supply, and 
prevent, if possible, tho counsel on the othor side from * 
demolishing their assertions. Thoro are some members 
of Parliament among tho crowd, riding, driving, or walk- 
ing, as the case may he. They are the members of the 
committees, and, if the day bo a Wednesday, their 
number is increased by those going down to attend the 
morning sitting, or rather the afternoon sitting of thft 
House. < 

As you get lower down, into Parliament Street proper, 
Westminster is still more largely represented j for 
on the left, is the Whitehall Olub, a handsome tfepe * 
building of a few years’ standing, which accommodates a 
large number of persons whose avoeaflons call them to 
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the neighbourhood. The members include M.P.s, par- 
liamentary agents, barristers, solicitors, engineers, con- 
tractors, and business men of many kinds; and the 
institution, I believe, found to bo a useful sucoess. 
For tbo public generally tho popular resort appears to bo 
a restaurant, still lower down, where fcven now, to judge 
by appearances as you pass tbo window, lunch seems to 
be going on. The lunches, however, at this hour, arc 
not very numerous, and nro confined, it may bo presumed, 
to people who havo risen late and gono out in a hurry, 
and have not had timo to breakfast. A couple of hours 
hence, besides tho occupants of tho tables, you will see a 
lunchcr on every high stoul beforo tho counter, forming 
together a serried line of determined refreshers, oscaped 
for a brief but plcas^t period from their serious duties 
on tho other sido of Palace Yard. 

Palace Yard, which you now approach, has become a 
noblo expanso, and it will bo nobler when certain old 
houses arc removed. But turning your back upon those, 
there is no suoh fine spectacle in London as that pre- 
sented by tho Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Hall, with tho adjacent objects, including the handsomest 
bridge iu the metropolis. If you are not a person of 
importance, which you probably arc, you will at least 
fancy .you are ; for the policeman at the crossing, struck, 
no doubt, by your imposing presence, rushes forward and 
behaves with despofio tyranny towards a waggon, flight 
cart, and a four-wheeled “ grinder, 1 * which ho compels 
to draw up in order not to interfere with yOnr progress. 
Ee would certainly exeroise'the same arbitrary authority 
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towards a Hansom which is also amongst the vehiol^R 
emerging from the bridge ; but the Hanson^ ccbtjr is too 
much for the minion of the law, and nea ay drives over - 
youwhilo you are availing yourself of the facility afforded 
by judicious regulations. 

Inside the Ilall of Rufus thcro aro a great number of 
tho same kind of persons as those who have accompanied 
you down Parliament Street, with tho difference that; 
tho barristers, pacing up and down, or staying to talk in 
groupt, are all wigged and gowned, and produce the 
mevitabid impression which Mr. Dickens has made im- 
mortal, having reference to “ that variety of nosq and 
whisker for which the bai of England is so justly cele- 
brated.” Thero aro a gicat many idlers among these— * 
idlers in 6pite of themselves— and somo of them seem to 
find it difficult to keep up an appcaranco of pre-ocoupa- 
tion. It would be a very valuable addition to a legal 
education if its recipient could manage to throw into 
his face an expression which should inevitably convey 
tho idea to the public mind that he would bo particularly 
wanted in court in a quarter of an hour. But I Jiavc 
nover known perfect success attend an attempt of tho 
kind : and tho improssion usually conveyod by a more or 
less unknown junior wandering about Westminster 
is, that it does not particularly matter where he may tys. 
To-day one of this unhappy class has the temerity to 
take tw^ ladies about, with on evident mission to shew 
them the Hons of the locality. You cap see 
they a^ not " parties ” or witnesses. Parties undiifc- 
nesa^Mttey be as young, as blooming and aslaabioimWy 
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dressed; but they would never be so smiling and so 
efityy, wear thht pretty fluttering manner, and talk with 
such Charmingly .volatile rapidity as the fair creatures in 
question. I should mention by the way, for tho sake of 
the proprieties, that, besides tho barrister, they are ac- 
companied by a young gentleman who is evidently thoir 
brothor, from the entiro contempt with which ho regards 
them and their proceedings. lie gives them entirely up 
tp their friend in tho wig, who may be heard to say in 
the course of conversation— 

“ I think we might hear somo fun in the Houso of 
Lords. They arc engaged with appeals, and I think 

Miss is still addrossing tho court. This is her 

tenth day/ 1 

The idea of hearing a Indy conducting her own case 
finds immediate favour, and the party soon mako their 
way to tho bar of tho House. As wc also are idling and 
looking about us, we may as well follow them. 

They are very inhospitable 'to strangers in tho House 
of Lords, that is to say, whon tho House is sitting in its 
legal oapacity. The court occupies a very small part of 
tho legislative chamber, and the impression produced is 
that the members huddle together iu order that they 
may not have to speak too loud. There is no accommo- 
dation even for counsel who aro not engaged in the pro- 
,ceedings, and very little allowance is made for cuMty 
on the part of any class of persons ; but you are free to 
push in at the bar and see and hear what yonedn. 

Upon the present oooas mar there ace only two Me 
besides the Lord Chancellor, and only one 
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ex-Lord Chancellor himself— appears to take any interest 
in the proceedings. The central objoot'is the suitor. 
This, as wo havo already hoard, is p lady. She 'is 
addressing tho Court when wo enter, seems to haye been 
addressing it for some timo past, and evidently intend! , 
to address it for some tmio in the future. As she stands 
behind a table, upon which her papers are plaoed, she is 
in advanco of us, and we can catch a glimpse of her face 
only at intervals, when she turns asido to place her hand 
upon a dooumont which she wishes to consult. But wo 
can observe at first glance that she is a little lady rather 
than Otherwise, that sho has a neat, slender figure, care- 
fully and compactly clad in black, and that upon her head 
she wears a little hat, “of tho penod ” as to size, and 
to some extont in tho manner in which it is worn, but 
by no means exaggerated in any respect. Upon further 
observation you see that sho has wliat is called a clever 
fatso, with an expression indicative of culture and refine- 
ment j and tho latter conclusion is justified by the voice, 
which is dear and ringing, and remarkable for its nice 
intonation. The lady, too, enjoys tho advantage of oak 
easy flow of language, which never halts for a point or 
an expression, and she has apparently a thorough mastery 
of her ease. If the Lord Chancellor ventures to ques>- 
tion a statement or criticise a oonolusion, the fair pleaded 
at once puts he? little black-gloved hand upon the docu- 
ment containing her authority, and the great legal 
tionary i&*t once confuted. The next time ho ventures, 
an objection the some process is -repeated, until his lord- 
ship at left tarns to arrive at the bcHef that it is safest ' 
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not to open hk mouth. The other lords, when equally 
meet with a similar fate ; so, by degrees, the lady 
has everything her own way, and continues her address 
unmolested. The composure with which sho goes ovor 
her ground is somo thing wonderful. Thero is no flurry, 
no undue oxcitcmont, and only a certain serious emphasis 
which her arguments receive distinguish her manner 
from that of an ordinary advocate, and indicate that she 
is pleading her own causo and has a strong interest in 
the case. Sho has near her a legal adviser in the person 
of a Queen’s Counsel, but she seldom consults him, and 
seems indeed to know her own business remarkably well. 
This is the tenth day of her address, and it threatens to 
last for many days more : it would bo rash indeed to cal- 
culate whon it is likely to eoncludo. The case, it may 
he here mentioned, is a very complicated ono, involving 
a question of legitimacy ; the documents connected with 
it are of a voluminous character, and the lady has a 
great tendency to read these at length, to refresh herself, 
through their agency, in the intervals of original argu- 
ment. How the case will end I will not venturo to sur- 
mise, but the reflection certainly strikes one that if ladies 
get called to the bar and advocate other people’s oases 
With the persistency that they do their own, the proceed- 
ings of the courts will be considerably lengthened and 
far greater demands than tinder present condition? will 
be made upon the endurance of the judges. 

Happily we are doing no more than amuse ourselves ; 
so, after half an hour’s aeguaintsmoe with the great legi- 
timacy ease? we an content to follow the example —set a 
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quarter of d&lionr before-*# the young bftpptaf J4 , 
interesting iiieml*, and betake ourselves etyfewibre* ! * 
There are several committees sitting up-st&ir%an^o- 
ing a throng of persons proceeding thither we follow tl&n, 
as in curiosity bound. The Coumons 1 gallery is cTov? 
with counsel, solicitors, agents, witnesses, and all the I 
of the people of whom we havo seen so many t 
in Parliament Street; for one of the rooms has jutit l 
cleared for the deliberation of the committoe. Soma are 
walking up and down ; others are standing about fa 
groups; everybody is talking, there is general exoitem^. 
andfsome little hilarity on the part of those belonging lo 
the apparently winning side. The witnesses are, as ustlfiJ, 
more lively than anybody else. It is all holiday with 
them, far away as they are from their provincial homes; 
and their feet not being upon their native heaths, their 
names are all the more Mucgregor. They begin already 
to take refreshment at the adjacent bufFot, to oomp^e 
notes us to who stayed latest, or did something m bfit 
remarkable somewhere last night, and to make arrange* 
mentsfor dining together this evening and going toiome 
entertainment afterwards — the words w Gaiety H WdA 
11 Alhambra 11 being not unfrequently heard in such &■ 
oussions. Mingled with this kind of talk you hear 
deal a'bout corporations, town qouncils, water suppl^P^ 
, eftmes, ,'traffic, trade, shipping, curves, ( 
j in general to any extent. An l 
investigation in one of the 
if conversation. It is e 
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is more anxious, somehow, t& Confer the boon than the 
ratepayers areja receive it. We enter the room in ox- 
pAk of some amusement, and ore not disappointed. 

Ipgftipacious and imposing apartment, oonoeived when 
the architect was in a massive mood, but with compen- 
sating tendencies towards lightness. The oak panelling 
and the window-frames arc in antique style, but designed 
with a modem oyo to businoss. The fashion is bold, 
with no gratuitous ornament. It is medievalism made 
easy ; medievalism made light and cheerful, and receiv- 
ing a modern character from green baize, blotting-paper, 
arid wafers. At the upper end of tho room, within the 
bar which excludes the profano public, is a table of horse- 
shoe shape, at the upper end of which, on the convex 
side, Bit tho committee. Op the light — looking from the 
lower end of the room — is an exclusive tablo ocoupied by 
the dark of the committee, who makes minutos of the 
proceedings. In the centre of the horseshoo is another 


exclusive table, occupied by a shorthand writer, engaged* 
I suppose, by the promoters, whose businoss it is to take 
a full note — that is .to say, take every word — of what 


pastes. There are reporters for the press also, at another 
table, in a comer-; but their office can scarcely be an 
arsons one, judging from the little you ever tee in the 
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keen and appreciative indifference* a ad botfWtui Q^- 
Bional question in reference to a doubtful point yo$ Would 
think that they wero not listening at, alL The"faci is 
that they are following the statement with muoh attention 
— with more, indeed, than they would bestow upon 
specohes of counsel in general ; for the committee ate for 
the most part men of business— m a parliamentary wap, 
but still men of business— and regard oounsel primd fit&fa 
as impostors. But the counsel in question i s a gref^t 
man. He is one of tho loaders of the parliamentary bar. 
He is allied to noble families, and makes fabulous suflai 
of money. So the committee pay hitn some kind of de- 
ference when they make any sign at all ; and when they 
speak to him it is always with social respect They 
address him by his full name — a double surname — and 
always with a certain graciousness, even upon a point Of 
difference. It is always — “ Exouse mo, Mr. Verbose 
Jawktus, but I do not quite understand;” or, "I think, 
Mr. Verbose Jawkins, that the committee have some dif- 
ficulty ” — and so forth. Mr. Verbose Jawkins, is 
meantime — (be is a big, blond, handsome man, wify ft 
grand society manner)— is gliding through his brief Itt 
the pleasantest possible style, patronizing his facts, ftkd 
setting forth his conclusions as if they were so 
friends of kis, who must make their way upon hj^infro* 
dueflfog*' '^Se has to refer a great deal to his pape^Jhd 
is o ow i fonal ly coached by the keen 
elbow. talks all the time that he is |raii|t|94 

when WpftDflfe fyt suggdttons, alwftjw Jpf ^ with 

the ai rnf lfeu^ua&^y interrupt^ tod, aft* m 
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ceiving enlightenment in this manner, eofrects previous 
of his own with a severe air, as if they had 
htj^i made by somebody else. In this manner he goes* on 
for 'forty*' minutes; and then, after a peroration which 
shows that he at loast is quite convinced, runs away and 
leaves the rest of tho business to his juniors. lie has 
during the forty minutes been opening the case for the pro- 
moters, and his fee for this littlo attention is five hundred 
guineas, to say nothing for refreshers and consultations. 

Mr. Verbose Jawkins being wanted in another com- 
mittee, the examination of witnesses is proceeded with 
under the conduct of juniors, as I have intimated. But 
all goes well. Never were witnesses more willing ; never 
were counsel more alive to tho importance of their com- 
munications. Ono of the witnesses is an eldorly geUtle- 
mah, and the counsel who examines him is a very young 
gentleman. The former, in fact, is the father of the 
latter ; but the coincidence of names is apparently not 
noticed, and the examination goes on as glibly as 
maybe. 

The counsel looks as if he had never seen the witness 
before. Referring to his brief, apparently for informs 
turn, he says— 

"Year name, I think, sir, is Mulligan P ” 

“ “It is, replies Mr. Mulligan, with an evident fc&ire 

- y- 0 , t 

“You are an alderman, I think, of the city $“«**** 
rejoins tie counsel, determined, in tho interests 1 
clients/tWt their witnesset$hall speak with'fbe ^pmty 
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“I am / 1 says the witness, taking upon, himself, with* 
Homan fortitude, the responsibility invalid. 

"Then, 4 Mr Mulligan/’ pursues the counsel, 14 T shill 
be obliged if you will tell the honourable committee*** 
and so forth J umoi counsel, I notice, are generally ua^ 
ticular in referring to the committee as the honourable 
committeo, which is a deferential concession not strictly 
enjoined by etiquette I supposo they think that it loots 
parliamentary, and perhaps it docs 

While tho examination of the witness is being thus 
agreeably conducted, lunch- timo armes There is 
adjournment for this refreshment, and, indoed, the com- 
mittee alone seemed to bo influenced by the event. At 
about two oMoch stealthy waiters creep m and bring to 
tho members small plates of sandwiches and little cruets 
of what appears to be sherry, tho latter being imbibed 
from tumblers with tho addition of water As a general 
rule, members take m their lunch with an air of reserve 
as if it wore statistics which might be outbid, or argu- 
ments to be subsequently refuted But ono of the nuuL- 
bor I notice leccivcs his with relish, os if ho believe^ in 
it, and mtendod to give an opinion in its favour. Oouh* 
sol are evidently not supposed to require extraneous sup- 
port in common with the other assistants at the prodpa- 
ings. Some, I suppose, are too busy ; others too*$$fe& 
Among tie tetter Bio clerk, I think, must bo held ft 
the p&m. Ho is a young man— always a you 
scrup&busly dressed, with on eye to dignity ya 
display j and like all officiate with too much 1 
seems to iotd woA in supremo eontep^^rdftes a 
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gjmi deal in the freak disposition, from time to time, of 
Jd^jmpers, but^ias little employment for his pen. I sus- 
P^tthat he oonsiders the actors in the scene as bq many 
^armless lunatics* who have a ration d'Hre for his espe- 
oial benefit, which benefits rather a boro than otherwise. 
The most occupied person is one who has no formal recog- 
nition. He is tho shorthand wntcr at the centre table, 
dlose by which is tho chair assigned for the accommoda- 
tion of the witnesses. His pen never ceases so long as 
anything is being said. lie gets a little holiday if tho 
counsel road something already on record, have to wait a 
minute ox two for a document, or pause while refreshing 
themselves with faots ; but those are but brief oases in 
the desert of his labours. He has ono advantage, how- 
ever, which those otherwise engaged do not enjoy. I 
suspect that he knows nothing of what is passing, and, 
while pursuing an almost mechanical task, is able to think 
about anything he pleases. He certainly never seems to 
take the smallest interest in the proceedings. The re- 
porters for the press, who are digesting them into narra- 
tive form, evinoe something like an opinion, as you may 
hear in remarks from time to time, or see in the expres- 
sion of their faoes. But the official stenographer U un- 
moved as the Sphynx, and takes no account of the mean- 
ing of the words— his business is only with the WQfds 
themselves. fie does not even feel bound to see fjfgdiX 
believe that if the ohairman were to take his soaiwtlh 
his tad under his arm, this- imperturbable tatfepary 
Would net considor himself ailed upon tp record the feet 
I have heard of a gentleman of this eta, on the' staff of 
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a daily journal, bejng sent at Easter on pragmas time, 
when critics are in great request, to write a Review if a ' 
theatrical performance. He attended with note-book and 
pencils as soon as the doors opened, was a little puzzle^ 
at the overture, but brightened up when the play beg^ 
and then proceeded cheerfully to take a full note of 
“ Romeo and Juhot ” from beginning to end. Hej^os 
rather surprised, on arriving afterwards at the office, to 
find that he would not be required to “ write out” the 
result pf his labours. Upon another occasion, it is addp4 
he was deputed to furnish an account of an^eclipse of the 
sun which was exciting unusual attention. He attended 
with characteristic punctuality, note-book in hand, and 
waited with groat patience during the progress df the 
event. Dut ns nobody connected with the business in 
hand was heard to make any remark, he conceived that 
he had nothing to do, so contented himself with sending 
in a report that 11 the proceedings wore devoid of interest” 
Such men as these are fortunato if they have much to jdo 
with parliamentary committoos ; for they escape from * 
great deal that is boring to other people. / 

There is nothing romarkable in the cross-exunjna^f 
of the witnesses, as far as the opposing counsel are o% - 
corned, But there is a gentleman representing a jfar. 
tioulftr body of ratepayers, whose interests are affeofcdl j 
the Bill in a particular manner, who is n6t a 1 * 

bat aa attorney, and lie imports into tbe ] 
afaount ^liveliness that may be missed by F- 1 
of the tap" He is a North*of*Ireland niau, . 

eare who khows it His accent, indeed, ^ofidms the 
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feet in uhmistakeable tones. Hie question involved has 
ttqfe&g to. do with politics ; hut the importation of the 
fmnjp element seems inevitable in his case. Before ho 
jpgma to speak, you can see “No surrender” visibly 
depicted on his countenance ; and were ho to volunteer to 
sing “Boyne “Water,” in illustration of his case, you 
would consider the song as a matter of courso. He 
butues the witnesses with forty-barrister power, and in 
the intervals of his questions persists, in defiance of all 
rule, upon addressing tho committee in a similar strain. 
He is told that ho must not do anything of the kind, so 
hb does it more and more; and when ho has abused 
everybody else ho takes to abusing the committee itself 
Iako the gentleman of debating tendencies, who applied 
for the situation at tho Bank, and was asked to state his 
qualifications, he “ combines the most poworful invective 
with the wildest humour,” and he treats his audienoo to 
on unlimited Bupply of both. Tho committee at first do 
not exaotly know how to meet this kind of attack. They 
aW protected in tho House by tho Sorgoant-nt- Arms, but 
hero there is no functionary responsible for the preserva- 
tion of order. A judge in court can invest an usher 
wife terrible powers upon an occasion of the kind} but 
ttk committee have no usher, nor any analogous official. 
Bo, after-enduring this belligerent advocate oonsid^iibly 
beyond the limits of endurance, they order him jib ml 
down 'hnd be silent M well might they order athur- 
tioane'io take a calm view of affairs. The beitigtt&t 
advocatory goes harder to work, and mlWnaectiou, 
, somehow, with a water fupply sad the tights of Jmtfc- 
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payers, we have again a furious tirade, m/whchihe siegb 1 
of Derry figures in a prominent manner, and Boyne 
Water ” becomes imminent. So in this dilemma yto 
committee speak to somebody. I believe the somebjwy 
is the clerk, who has a great deal in common with U 
stenographer, and is sittmg patiently during the 8q$q3» 
considering it no business of his, as ho cannot see |ii8 
way to including it in tho minutos of the proceedffigt 
That functionary seems, howevei, aioused at last to the 
consciousness that something is the matter ; and I fancy 
that it is through his agency that a mossengor is fo\ tm, 
onu a policoman appeals upon the scene. But one 
policoman is nothing to a belligerent advocate, with his 
hoad full of 'prentice boy s at Derry. No surrender, 
tho victory of the Bojm, the gloiious, pious, and i W? 
mortal memory of King William, and tho rights qf 
wronged ratopayeis, all at tho same time ; and he i 
a sturdy resistance to authority. So more 
are called ; and when four of those functionaries h^VC 
arrived it is found that constitutional rights are 
trollable, and that even resistance to the water supply 
may be kept within proper bounds. By this I mean 
that it is possible to eject the belligerent advooaMf&pt k 
merely push him out by tho neck and shonldtyj&^t 
catty him out by the arms and legs— -which Extreme 
process is duly performed, despite protests which, $ J8& 
sorryio say, besides the action of the toogue^i && 
vtmf associated with the hands and feet 
gcrotil -advocate, in fact, fights like a is 

said te stand upon its tqil, and use its &w jfiemdid at 
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me) as Aggressive agents. 'The efforts of the polioo, 
Itfggpevor, are im the end suooossfol, and the belligerent 
‘advocate is oarried to the gallery outside, where he is 
left to finish his speech as he best may to a orowd of 
clerks and idlers. The business of the committoo is then 
resumed. 

The consideration of tho Bill is likely to occupy a 
great many days. Meanwhile let us look into anothor 
committee-room. Ilere tho scene is very similar to that 
presented in tho adjacent apartment. At first sight you 
would say that there wero the samo walls and windows, 
the samo horseshoe table, tho same committee, the samo 
clerk, and the samo shorthand writer. I cannot say 
the same counsel, for there aro no counsel at all. The 
subject of investigation is connected with tljo registration 
of voters, and the witnesses aie examinod by the mem- 
bers of the committee themselves Glancing again at 
the latter, you observo that they consist of prominent 
political men, including several Cabinot Ministers, the 
latter of whom are remarkably reticent, and seem bent 
upon acquiring information their own purposes, as 
they doubtless are. The proceedings are very dull, and 
do aCt repay the uninterested listener, who is unlikely to 
mafa* a long stay. In another room a railway Bill is 
undergoing investigation. It is an auxiliary to the 
Metropolitan line, and a groat map of the route is affixed 
to tho tall. We come next to an apartment where 
several little bottles of water are engaging the attend 
of the committee, and sevejal scientific gentlemen m 
explaining the results of JWr, investigation into the 
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quality of tho more or less pure liquid,. / Btft there fa 
nothing very interesting in all this,- #nd a proposal 
to desoend once more into Westminster Hall will pro- 
bably meet with approbation. 

All tho Courts are sitting, and the proceedings in Stick 
must ooncern a great number of persons. But them is 
ono court —the one whose cntranco is tho farthest fhom 
Palace Yard, and tho nearest, thorefore, to the steps ire 
are now descending— which seems to have a peculiar 
interest for the public. Thero is a large crowd outside, 
the members of which are evidently incredulous of the 
pol&eman’s assurance that thcio is no room for them 
within. But they can scarcely fail to concedo the fact 
when they see the concourse which pours forth when the 
doors are presently opened ; for it is now the middle 
of tho day, SLi the Court has adjourned for refresh* 
ment. 

In either body the idlers ore predominant Scores 
upon scores of these seem to spend their days down at 
Westminster, with no apparent objeot but to obtain gfcfe 
tuitous entertainment of a dramatio character. In this 
object, however, they must be frequently disappointed $ 
for, although many oases in court may be "as good as a 
play," a great deal depends upon what play they aaa as 
good a&t They may be a great deal better than some 


plays, and yet not be amusing. But I suspect that many* 
of these mysterious people, who patiently’ *j| 


a stronger inducement than mere amuaeps 
are so mohldy in appearance, and sorest in 
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tiers, that they must surely o6me for shelter and some- 
tMp' r Eb society. It is a distraction, I suppose, for 
these unhappy men to conoem themselves about other 
people's business father than their own. I say men, hut 
there are some women aihong them, and their case is still 
more anomalous. They come in couples, nover alone, as 
the men always do, and instead of being abject in their 
manners, take up a tone of smart cynioism when com- 
menting upon the proceedings to one another. To judge 
from their remarks, which I have overheard from time 
to time, I suspect these ladies to he under the fixed and 
unchangeable belief that her Majesty’s judgos are a set 
of old villains who have themselves been guilty of most 
of the delinquencies upon which they sit in judgment, 
aUd that the counsel— loss wicked than the judges only 
because they aro younger— aro all habitual liars, and 
httte truth as another person, to whom their fair oritios 
frequently compare them, is said to hato holy water. 
Further, I beliovo tho said fair critics to entertain the 
impression that no poor man or woman can possibly 
obtain justioo in a court of law. 

^ThlS class of persons— men and women— form, as I 
bate said, tho majority of thoso who emorgo from the 
court, whioh court, it may be hero mentioned, is noothor 
than (be Court for tho trial of Matrimonial Causes, 
Otherwise known as the Diroioe Court. But nraiy pf 
thote'-eoncevned in the proceedings also come forth* 
either go off tp lunch or distribute themselves in grttsps 
about tty Hall A case of unusual interest ia to be taken 
presently, and'&e parties appear tfr be all present That 
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well-built gentleman with the objeotibiaVJy curled 
whiskers and the somewhat simpering*; smile^whe ur 
dressed with such scrupulous care and regard tv convsta-j 
tional authenticity, I take at once to be Ihe co-n 
What nonsense it is to judge people by ap A 
Tho only co-respondent present (and he belongs to 
another case), I afterwards find to be that ugly, brutal- 
looking man with a black beard, whose countenance, 
sufficient to convict him elsewhere, ought to be his bast 
defence in the Divoicc Court— and would bo, probably, 
wore the Court a loss experienced tribunal. The gentle- 
man with the curled whiskcis walks off with a lady, arid 
promenades with her up and down the Hall. The' fact I 
find to bo that he is the lady’s sokcitor, who is giving her 
some parting words of advice previous to her appearance 
in the box ; for the lady, it seems, is the petitioner, JdjEMfc 
the respondent, and will be the first witness called A ju 6 
is a charming creature, the petitioner : gushing to afarnt', 
with fair, fluffy, and fashionable hair, and no bonnet ft) 


speak of, as regards its Bize, though the accessory is Cal- 
culated in every other respoct to inspire admixing no- 
mark. Her costume— well, it is one of those oottftfa 
dresses “ which are especially called “ costumfl^^y 
millinen. Altogether her array is admirably eatajUStd 
to entourage her natural gifts and graces ; ini ft would 


be difficult to conceive a more perfect object Of 
—except that she shows no sign of iQ- 

treater Her husband, I am informed, is not 
in theffifftlt** He » probably in court, * 

_ . .. .. .■ ...... a . _ j*__ * M >1. .JU/si 
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defend the case. The witnesses pointed out to me are a 
couple of women— one said to be a cook, while the faoe of 
'tho other says “ oharwoman” as plainly as countenance 
can speak. These two worthies are sitting together upon 
the steps, of the court discussing somo sandwichos Which 
they had brought with them in a basket, and enlivening 
their collation by frequent appeals to a flat bottle contain- 
ing a white liquid which, other things being equal, might 
be mistaken for water. Tho naked oyo, indeed, might 
make tho mistake, but tho naked nose never ; besides, 
they take it in moasured doses fiom a wine-glass, which 
is a mark of attention that people seldom pay to liquid in 
its virgin condition. The fair creatures seem to be 
greatly entertained by their conversation, which Has 
partly refercnco to the particulars of the caso just con- 
cluded, and partly to their expectations of the caso about 
to commence They aro not long in anxiety concerning 
the latter ; for tho judge is now found to have taken his 
seat, and there is a genoral rush into the court. We get 
foremost plaoos— never mind how— and are able both to 
hear and see. 

petitioner’s counsel, like her solicitor, is a "ladies' 
lawyer"— a Q.O., and a highly successful man in hfci 
profefetfon. He tempers firmness with the utmost suavity, 
and hif appearance generally is greatly in his favofcr. 
He is note of your slovenly barristers who Wear slat- 
ternly robes, crumpled bands, and wigs that have not 
been dressed for yean. His appointments are 4Q neht 
and oompaot, Kk himself generally, and he even carries 
hie Yeg&rd for the Graces loltttfto wear gloves* unlike 
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most men at the bar, who fancy, I suppo&p thateiienta 
and attorneys think them unbpsinesS-lSe. tie states 
tho petitioner’s ease with all tho eloquence of which he is 
master; and such a course of insult and injury as he 
narrates ono could scarcely suppose to be exercised to- 
wards so fair a victim except by a monster in human 
form. Not, however, that such is the appearangp of the 
respondent, who is now pointed out to us, sitting at the 
solicitor’s table. Ho looks a mere boy; a little dissi<- 
pated, perhaps, in appeal ance, but more foolish than any- 
thing jel/se. I believe his mental condition to be induced* 
not by insanity, as some of lus friends have tried to make 
out, but a strong determination of blackguardism to the 
head. Looking at tho petitioner, one cannot help hoping 
that he will prove the M. in H. F. whioh ho is repre- 
sented to be. 

The petitioner is called upon in due course foi her 
evidence. There aro some ladyliko delays, as there 
always are in such cases. First, the usher tells her th&t 
she muBt remove her right glovo, ae preliminary to homi- 
ng “ the book.” What a pity that she was not apprised 
of this necessity a quarter of an hour before 1 Gift# 
that fit like gloves are not got off in a hurry ; so thettf lb 
a little delay, not made less by the confusion of Ike 
weqrer, who is evidently consoious that the eyed pf 
Europe are-npon her. Then the judge tells her that she 
must lifkher veil. He has a notion that th& ^htrt 
spotted pipe of set whioh ike lady wears stretched toftas 
her face be thrown over her head on .the. A ertett 
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nofSMPiNo thing of the kind. She has to nnpin it, and 
bodily # off. “So very provotring,” ns sh^ after- 
ward remarks ; “ beforo the whole Conrt, too I” I am 
found to say that she looks far more injured without her 
vial than with it ; for a* pretty little spotfed thing which 
throws up the delicacy of tho complexion is not so well 
calculated to inspire pity as it ought to be. The good 
itnprossftn which she has already created is confirmed by 
the manner in which she gives her evidence— somewhat 
reluctantly, and with the sympathizing assistance of the 
junior counsel, but consistently and to tho purpose. She 
is not unagitated, as you may suppose, and at one point 
in her statement drops the glovo which has been with- 
drawn. This is picked up at onco by the taxing-master 
of the court, who retains it during the remainder of her 
examination, and then hands it back with a chivalrous 
air, such as would not have bcon expected from so prosaic 
an official. 

At last, after having been thoroughly stared out of 
countenance by everybody in court for twenty minutes or 
SO, and made the subject of aotto voce commentary of an 
improving kind on every side, the petitioner resumes her 
place in front of her counsel, her first care being to re- 
attach the spotted veil, which she does with the aid of a 
young person of most exemplary appearanoe, lookiojpSke 
a governess with a grievance, by whom she is accom- 
panied. The glove she resumes at her leisure. 

Mae evidence follows in support of oh 

stems ,m strong a one ai oould well be. 
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spondont has a case also, and his, too, is not withoj^jj 
support. The cook and the charwoman, inspired/ by 
their lunch, compromise themselves so tamplet^ly that 
they are told one after the other to stand down ; but the 
evidence of a gentleman who f ollows them is decidedly 
damaging to the petitioner. lie makes some unexpected 
statements, indeed, which the other side shows no Bigns 
of meeting. Whou the time comes, however, when ha is 
open to cross-examination, the junior counsel for the 
petitioner, who has never held n brief before, makes, 
from tho freshness of his inexperience, a suggestion to his 
senior, to which the senior, aftci some hesitation, accedes. 
Tho witness, it should bo hero stated, boars a name not 
unknown as a novelist, but the fact has not yet appeared 
before the Court. 

Ignoring loftily tho allegations made by the. witness, 
the junior prooceds in this fashion with his cross-exami- 
nation : 

Counsel. “ I boliove, sir, that among your other avooa- 
tions you aro a writer for the press P” 

Witness. “lam.” 

C. “ You aro a writer of fiction, I bcliovoP” 

W. ** Yes, I writo novels.” . 

C. “ You write from your imagination, I think ; you 
invent wfcat you put into your books P” 

W. “ I certainly do not take my writings from other 
people,” 

& ,f 4.ud what you write is not true P” 

W. '< J do not pretend it to be bo,” 

O* “ Oh l you do not pretend it to be so* 80 every 

0 
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thing you write is simply lies ; there is not a word of 
truth in any of your works P” 

W, “ They aro written from the imagination.” 

€. “ Do not prevaricate, sir ; remember, you aro upon 
your oath. Have you been writing tru*h, or have you 
beon writing lies P ” 

_ FT. “ Well, lies, since you will have it so.” 

C. “ Very well, sir. And fur how long .have you been 
writing nothing but lies?” 

FT. “ I must really appeal to his lordship, whether I 
am to ho subjected ” 

Judge. “ You had better answer the counsel sir.” 

C. “I repeat, for how many yeais have you been 
writing nothing but lies ?” 

W. “Well, since you will have it so— about twelve 
years.” 

0. “ Very well, sir ; it would have been much better 
to have told us so candidly at first. And you havo a 
mother, I think, who also writes lies P” 

W. “ I have a mother who used to write novels.” 

C, “ This is very sad— that I cannot induce you to be 
definite in your terms. For how many years did your 
mother write lies?” 

FT. “ She wrote for about twenty years.” 

C, “And during that time never wrote a word of 
truth?” 

W. “ I suppose not, in the sense you mean. 0 

C. “ That will do, sir. You have been writmg nothing 
hut lies for the last twelve years, and your mother wroto 
nothing but lies for twenty yean before. 1 need not 
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question you os to your statements conducing my clients, 
as the court and the jury must hdve ftrmed their own 
opinion upon that subjoct. You may now stand down, 
sir.” 

The witness’s testimony is thus triumphantly shaken*— 
a fact of which the leader'does not fail to make use in his 
reply. The judge tells the j ury th at they need not trouble 
themsolves about the facts elicited in cross-examination j 
but the jury are evidently imputed with the lying pro- 
pensities of the witness, and return a verdict for the peti- 
tioner without leaving the box. 

A frieftd tells me that my memory is misleading me, 
and that the case to which I lofcr was not tried in the 
Divorce Court. It may be so ; but it is nevertheless true 
that, even in such a well -conducted tribunal as that of 
Lord Penzanoc, a pretty petitioner excites more interest 
than an ugly one, and a bold lino of cross-examination 
will sometimes materially assist a caso. 

Wo turn next into another court, where nothing less 
interesting than a breach of promise of marriage case is 
being tried. 

'The experience of most persons, I fancy, would tend to 
the conclusion that the offences which lead to actions of 
this nature are continually being committed- in all doses 


of society, and that the occasional coses whioh we hear of 
in the courts are but a small proportion of the number. 
It is seldom, indeed, that we find an instance in ti&kih 
both’Of the parties belong to the upper ranks ; for it is 
only viler very exceptional ch cum stances that' persons 
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sure involved. As a general rule, the plaintiff or the 
defendant, or, it {pay be, both the one and the other, arc 
of dfcoentric character, whoso courtship has beon removed 
from the ordinary Conditions which precede matrimony. 
There are usually discrepancies as to ago, or station, or 
money, or good sense, or good looks ; and tho revelations 
to which the proceedings lead frequently briug before us 
the strangest pictures of life. Here, for instance, is one 
as developed in evidence to-day. The plaintiff and de- 
fendant stand in the some relation to one another as 
the plaintiff and defendant in tho case of "Bardell v. 
Pickwick ” — that is to say, Mrs. Brown let lodgings, and 
Mr. Jones lived in them — otherwise there is not much 
resemblance between the two cases. Mrs. Brown was a 
widow with two children. Kio enjoyed a combination of 
personal characteristics which, as her counsel reminded 
the court, might, upon Itoyal authority, bo considered 
attractions ; that is to say, she was “ fair, fat, and forty,” 
though it seems that she did not, in the opinion of those 
who saw her in court, look anything like the ago which 
was considered so charming by his late Majesty George the 
Fourth. Mr. Jones, described by the plaintiffs counsel 
to be about fifty-five, but “ guessed ” by one of the wit- 
nesses to be nearly twenty years older, is evidently, from 
bis appearance an aged man, is paralysed besides, and 
has been so for some years, though one of the witnesses 
says that " he sometimes got better.” He is, however, 
capable of enjoying life in his own way, which Way stems 
to be by no means disassociated with amnsemente outtrf 
doors. Thus it appears that ho has boen in the hteft of 
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accompanying Mrs. Jones, her two childreii, and hie par- 
ticular friend Mr. Robinson, a retired Wilder, to fiHuio-' 
halls and similar places of recreation*; and not only Mr. 
Robinson, but the cabman who drove them about,, is 
stated to have been aware of the understanding between 
him and the fair — not to say fat and forty — widow. Mr. 
Robinson’s view of the matter was that Mr. Brown, .by 
proposing such an alliance, was “ going to make aft old 
fool of himself ; ” but it is to be feared that Mr. Robin- 
son’s opinion was not quite disinterested, for he admitted 
that he lived not only with, hut " upon ” the defendfajt, 
in whoso premises he must have been rather at home than 
otherwise; for, according to his own comprehensive ac- 
count, he slept there, he breakfasted there, he dined there, 
ho supped there, and he “ grogged” there. , The force of 
living with a man, one would think, could no farther go. 
In return for this slight accommodation he was in the 
habit of giving defendant such littlo assistance as his infir- 
mities might requiro ; and tho idea of being displaced by 
such an intrusion as a wife, seems to have been peculiarly 
distasteful to him. For tho defendant, it Bhould be 
observed, was a rich man for his station in life, and 
did not caro who knew it,” for ho had cards announcing' 
that he was “ a widower and gentleman/' and was so 
“ described in the books of tho Bank of England*” and 
further, that he had an office where he lent money. He 
told £&} friends that he had nearly five thousand pounds in 
the Beffk, and that he would settle four thousand of it upon 
the plaintiff. ThJfeabman, who, in consequence of being 
regularly employed to drive the party about on their plea- 
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sttfeas, seenisto have been quite on intimato terms, deposed 
that the defendant spoke about tbe lady “m a jocular 
way/' tho jocularity consisting, as be explained, somo- 
what to tho surpriso of the jjudge, in saying that she was 
a very nioe woman, and that lie intended to marry her. 
The cabman, too, was ablo to tell that ho had driven Mr. 
Jonos to Doctors’ Commons, and saw him get a marriage- 
licence, and present it to Mrs. Biown. Nay, more, ho 
certified that the defendant had given a material guaran- 
tee of his honourable intentions in a manner, I fancy, 
hitherto unknown to couit-ship, having ordered a brass 
plate with his own name to bo placed upon her door, and 
adorned the portal with u touching mark of his affection 
in tho form of a new knocker. It might be said that 
“he who adored her had left but the name,” and that, 
notwithstanding tho knocker, ho did not care a rap about 
her. „ But such things are difficult to conceive ; and tho 
ovidenoo discloses every appearance of tho fact, that if 
ever man meant seriously towaids a lady, that man was 
Mr. Jones. 

But he failed in his troth after all. "Wc aro prover- 
bially told that one power proposes, and another dis- 
poses; but Mr. Jones did both. Ho had proposed to 
Mrs. Brown, and then he folt disposed not to have her. 
Hence tbe present action. The defence, as frequently 
happens in brcach-of-promise cases, is that the defendant 
was not worth having ; presents a help- 
less and generally abject court. But ap- 
pearances of the kind aa implicitly relied 

upon by judges and experienc*P|a$es, A wealtf# 
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farmer, under similar circumstances, hag <be<& blown to 
present himself beforo the tribunal in the guise of a form 
labourer, in a smockfrook, with haybahds round his legs, 
a pitchfork in his hand, and ‘ jsonting generally, in his 
language and deportment, a pictuio of Cymon before hfe 
fell in love with Tphigcnia. Such stooping to conquer 
is usually appreciated by spectator, and there is evidently 
a suspicion in the present case that Mr. Jones's miserable 
make-up has been overdone. Both Mr. Robinson and 
the oabman distinctly state that he was a very different 
person during his courtship — looked well fed, was wall 
dressed, wore jewellery, and took care of himself gene- 
rally. So his counsel's appeal cannot, evidently, be sus- 
tained upon the grounds urged ; and the judge direotmg 
that the question is simply one of damages, the jury 
assess thorn at a good round sum— evidently beyond the 
expectations of the lady’s counsel, who, in the absence of 
any allegation of damaged affection's, had not anticipated 
that a business-like view of her loss of position would 
havo produced so much. But the element of hazard 
entors considerably into the finding of juries, as we all 
know. 

The next case is of a commonplace character, and 
there is nothing to note except a couple of stories then 
and there told to me, of a similar number of oounsel 
present. One is a tall man, who looks principally keen, 
but has* 4 great turn for humour, and will moke any case 
in which he is engaged amusing. He has & large practice 
now, taft a very few years ago he had none at allrand 
vas glad to hold any brief with whioh his more fortunate 
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friends might entrust him. One of these was a very 
eminent member of tho bar, who happened one day to 
have a particularly bad case, which, scandal has it, he 
felt particularly inclined to shirk. It was a bill case of a 
Tory disgraceful kind, and his client was on the wrong 
side ; so, under tho plea of business elsewhere, he handed 
over his brief to the faithful junior, and sought refuge in 
another court. Half an hour afterwards he was in West- 
minster Hall, taking his ease in legal meditation fancy 
free, when the faithful junior was seen rushing out of 
court with his gown torn nearly off his shoulders, his 
hands rather "more behind than before, and bis wig 
scarcely asserting a connection with the wearer’s head. 

" Well, how have you got on ? ” asked the great man, 
smiling, and declining to nor</» the other's confusion. 

“ Got on ! ” was the agitated answer ; “ the bill is 
impounded, tho witnesses are ordered not to leave the 
court, the attorney is to be struck off the rolls, and I — 
I have with difficulty cscapod ! ” 

What a charming thing it is to be a great man at the 
bar — so that you can leave embarrassing cases of the kind 
to faithful juniors ! 

The other member of tho bar to whom I have alluded 
is a Very sevcre-looking porson, who enjoys a great deal 
of what is said to have been Lord Thurlow's privilege— 
that of looking a great deal ,wiscr than any man ever 
was. Did I say that I hoard only one story connected 
with himP I should have said two. One is to this 
effect. When a young man— he has learned a great 
deal since then, I have no doubt— he held the o ffice of 
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judge in a small colony. He was the sole el 

the bench, so he carried everything his'Wn way. One 
day a member of the local bar disputed his ruling upon 
a certain point, and appealed to printed authority in 
support of his position. The judge’s aooount of the 
incident, as given by himself, is said to be this : “ Would 
you believe it— one of my own bar had the impertinence 
to tell me that he was right and that I was wrong, and 
he appealed to a law book to support him — his own 
book, aud tho only one in the colony.” 

“ And what did you do ?” was the natural question. 

“ What did I do ? ” was tho indignant answer ; “ there 
was only one thing to do ; I bori owed the book from 
him, and lost it, so that wc shall hear no more scandal qf 
that kind.” 

A prisoner brought beforo him on a ohargo of theft 
pleadod “guilty.” The judge explained to him that 
he was not obliged to take this courso, but might haw 
tho benefit of a trial ; so tho prisoner pleaded u not 
guilty.” Tho jury acquitted him ; upon whioh the 
judge, addressing tho accused, said, in his most severe 
manner — 

“ Prisoner at tho bar, you have confessed yourself a 
thief, and tho jury havo found you a liar — begone from 
’my sight.” 

We are now in another court, whore an unusual spene 
is presented to a stranger. He has surely come into a 
convent! « There are nuns on all sides of him, varied by 
a few priests ! At a second glance, however, he is 
assured of tho foot. He has not come into a convent, 
but a convent has come into court. There is a nun in 
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the witness-box — a mother or a Bister, whioh is itP 
Some of the Mothers are os young os some of the 
sister*. She is centainly younger than most of the nuns 
present, has a comely facaand figuro, and the clearest of 
complexions. She gives her evidence— which has refer- 
ence to a late member of the community who has beon 
expelled, and the legality of whose expulsion is being 
tried by tho court — with an artless innoconco which inte- 
rests all present. Sho is tho best witness that the 
defendants havo had on their behalf— for some mombers 
of the order were not more engaging in appearance than 
nuns need be, and cannot be considered to havo given * 
their evidence without a strong feeling against the 
plaintiff. This same plaintiff, who sits in front of tho 
counsel, with her faco towards the bench, has been tho 
main object of public attention for a fortnight past, and 
her case promises to engage tho court for days still to 
come. She is closely veiled, and the curious public have 
not beon able to soc her face since sho gave her evidence 
in the box. Sho talks somotimes to an old gentleman 
and a young lady who sit on either side of her— the 
latter understood to be her sister— but otherwise shows 
little signs of animation. Tho sister, by the way, is of 
the period, periody, and her elaborate coiffure, bonnet, 
and robes, contrast strangely with tho muffled, figure^ in 
deep black, of the ex-nun. The latter made out a strong 
case in the boginning, but it lias been weakened consi- 
derably by the character of the defence ; and the revela- 
tions of convent life, made on the one side or the ether, 
have at least not been so alarming as they were expected 
to he by the public. Still the impression upon the naiad* 
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of those whe have watched the proceeding & theft tho 
girl has been harshly treated, and it is gert&ally expected 
that she will got a verdict, with tobrably substantial 
damages. And here it may be ncntioncd — as I am not 
ndheiing to unity as to time, and have not confined 
mjsclf to any one day “down at Westminster,” that 
the end justified the anticipations, as far as tho court was 
concerned. How far the case can bo considered con- 
cluded romains to bo seen. 

At four o’clock tho committees close their proceedings, 
tho Speaker of tho House of Commons being announced 
in tho different rooms as “ at piaycrs and tho Hall is 
once more full of the moving life from upstairs. Some 
of the courts, too, havo risen, and are pouring forth their 
quota to tho crowd. There is a largo assembly of the 
public, moreover, in tho Hall, waiting to see the members 
go into the Houso ; and there is a great doal of cheering 
and counter-demonstration as certain statesmen are re- 
cognised. For a groat question, of a constitutional cha* 
lacter, is before tho legislature, and popular feeling runs 
strongly on both sides. In a short time tho last court 
will have closed, and all engaged therein will have disap* 
pcared, except thoso of the lawyers who are members o£ 
tho House. These havo a laborious time of it, and must 
perhaps attond in their places for two or three hotift 
before they can get away to dine, either in the House or 
elsewhere So thoso of tho public who ohoose to rewSin 
must transfer thoir interest to anew direction*. 
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THB JUDGE. 

The Qld Bailey ! Ugly words — associated (in a Zion- 
doner's mind, at all events) with greasy squalor, owme of 
every description, a cold, bleak-looking prison, with an 
awfuHittle iron door, three feet or so from thejgpound, 
trial by jury, black caps, bullying cotinsel, a," visibly 
affected’ 1 judge, prevaricating witnesses, and a miserable, 
trembling, damp prisoner in a dock, TbeOMBaUe,- 
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or rather the Central Criminal Court, heU4$|il}fe^>ld 
Bailey— is, par excellence, the criminal *%ourf of the 
country. In it all the excellences and ejl the disadvan- 
tages of our criminal proceduro ajo developed to an extra- 
oidmaiy degree. The Old Bailey juries aro at once more 
clearsighted and more pig-headed than any country jury. 
The local judges— that is to say, the Recordor and the 
Common-Serjcant — arc more logical, and more inflexible, 
and better lawyers than the conesponding dignitaries in 
any of our session towns. The counsel are keener in 
their conduct of defences than are the majority of circuit 
and sessions counsel ; and at the same timo tho tone of 
their cross-examinations is not so gentlemanly, and alto- 
gether they are less scrupulous in their method of con- 
ducting the cases entrusted to them. The witnesses are 
more intelligent and less trustworthy than country wit- 
nesses. The officers of the court keep silence moro effi- 
ciently, .and at the same time arc more offensive in their 
general deportment than the officers of any other oourt ifc 
the kingdom. And lastly, the dogroo of the prisoned’ 
guilt seems to take a wider scopo than it does in caseu 


tried <on circuit. Moru innocent mon are charged with, 
crime and more guilty men escape at the Old Bailey 


than at any other court iu the kingdom ; beoause tty# 
juries, being Londoners, are more accustomed to loot 
upon niceties of evidence from a legal point of vievfy mr 
in many cues come into the jury-box with exag^gMed 
views of what constitutes a “ reasonable doubt/' 
are dispos^ to give a verdict for the prisoner, whea,i 
country would oonviot, 
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The Old Bailey, although extremely inconvenient, is 
beautifully compact. You can be detained there between 
the time of youi; committal and your trial — you can be 
tried there, sentenced there, condcraned-cellcd there, and 
comfortably hanged and buried there, without having to 
leave the building, except for the purpose of going on to 
the scaffold. Indeed, recent legislation has removed even 
this exception, and now there is no occasion to go outside 
the four walls of the building at all — the thing is done in 
the paved yard that separates the court-house from the pri- 



I0iu It is as though you w«w tried in the drawing-room, 
confined in the scullery, and hanged in the back garden* 
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The court-house contains, besides ample Moompoda- 
tion for the judges, aldermen, com^n-emmedmon, 
sheriffs, and under-sheriffs, two large oourts, called the 
Old Oourt and New Court, and two or three secondary 
courts, which are only used whA the pressure of business 
is rather heavy. The gravest offences are usually tried 
in tho Old Court on the Wednesday or Thursday after 
the commencement of the session, on which days one pr 
two of tho judges from Westminster sit at tho Old Bai%. 
Tho arrangement of the Old Court may bo taken as a 
tolerably fair sample of a criminal court. The benoh 
occupies one side of the court, and the dock faces it. On 
the right of tho bench arc the jury-box and witnesB-box ; 
on the left are the seats for privileged witnossos and 
visitors, and also for tho rcpoitois and jurymen in wait- 
ing. Tho spaco bounded by tho bench on one side, the 
dook on another, tho jury-box on a third, and tho re- 
porters’ box on tho fourth, is occupied by counsel and 
attorneys, the larger half being assigned to the counsel. 
Over tho dock is tho public gallery, to which admission 
was formerly obtained by payment of a fco to tho warder. 
It is now free to about thirty of the public at large at ono 
time, who oan see nothing of the prisoner except 2ns 
scalp, and hear very littlo of what is going on. 

The form in which a criminal trial is conducted is 
briefly as follows : The cose is submitted to the gfyttfo 
jury, and if, on examination of ono or more of the wit* 
nesses fof 'the proseoution, they fled a primA font mm 
against prisoner, a (( true bill ” is found, and handed 
to the cleric Of arraigns in open court. The prisoner is 
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hen oaljbd npon to pload: and, in the event of his 
pleading 11 guilty,” the facts of the case are briefly stated 
by counsel, together with a statement of a previous oon- 
viction, if the prisoner is an old offender, and the judge 
passes sentence. If thef prisoner pleads “ not guilty,” 
the trial proceeds in the following form. The indictment 
and plea are both read over to the jury by the clerk of 
arraigns, and they are charged by him to try whether 
the prisoner is “ guilty ” or “ not guilty.” The counsel 
for the prosecution then opens the case briefly or at 
length, as its nature may suggest, and then proceeds to 
call witnesses for the prosecution. At the close of the 
M examination in chief” of each witness, the counsel for 
the defence (or, in the absence of counsel for the defence, 
the prisoner himself) cross examines. At tho conclusion 
of the examination and cross-examination of tho wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, the counsel for tho prosecution 
has the privilege of summing up the arguments that 
support his case. If witnesses arc called for the defence, 
the defending counsol has, also, a right to sum up ; and 
in that case the counsel for tho prosecution has a right of 
reply. Tho matter is then left in the hands of the judge, 
who “sums up,” placing the facts of the case dearly and 
impartially before the jury, pointing out discrepancies in 
the evidence, clearing the oasc of all superfluous matter, 
and directing them in all the points of law that ai&e in 
the ease. The juiy then consider their Verdict, and, 
when they are agreed, give it in open court, and the pri- 
soner at tiie bar is asked whether he has anythfcg*#&y 
thy tiie sentence of law shall not be pasted upon Jh* 
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This question is little more than a matter ti fbjrm, and 
tho judge rarely waits for an nnswet/kit pro&eds im- 
mediately to pass sentence on tho prisoner. 

A visitor at tho Old Bailey, to whom the courts of 
Westminster or Guildhall arc familiar, will probably be 
very much struck with tho diffcronco between the maimer 
in which the Nisi Pi] us and the criminal ballisters are 
treated by the officials of their respective Courts. At 
Westminster the ushers, who aio most unpleasant in 
their demeanour towauls the public at large, are as 
deferential m their tone to the Ini as so many club ser- 
vants. Like Kathleen’s cow, though vicious to others, 
they are gentlo to them. Indeed, at Westminster the 
bar ore treated by all the officials as gentlemen of posi- 
tion havo a light to expu t to be. But at tho Old Bailey 
it is otherwise. They appear to bo on familiar terms 
with criers, ushers, thieves’ attorneys, clerks, and police 
serjeants. Attorneys’ clerks, of Israchtish aspect, but- 
tonhole them; bumptious cncrs elbow them right and 
left, and tho policeman on duty at the bar-entrance chaffs 
them with haughty condescension. Of course there 4S6 
many gentlemon at tho criminal bar whose professional 
position overawes oven this overbearing functionary j bpt 
it unfortunately happens that there aro a great many 
needy and unscrupulous practitioners at the Old Bailey* 
who find it to their advantage to adopt a conciliatory 
polioy towards everybody in office ; for it is an unfehu- 
n&to foot, that almost everybody in office haq it mips 
power, direetly or indirectly, to do an Old Bailey barrister 
a good turn. “ Dockers,” or briefs handed directly from 
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the prisoner in the dock to oounsel, without tho expen- 
sive intervention of an attorney, aro distributed pretty 
well at the discretion of the warder in the dook, or of the 
gaoler to whose custody tho prisoner has boon entrusted 
since his committal ; and thero aro a few needy barristers 
who are not ashamed to allow their clerks to tout among 
prisoners' friends for briefs at half fees. It is only fair 
to state, that the counsel who resort to theso ungontle- 
jnanly dodges form but a small proportion of the bar- 
risters who practise at the Old Bailey ; but still they aro 
sufficiently numerous to affect most seriously tho tone 
that is adopted by Old Bailey officials towards tho bar as 
a body. 

The conventional Old Bailey barrister, however, is a 
type that is gradually dying out. The rising men at tho 
criminal bar aro cortainiy far from being all that could 
he desired ; but their tone, in cross-examination, is more 
gentlemanly than that commonly in vogue among Old 
Bailoy barristers of twenty years since. There are a few 
among them who occasionally attempt to bully, not only 
the witnesses, but oven tho judgo and jury ; but they 
always get the worst of it. As a rule, cross-examina- 
tions are conducted more fairly than they were, and a 
determination to conviot at any prico is rarer on the part 
of a prosecuting counsel than of yore. If some means 
could he adopted to clear the court of the touting oounsel, 
or, Mull events, to render their discreditable tactios in- 
operative, a great change for the better would be effected 
in the tone adopted towards the bar by the officials about 
the court. As it is, it is almost impossible for a young 
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counsel, to retain his self-respect in the face of the annoy- 
ing familiarities of the underlings with whom he is brought 
into contact. On the occasion of qtir lost visit to the Old 
Bailey, during the trial ol Jeilrey for the murder of his 
son, we happened to witness a dispute between an inso- 
lent policeman, stationed at the bar-entrance, and a young 
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barrister in robes, who was evidently not an Atfdftffc/ of 
that court. The barrister had a friend with hijtt|4gl be 
wanted to get a place for his friend, either in the bar 
seats, or in the seats set, aside for the friends of the 
bench and bar. The polioemaQ in question placed bis 
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anasarcas the door, and absolutely reftisod to allow either 
{he Hamster or his friend to enter, on the ground that 
the court was quite full. The barrister sent his cord to 
the under-sheriff, who immediately gave directions that 
both were to bo admitted to the bai -scats, which were 
occupied by about a foui th of tho number which thoy 
would conveniently accommodate, about half tho people 
occupying them being friends of counsel who, wc suppose, 
were on more intimate terms with the discourteous func- 
tionary than was the barrister in question. On another 
occasion it came to our knowledge that o barrister, who 
did not habitually practise at the Old Bailey, was refused 
admission at the bar entrance to the court-houso by the 
police-sergeant stationed there. He showed his card, but 
without avail, and eventually he expressed his intontion 
of forcing his way past the policeman, and told that offi- 
cial that jf he stopped him he would do so at bio peril. 
The policeman allowed him to pass, but actually told 
another constable to follow him to the robing-room, to 
Bee whether he had any right thorc or not. The barris- 
ter, naturally annoyed at being thus convoyed in custody 
through tho building, complained to ono of tho under- 
sherifis for the time being, but without obtaining the 
slightest redress. Of course this system of impertinence 
has the effect of confining Old Bailey practide to a thick- 
skinhed few ; but it docs not tend to elevate the tone of 
the bat (of which the Old Bailey barrister is unfortu- 
nately generally taken as a type) ; and those who tun 
jealous for the honour of the profession should take 
to do away with it. 
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To a stranger, a criminal trial is always aft* interesting 
sight, If the prisoner happens to hep charged with a 
crime of magnitude, he has become .quite a public cha- 
racter by the time he enters l l e dock to take his trial; 
and it is always interesting to see how far a public char 
laclcr corresponds with the ideal which we have formed 
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of him. Then his demeanour in the dock, influenced) V 
it often is, by the fluctuating character of the evf&Sncp 
for and gainst him, possesses a grim interest fbr the 
unaccustomed spectator. He is witnessing a real sensa- 
tion drama, and os the oase draws to a dose, if jthe 
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evidence baa been very conflicting, he feels an interest in 
the s*sue akin to &at with which a sporting man would 
take in the running of a great race. Then the delibera- 
tions of the jury on their nerdict, the sharp, anxious look 
which the pri&onei casts ever and anon towaids them, 
the deep bieath that he diavvs as the jury lesume their 
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plaoes, the trembling anxiety, ot, more affecting stall, the 
pretertmturally compressedlips and oontraeted brow, with 
which be awaits the publication of tbeir verdict, and his 
great, deep sigh of relief when he knows the worsts mast 
possess a painful interest for all but those whom fiunilia* 
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rity with such scenes has hardened. yhenVotanes the 
sentence, followed, perhaps, by a woman's shriek from 
the gallory, and all is over, as far as the spectator is con- 
cerned. The next case is call* d on, and new facts and 
new faces soon obliterate any painful effect whioh the 
tnal may have had upon his mind. 

Frobnbly the first impression on the mind of a man 
who visits the Old Bailey for the first time is that he 
never saw so many ugly people collected in any one place 
before. The judges are not handsome men, as a rule, 
the aldermen on tho bench never are ; barristers, espe- 
cially Old Bailey barristers, are tho ugliest of professional 
men, excepting always solicitors ; the jury have a bull- 
headed look about them that suggests that they have 
been designedly selected from the most stupid of their 
class ; the reporters aro usually dirty, and of evil savour ; 
tho understrappers have a bloated, overfed, Bumble-like 
look about them, which is always a particularly annoying 
thing to a sensitive mind ; and the prisoner, of course, 
looks (whether guilty or innocent) the most ruffianly of 
mankind, for he stands in the dock. Wo remember 
seeing a man tried for burglary some time Binoe, and we 
came to the conclusion that he had the most _villanons 
face with which a m an could be cursed. The case against 
him rested ou the testimony of as nice-looking and in* 
gonuous a lad as ever stepped into a witness-box* .But, 
unfortunately for the ingenuous lad, a dear 'Ujf&i was 
establish^, the prisoner was immediately acquitted, and 
the nice boy, his aocuser, was trotted into the dock on a 
charge cf perjury. The principal witness against him 
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was the former prisoner, and we were perfectly astounded 
at the false estimate we had formed if their respective 
physiognomies. The former prisoner’s face was/ we 
found, homely enough j tut it absolutely beamed with 
honest enthusiasm in the cause of justice, while the nice 
lad’s countenance turned out to be the very type of sly, 
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insidious rascality. It is astonishing how the atmosphere 
of the dock inverts the countenance of any one who may 
happen to be in it. And this leads us to the considera- 
tion how surpassingly beautiful must that ballet-girt have 
been, who, even in the dock, exercised so extraordinary 
a fascination over a learned dopoty-judge at the Middle- 
sex sessions not long ago. We remember once to have 
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heard a well-known counsel, who was defending a singu- 
lary ill-favoured prisoner, say to the jury, “ Gentlemen, 
you must not allow yourselves to be carried away by any 
effect which the prisoner's appearance may have upon 
you. Rcmombci, lie is in the dock ; and I will under- 
take to say, that if my lord weie to bo taken from the 
bench upon which lie is sitting, and placed where the 
prisoner is now standing, j ou, who arc unaccustomed to 
criminal trials, would find, even in his lordship's face, 
indications of crinio which you would look for in vain in 
any other situation ! ” In fairness wo withhold tho 
learned judge’s name. 

Perhaps the most ill-favoured among this ill-favoured 
gathering arc to Lo found among the thieves’ attorneys. 
Tkero aro some Old Bailey attorneys who aro respectable 
men, and it often happens that a highly-respectablo soli- 
citor has occasion to pay an exceptional visit to this 
establishment, just as queen’s counsel of standing at Nisi 
PriuB are often omployed in cases of grave importance ; 
but these solicitors of standing are the exception, and 
tho dirty, cunning- looking, hook-nosed, unsavoury little 
Jews, with thick gold rings on their stubby fingers, and 
crisp black hair curling down their backs, tho rule. They 
are the embodiment of meat, drink, washing, and pro^ 
fcssional reputation to tho needy barristers whom' they 
employ, and, as such, their intimacy is, of course, muoh 
courted hnd in great request. Of oourso many Old 
Bailey barristers are utterly independent of this ill- 
favourod race ; but there are, unfortunately, too many 
men to be found whose only road to professional success 
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lies in the good-will of these gentry. There are, among 
the thieves' lawyers, mon of acuto intelligence and 
honorable repute, and who do their work extremely 
well; but the majority of them arc sneaking, underhand, 
grovelling practitioners, who are utterly unrecognised by 
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OUTSIDERS OF SOCIETY AND THEIR 
HOMES IN LONDON. 

Whenever I looked up from my newspaper I met the 
eye of a middlo-agcd gentleman who was sitting in the 
samo box — a box, I should mention, in the coffee-room of 
an old-fa&hioncd hotel in London, which is partitioned off 
in primitive style. I say gentleman advisedly, for the 
stranger had every apparent claim to be so called. For 
the rest there v\ as little to distinguish him from the orowd 
of well-dressed and well-mannered persons whom one 
meets about in public places. lie might be a clergyman, 
or a lawyer, or a doctor, though I should doubt his being 
an active member of either profession. He gave yon the 
idea of a man retired from any pursuit in whiob he might 
have been engagod, and to be occupied rather in killing 
time than in inviting time to kill him. He had a healthy, 
happy-loolring face, bearing no traces of bard work or 
deep thought, and his hair was only partially grey. He 
had a mild eye, and a mild voice, and a mild manner— I 
noticed the two latter qualities through his intercourse 
with the waiter— and was so suave in hie ways m to be 
polite evbn to the port that he was drinking after an early 
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dinner, He handled his decanter in a caressing manner 
such as he might adopt towards a favourite niece, and 
took up his wine-glass as gently as if it were a 
child. 1 

Whenever I met his eye, I noticed that it gavo mo a 
kind of recognising look, which, however, was not sus- 
tained ; for, before he had thoroughly attracted my atten- 
tion ho always returned to the illustrated journal before 
him, as if suddenly determined to master some abstruse 
subject with' a great deal of solution in the way of wood- 
cuts. His communicative appeal ancc made me think 
that I had met him before, but it did. not occur to me 
where, so I took no further notice. Presently he spoke, 
but ho only said— 

“ I bog your pardon, sir *’ 

There was nothing to beg in> pardon about, so I begged 
his, not'to ho outdone iu gratuitous courtesy. Then be 
begged mino again, adding — 

“ I thought you made a remark— I did not quito 
hear.” 

No, I said, I had not made any remark. Then we 
both bowed and smiled, and rosumed our roading — the 
stranger with some little confusion, I thought. 

A,£ter a timo he made a remark himself. 

“ | should not have intruded,” said he, u but I thought 
I had met you before.” 

I am not one of those persons who think that every 
stranger who addresses them in. a publio room mgps to 
pick their pockets, but I have a proper ’prejudice against 
being bored, and iu any ease I had no resource but to 
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answer as I did, to the effect that I could not recall the 
when and the where. 

“ Were you ever in Vancouver's Island P” the stranger 
asked. t 

In the cause of truth, I was obliged to declare a no. 
gttive. 

Then it could not have been theie,” said he, musingly; 

1 but,” ho added, "yon might have known Colonel Jacko 
— a relation of mine — who uns governoi of tho Island. 
You remind me of him — that is why I ask.” 

I did not quite sco the connection between knowing a 
man and beaiing a personal lesemblance to him, but in 
disavowing any acquaintance with Colonel Jacko, I did 
so with all courtesy 

"You have been probably in New Zealand?” pur 
sued tho stranger, warming appai cntly into considerable 
interest in the question involved ; if so, you must have 
known Major-General Mango, who commanded there in 
18 — .” 

I was obliged to confess my ignorance of tho unfortu- 
nate colony m question, and of the distinguished ofjficer 
alluded to. 

" I iperely aBked,” continued the stranger with a dfir 
sponding air, “ as he was a relation of mine.” 

I had nothing to do with his relatives any more than 
himsolf, but his manner was so gentle that I could not 
think it, intentionally obtrusive, so I acknowledge’ tho 
receipt of the information as pleasantly as possible* 

" If ydh had been in India,” he pursued, taking it for 
granted apparently that I was nq traveller, 4t yon would 
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probably have met one of my sons. One is in the oivil, 
the other in «4he military, sorvice. Both fine fellows. 
The elder was political agent at Tulwarpatam at the time 
when the Rajah was st> aggressive, and it was through 
his influence that his highness was induced to remit the 
Abkaree duties, and givo up his claim to tho contested 
Jaghires. Tho other was through the mutinies, and was 
wounded both at Delhi and Lucknow— ourious coinci- 
dence, was it not P ” 

I admitted that his sons seemed to have done the State 
some service, and remarked upon the coincidence as ono 
of those mysterious dispensations of Providence for which 
it is impossible to account. And Hint was all I could do 
towards the conversation, which dropped at this point. 

Presently the stranger took his hat, with an undecided 
ultimately effectual movement. Then he called the waiter, 
and had a little conversation with that functionary about 
the port, which he said was not quite tho same that he 
used to have in tho year 1835. (I strongly suspect, by 
tho way, that he was right in this supposition ; as the 
wine he had been drinking belonged probably to the cele- 
brated vintage of 1869.) At last ho made a movement 
to depart, find ultimately did depart, but only after a 
great deal of delay; and even when in aotual motion 
across the room, he looked back more than onoe ( -as if 
expecting somebody to ask him to remain. 

When the waiter came to dear away the abandoned 
decanter and glass, I asked him if he knew the gentleman 
who hod just gone out. 

M Yes, dr," waa the reply ; u we have known the 
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gentleman for some years, though he doeq not iftome very 
often. He lives by himself somewhere uptown, and has 
no relations except somo who aro abroad. He says he 
has no friends, too, as he has hsfc a great deal of money, 
and cannot keep the society ho did. He doosn’t seem to 
know anybody who comes here, though he talks lo some * 
now and then, as ho has to you.” 

I was sorry not to have heard this before, that I might 
havo treated the stranger with a littlo more attention. 
For this glimpse I had of him, and the few hints given 
mo by the waiter, were sufficient to assure me that he 
belonged to a class who aic more perhaps to bo pitied 
than the merely pool ; that he is in the world but is not 
of it, und has a residence but is without a home ; that he 
is, in fact — an Outsider of Society. 

People engaged in active pursuits— whether in spend* 
ing or making money— are not likely to be troubled by 
deprivations of the kind referred to. They live among 
their p^ers, with whom they ha^e interests in common. 
They are as important to others as others are important 
to them. They are in the stream of pleasure or business 
as the case may be. There is no dangor that thoy will 
be forgotten. Their doors are besieged by visitors, dihwn 
by diverse attractions ; so that it is necessary to maks^ a 
vigorous classification of the latter, not only of the usoal 
social eharaoter, but distinguishing those who coma to 
oblige the master of the house from those who 0906 to 
oblige themselves. Their tables aro covered withiards 
and letters, prospectuses, tradesmen’s circulars, begging 
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that it is thought thoy may possibly want. Their vote 
and interest is .always being roquested for deserving indi- 
viduals, and thqir subscriptions for equally deserving 
institutions. Chanco of f being ( forgotten indood 1 So long 
as they can bo made useful there is as much chance of tho 
Bank of England being forgotten. Such men may bo 
alone, sometimos, in one sense of tho term. That is to 
say, their relations may be scattered or dead. But that is 
of vory little practical moment in their case. Thoy can 
always find people prepared to be second fathers or 
brothers to them, and even second mothers and sisters, it 
may bo. They can always marry, too, and then a home 
establishes itself as a matter of course. 

But there nrc — who shell say how manyP — peoplo 
living in London who live almost alono ; who have no 
society except of a casual, and what may be called an 
anonymous kind ; and whose homes arc merely places 
where they mav obtain shelter and rest. I am not here 
alluding to the class who aro social and domestic outlaws 
because they aro positively poor. There is no anomaly 
in, this condition of life ; it is a natural consequence of 
having no money. Tho people I mean have mostly 
money enough for themselves, but not sufficient to make 
important to others, and obtain for them considera- 
tion in the world. Sometimes their positions have 
changed ; sometimes things have changed around them 
and left their positions as they wore, the result being 
much the same. It may be that they are seeking to 
make a little more monoy by such employments as agen- 
cies, secretaryships, and so forth— employments the,ifcbpt 
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difficult of all to get, as any rian of moderate education 
and abilities can do the duties— but nlost frequently 
they aro content to vogotate upon what they have, and to 
concentrate themselves upon the httainmont of companion- 
ship and home. When one of tho active men whom I 
have mentioned goes away from home, the Post Office 
establishment is ruthlessly disturbed by mandates for the 
re-addressing and forwarding of letters. Tho migration 
of ono of our passivo fiiends makes no difference to any- 
body. Except it be an occasional communication from a 
relation in a distant colony, sent to the care of an agent, 
he has no letters to trouble him, and if ho did not occa- 
sionally make a show of existenco by asserting himself in 
pen and ink, he might perish out of the memory of man. 
To such people tho advertising columns of the newspapers 
must possess peculiar interest ; for a large number of tho 
announcements scorn expressly intended to meet their 
requirements, while, on the other hand, an equal number 
of the specified “ Wants” seem to come from their class. 

Homes for special purposes appear to be plentiful 
enough. You cannot tako up a newspaper without having 
your attention called to a dozen or two. .Apart from tho 
“Home for Lost and Starving Dogs,” — which jgan 
establishment not applying, except by sympathy, to any" 
olaas of my readors— we have such charities Ob' ike 
“ Convalescent Home,” established by the wife of the 
Premier. In the next column we are sure to he re- 


minded of the “ Home for Little Boys,” in addition to 
which has just been appropriately projected a “Home 
for Little Girls,”— not the least desirable object of 'the 
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two* An individual speculator Has also established what 
h$ rather invidiously calls an “ Epileptic Home for the 
Sons of Gentlemen,” — thero being, it is to bo presumed, 
genteel as well os vulgarforms of the malady in question. 
" Educational Homes ” for youth of both sexes abound in 
newspaper announcements. They may afford very good 
opportunities for the intended purpose, but I should 
prefer placing my tru°t in establishments which are can- 
didly called sohools. Not long sinco I saw an advertise- 
ment in a morning paper which ran, as nearly as I can 
remember, in theso terms : — 

“A clergyman in a popular parish by the sea-side, 
offers an Educational Homo to a few little boys of good 
principles, the sons of gentlemen. Apply,” &c. 

Now, without desiring to bo harsh to the advertiser, I 
must take leavo to say that tho abovo contains several 
important errors in taste. It would havo been just as 
well, and a groat deal better perhaps, had tho clergyman 
refrained from mentioning the popularity of his parish, 
however much tho description might be deserved. His 
specification of little boys “ of good principles” suggests 
a slur upon little boys in general which does not come 
well from an educator of youth ; and one would think 
tha^he -would he more usefully engaged in taking in hand 
little boys of bad principles, if any such exist. But the 
inference next suggested is even loss creditable to the 
reverend advertiser. It is of no use, it seoms, for little 
boys to have good principles, as for as he is ponoemed, 
unless they be the sons of gentlemen. This is sad. 

Bat the mention of homes of a special character— of 
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which there are many more in London, than have boon 
enumerated— is only incidental to my piesent purpose, 
t especially allude to lonely people who 4eek society, and 
to which society, in a certain baited degree, seems con- 
tinually offering to sell itsolf. And among lonely people, 
as far as homes aro concerned, must bo included “ per- 
sons ongaged in tho City,” or “ engaged during the day,** 
who are frequently appealed to by advertisers. The num- 
ber of porsons — idle or occupied — who want homes seem 
to he equalled only by tho number of persons who aro 
propared to offer them, with very Bmall pecuniary 
temptation. I have always thought that a groat deal of 
sclf-sacrifico must be necessary in the case of the family 
of a dancing-master who for years past has been adver- 
tising his lessons with tho addition that “tho Missos 

X will officiate as partners.” The Misses X 

must suroly bo tired by this timo of dancing with people 
who drop them directly thoy aro ablo to dance. But it 
must be still more sad to take into your family any 
chance stranger who may seem sufficiently respectable, 
board him, and lodge him, and promise to be “ oheerihl” 
and “musical” for his amusement. But offers of (his 
kind aro plentiful enough, and thoy would not be made 
were there not a fair supply of people to embr&oe them* 

Looking hook at only ono daily paper for only a week 
or ten days may bo found a host of advertisements of 
both olasses ; and I will first, allude to a few of these 
among the " Wants.” 

Hereis a fipooimen:— 

" Home wanted by a respectable elderly lady— rather 
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invalid, not helpless— in a sociable family; meals with 
it understood. ' Children objectionable. Largo bedroom 
(not top) facing ‘■cast or south indispensable. Aspoct 
important. Forty guineas. Must -bo west of Holborn : 
other localities useless. Letters,” &c. 

It would be difficult to detormino the exact state of 
this respectable elderly lady's health from the above 
description, there being a rather long range between the 
affirmative and the suggestions offered by the negative 
statement ; but even though she be in a high state of 
agility the conditions are surely rather complex : and 
there must be families in which forty guineas a year go a 
great way if she has any chance of gratifying her wishes. 

Anothor elderly lady is more explicit, if not quite 
grammatical. She describes lnrself as “ an invalid from 
rheumatism,” and her desiro is “ to board with a genteel, 
cheerful family.” Here again tliero must he 11 no chil- 
dren.” She prefers ” the neighbourhood of St. John’s 
Wood, near tho Tark, or an equal distance from tho 
West-End.” Letters must be prepaid. 

The following looks liko a case in which sooiety is an 
object 

* * ? 

u Board and residence wanted, by a widow l*3jpt}d a 

young lady, ancl partial board for a youdg gentwian, 
within three miles north of London, near a station. 
Children objected to. [Poor children ! ] Three bedAms 
indispensable. Preference given to a musical family, 
where there is a daughter who would be companionable,” 
Terms, it is added, “must be moderate.” 

The following his not a pleasant sound f- 
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“ Wanted, a comfortable homo female aged 
seventy years, where (hero are no children [children 
again !]. She must bo treated wittf great firmness. 
Twelvo shillings will be paid uiekly for board, lodging, 
and washing. Surrey side preferred,” &c. 

It is evident that the above offer has not been made 
by the person for whom tho accommodation is sought. 
But such requirements, including even tho “ great firm- 
ness,” doubtless get supplied. One of tho numerous 
advertisers who provide homes for invalid ladies offers, I 
obsorve, to givo “inference to the relatives of a lady 
lately deceased,” who lived in tho house for Beven 
years. 

Heio is a “home” of remarkable character; it is 
described os situated in a favourite suburb on the Metro- 
politan Railway, replete with every beauty and conveni- 
ence, tho details being specially enumerated ; and besides 
tho railway, omnibuses pass the door to all parts of 
town. “ Tho advertiser,” it is added, “ would prefer one 
or two City gentlemen of convivial disposition, and to 
such, liberal terms would be offered.” 

The advertiser has evidently an abstract love for City 
gentlemen of -convivial disposition, since he is prepared to 
share his homo with any ono or two of them. And if a 
City geutlomon of convivial disposition could make afreet 
wilderness dear — which it is very possible he could do— 
ono can fancy what a paradise he would make of this 
Cashmere at Shepherd’s Bush. It is not quite dear, 
indeed, that the advertiser is not prepared to pay instead 
of being paid by the c^gpng sooie^ he, treks, shoe ho 
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says. that “to such liberal terms will bo offered.” It 
m^bea very delightful thing to be a City gentleman of 
cdftvlyial disposition, with the feeling of having unknown 
friends, which has beon &id to resemble our ideas of tho 
existence of angels. 

Another proffered “ home” is described as having, in 
addition to all domestic comforts, “two pianos, with 
young and musical society.” This may be very pleasant ; 
but I should feci some misgivings at the prospect of 
making one of a “ young and musical society ” let loose 
upon two pianos at the same time. There arc different 
opinions, too, even about the best music, under different 
conditions. Tho Irish soldier who was singing the 
“ Last Rose of Summer,” perhaps from tho bottom of his 
heart, but certainly at tho top of his voice, was told by 
hiB English comrade to hold hi* noise. “ And he calls 
Moore’s Melodics a noise,” said tho musical enthusiast, 
disgusted at tho want of taste exhibited by the cold- 
blooded Saxon. 

A cheerful state of existence is suggested by another 
advertisement of a “ home” 

“Partial board is offered to a gentleman by a cheerful, 
musical, private family. Early breakfast ; meat tea. 
Dinner on Sundays. Gas, piano, croquet. Term# 
£1 Is. per week. Write,” &c. 

The board must be partial indeed if that melancholy 
meal known as a “ meat tea” enters into the arrange* 
ment. A “ meat tea” would in any ease mean that yon 
were expected to go without your dinner, since, if 70a 
had dined yon would not wwrir meat with your bobea. 
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But there is no disguise about the matter here, for you 
are frankly told that there will be dinnery&s distinguished 
from a meat tea, on Sundays. It is a monstrous, un- 
natural idea, and the family must be very cheerful, Very 
musical, and very private, I should think, to reconcile 
most men to such a state of things. Perhaps the piano 
and the croquet aro intended as a sot-off, by suggesting 
fcmalo society of an accomplished kind ; and of course 
there are some girls for whom some men will submit to 
moat teas ; but I have my own opinion as to the chances 
of either one or the other. 

Here is an advertisement of a “ home ” couohed in 
popular terms. It would bo a pity to interfere with the 
writer’s style, so I give it in full, with the omission, of 
courso, of the address 

'* A lady having n larger house than sho requires, is 
desirous of increasing her circle by receiving a few gentle- 
men (who aro engaged during the day) as boarders. 
The society is cheerful and musical. To foreigners 
anxious to acquire elegant English, this is a good oppor- 
tunity.” 

As for the lady having a larger house than she re- 
quires, one oan fanoy that to be the case if she has rod# 


for several gentlemen, but bow is it that so many persons 
get into larger houses thau they require, and are thereby 
impelled' to offer similar accommodation? * It ihuSt be 
confessed, too, that the opportunity for foreigners' to ac- 
quire elegant English is not very apparent. Are the 
candidates far residence examined in elegant English 
before they are admitted into the family P As for the 
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cheerfulness and the music, those aro of course matters of 
teste. . 

Among othor\ ( homes” which wo find offered in tho 
same paper is one with a curious recommendation at- 
tached. It has “just been vacated,” wo arc told, “by a 
young gentleman who has successfully passed his exami- 
nation.” If tho snmo advantage can bo secured to the 
incoming tenant tho accommodation would be decidedly 
cheap, for tho modest sum of thirteen shillings a-week, 
which is all that is asked. But wc aro not told what is 
the nature of the examination— for tho army, tho Civil 
Service, a degree, or what ? Perhaps it is only in the 
“ elegant English ” intended to qualify the tonant for the 
higher social sphere of the lady with the partially super- 
fluous house. 

Invalid or “ mentally afflicted ” persons are always in 
great request among advertisers. Several applications 
ait before mo now. One of these comes from “ A medi- 
cal man, residing in a largo aud well-furnished house in 
one of tho healthiest and most convenient oat-districts of 
London,” who “ wishes to receive any patient mentally 
or otherwise afflicted, as a resident ; boarding or separate 
arrangement as desired ; a marriod couple, or two 
sisters, or friends, not objected to.” The contingency of 
companions in misfortune is a good idea; our medical 
friend is evidently a far-sigbted*man. Then we And tho 
wife of ft medical man, who is will&g to take charge of 
“an afflicted (not insane) lady, gentleman, or child, to 
whom she offers a comfortable home with experienced 
care . 11 A similar offer is made by the ooeupants Of a 
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farmhouse, but these do not draw the )jne at insanity, 
but declare that they havo had the care of an insane 
patient for many years, and can be highly recommended 
in consequence. Some people \ indeed, are so fond of 
taking care of insano paticn+s that they would not have 
a sano one if you made them a present of him. An 
illustration of this curious taste came under my notice 
not long since. A very deserving man called to see a 
patron of his who had procured him a post of the hind, 
whioh he had held for several months. “ I am very glad 
to see you, John,” was the giooting, “ and hope you are 
getting on in your employment.” “ Ah, that indeed I 
am, sir,” was the answei : “ thanks to you, I am most 
comfortably provided for— in fact, I was never so happy 
in my life. IIow did I get these two black eyes, sir P 
Oh, he gavo them to mo yesterday momiug. Oh, yes, I 
shall always be grateful— I never was so happy in my 
lifo.” 

It must bo admitted that the majority of tho " homes ” 
which pooplo offer ono another through the medium of 
the papers are not exposed to contingencies of this kind ; 
but tho said peoplo must surely run tho risk of fading 
themselves ill-assorted in no ordinary degree. 

It is not to be supposod indeed that utter strangers 
would go and live together without some strong infae* 
ments; and these inducements are generally mou^yon 
the one side and society on the other. The people who 
want tfa- money— through having "larger house! than 
they require,” or other causes, of which any number 
may he found with great faoility— are less to be pitied 
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than ih$ people 'who want the society, for the latter must 
he dismally reduced in this respect before they can be 
brought to tak^it on chance. In a “ cheerful family, 
musically inclined,” parf of the compact of courso is that 
the incomer shall bo cheerful, if not musical and com- 
panionable, at any rate. The requisition sounds awful, 
but it is ono to which hundreds of harmless porsons 
in this metropolis submit rather than be left alone. 
Many, of course, are induced by considerations of eco- 
nomy; and of those still more unfortunate than the 
ordinary class, are those of the more helpless, who do 
not accept a “ home,” upon independent terms, but 
obtain it either gratuitously or for somo very small pay- 
ment upon condition of being useful or helping to mako 
things pleasant. Of these there aro largo numbers, to 
judge by the advertisements , and I suspect that they 
are rather worse off than those who “go out” regularly 
as governesses and companions, for the latter have at 
least a chance of lighting upon rich and generous patrons. 
And hero I may mention that a great deal of nonsense is 
written about governesses— more perhaps than about 
most other things. Their trade is a bad one, no doubt, 
because the market is overstocked. But that is no feult 
of the employers, who cannot be expected to fill their 
houses with young ladies of varying tastes and tempers, 
on account' of their presumably “ superior ” education 
and intelligence* Nor is it to be taken for granted that 
every governess is of the “ superior ” kind* and fill the 
people who engage their services, vulgar wretch® who 
delight in inflicting mortification upon their betters. 
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Who has not heard of families of the tost breeding mi 
refinement being tortured beyond aUf endurance by 
governesses of conspicuous inability to'teach, who have 
let their pupils run wild, and Concentrated their atten- 
tion upon the men of the house, and whose insolent and 
overbearing ways have made the work of getting rid of 
them one of no common difficulty P Our novelists have 
not givon us many illustrations of this side of the pioturo ; 
but you may depend upon it that Becky Sharpes are at 
least as plentiful as Jane Eyres in real life. 

A favourite resort of the homeless are boarding-houses. 
Of these establishments there are hundreds in London— 
from those devoted to the entertainment of minor City 
clerks, rigorously “ engaged during the day/' to those 
which— one is almost led to suppose— nobody under the 
rank of a baronet is receivod, and even then not without a 
reference os to respectability on the part of a peer. But 
most of these houses have one or two features in common. 
There is always a large admixture of people who go there 
for the sake of society ; and of this number a consider- 
able proportion is sure to consist of widows or spinsters 
of extremely marriageable tendencies. The result is 
that, unless the residents he very numerous, individual 
freedom is lost, and, instead of living an independent Hfe 
as at an hotel, the members of a " oirole ” find thmnaeitk 
surrounded by such amenities as may be supposed to 
belong to a rather large and singularly disunited fta&y. 

A great many marriages, however, are made in these 
establishments, and it is not on record that they turn out 
otherwise then well. It must be admitted, too, that men 
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go there to find wives as well as woraon to find husbands, 
so that the anangcment thus far is fair on both sides. 
But 1 have been informed by men who arc not among 
the latter number, that il is found difficult sometimes to 
get the fact generally understood. The consequent mis- 
takes of course lead to confusion, and the result is the 
occasional retirement of determined bachelors into moro 
privato life. 

Thero are “homes” iu Loudon whero thcro is not 
much mention of marriage, except as a roiniuisccnco, and 
few of their members have the chance even of this melan- 
choly enjoyment. I allude to houses in which, through 
the exortions principally of benc\ olent ladies, other ladies, 
who would probably be equally benevolent were they not 
less fortunate, have a residence assigned to them upon 
advantageous terms. That is to bay, they livo in an 
establishment where all their wants are supplied upon 
the payment, by themselves or their friends, of a small 
contribution towards the necessary outlay, the remainder 
being covered by subscriptions of a strictly private cha- 
racter. The recipients of this assistance aro all gentle- 
women— as is necessary to the state of social equality in 
winch they live— and thcilr admittance is obtained by 
favour of tho benevolent ladies in question. These ladies 
are influenced, I suppose, by tho introductions brought 
by the candidates, and considerations of their previous 
position— which has in evoryAMifebeen ' .Jeal 
superior to their present posiKigpWay be*#* 
The said “homes ” are very fo^rin masher; so far £ I 
+ know, they have no connection with 'She another, ,pnd 
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they ore entirely private in their arrangements* The 
neighbours may happen to know that a certain hoftise in 
which they find so many ladier living nogother is not a 
boarding house in the ordinary* acceptation of the term ; 
but there is nothing to prod im the fact, and the in- 
mates live in an apparent state of independence equal to 
that of anybody about them. And they livo as contented, 
I believo, as can bo in the ease of persons who are pot of 
such social importance as they were, and who have plenty 
of leisuro to talk over the fact. They aro all gentle- 
women, as I have said, and upon terms of social equality ; 
but it may bo supposed that there arc differences between 
them, as there arc between pooplo generally in sooiety. 
You may depend upon it, that the lady who is related to 
an earl is of opinion that sho is a proferablo object of 
consideration to the lady who is related only to a baronet, 
while tho claims of the other ladies to their several 
degrees of precedcnco aro not unadjusted for Want of 
aocurato investigation. A few very likoly “ give them- 
selves airs ” upon this score, while some pride themselves 
upon their beauty when young— (none of the ladies are 
quite young now) — and others establish a superiority 
upon account of their mental gifts. All this imparts a 
pleasant varioty to the conversation which would other- 
wise be in danger of falling into monotony. Snob at 
least, I suppose, to be the case, for I am dealing in^ene- 
ralitiefl, and cannot claim to a knowledge of any .one in 
particular of these ladies’ homes. ,For the res& 4he occu- 
pants ale said to pass an easy, agreeable life, mere espe- 
cially those who are not without friends whom they csi j 
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go to visit — in which caso they aro free to have os much 
amusement as ilthey lived in houses of their own. 

I Said something about? boarding-houses just now. A 
great many of the homoltss who have not tried these es- 
tablishments — or having tried them are unwilling to 
renew the experiment— live in furnished lodgings. Oil 
the Continent they would probably put up at hotels : but 
hotels in this country aro not adapted for modest require- 
ments, and furnished lodgings take a place which they 
have not yet learned to occupy. The mode of life is 
anomalous. It is neither public nor private. You may 
be independent in an hotel ; you may be independent in 
your own house ; in lodgings 5 ou can he independent by 
no possibility. If you spend rather more monoy than 
you would either in an hotel or your own house, you 
obtain comfort and attention ; but tho object of most 
persons who take lodgings is to bo rather economical 
than othorwise, so that tho reservation is of very little 
avail. Lodgings are of two classes— those that profess 
to be so, and thoso that solemnly dcclaro they aro not. 
The former are decidedly preferable, apart from the im- 
morality of encouraging a sham. In the former case, if 
you occupy — say as a bachelor— only a couple of rooms 
in town, and tho rest of tho house is let to other people, 
you will obtain but precarious attendance from tho soli- 
tary servant, and the ohances are that you will never be 
able to get a deoontly-oooked meal. The food that th$y 
waste in suoh plaoes by their barbarous mode of dealing 
with it is sad to think upon. Your only resource is jo 
live out of doom aa much as possible, ant consider vour 
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rooms only os a refuge— the logical consequence of which 
is that it is best to abandon them altogether. 

But you are better placed eve^ under those conditions 
than if you go to a houso in one the suburbs — a pretty 
villa-looking place— knowing nc 'ting about it beyond the 
information offered by tho bill in tho window. A not 
very dean sorvant opens tho door, and docs not impress 
you favourably at first glance. You aro hesitating, under 
some discouragement, when tho mistress of tho house— 
presenting in her decorated exterior a considerable con* 
trast to the servant— appears upon the scene and reproves 
the domestic sternly for her neglected appearance, sends 
her away to restore it, and meantime proceeds to transaot 
business upon her own account. You ask her if she lets 
apartments. She gives a reproving look, and says “ No,” 
ignoring tho announcement rnado by the bill. You men- 
tion that you 1 nocked in conscqucnco of seeing that inti- 
mation in the window ; upon which the lady says — 

“ Oh, is it up ? I was not aware. The fact is, I wish 
to receive a gentleman, to occupy part of the house, as it 
is too large for us tho old story—'* and my husband 
being a great deal out, I find it rather lonely. But ay 
husband is very proud and objects to having strange 
company.” 

You remark that you need not have applied in that 
case, and will go elsewhere. This brings the lady to the 
point. „ 

“Oh, I did not mean y to say that you could aotjiait 
any apartments here. I intend to have my own why hk * 
that matter 11 — this is said in a playful, flattery manner 
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with a running laugh. “ If you will step in I will show 
you the accommodation wo have. All I meant to say 
was, that wo are not ac'ustomed to let lodgings.” 

Bather amused than Annoyed, you submit to be shown 
the rooms. They are protty rooms— light and cheerful, 
and ornamental to a fault— and the garden at the back 
is alone a relief from the pent-up place you have been 
occupying in town. So, after a few preliminary negotia- 
tions— conducted ou the lady’s side in the same playful 
manner— you agree to take the place, say for three 
months. Tho lady is evidently pleased at your decision, 
and avails herself of tho opportunity for renewing her 
assurance that the house is not a lodging-house, and that 
you may expect all the comforts of a domestic life. 

“There arc no other lodgers,” she added ; thon, as if 
suddenly recollecting, sho coi i ects herself : “ That is to 
say, there is a cominncial gentleman who is a great deal 
away, sleeping hero for a night or two — a friend of my 
husband’s— and yes, let mo see, a medical gentleman to 
whom we have allowed the partial use of a bedroom to 
oblige a neighbour just for tho present, but I do not 
count either of them as lodgers.” 

A commercial gentleman sleeping for a night or two, 
while he is a great deal away, does not seem an ordinary 
lodger at any rate ; and from the distinction drawn in tho 
case of the medical gentleman who is only allowed the 
partial use of a bedroom, you are inclined to think that 
ho is permitted to lie down but not to go to sleep. How- 
ever, you make no objection to these anoailjeMad take 
possession of your new Abode. 
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There never was such an imposture, a?. you fij*} out 
only next day. The bagman and the mescal student— f 
as those gentlemen must be described, if the naked truth 
bo respected— turn out to be Ibgular lodgers, and as 
thorough nuisances as a couple • 'tfioisy men addicted to 
lato hours and exaggerated conviviality can well be. And 
the woman never montioned a discharged policeman—- 
her father, I believe— to whom she affords a temporary 
asylum in the kitchen, in return for intermittent atten- 
tions imthe way of blacking boots and cleaning knives—' 
when he happens to be sober. For the rest, there is no- 
body in the house who can cook even such a simple matter 
as a mutton ohop without spoiling it ; and there seema 
to be everybody in tho houso who is determined that 
your private stores shall not be allowed to spoil for want 
of eating and drinking. N othing is safe from tho enemy, 
who combine their forces against you, and they take ease 
that you shall have no protection, for not a look which 
can .give shelter to any portablo article will aot after fefat 
have been two days in the houso. As for your personal 
effects, they are in equal danger. The average amain# 
of loss in wearing apparel is one shirt and two handfcftfr 
chiefs a week ; and miscellaneous artiolcs are core ttffO 
if they are in the least degree pretty or carious. 
the ooofcnt part of the proceeding is, that the 
complaint on your part brings down a storm upon-yoftr 
devoted hea^ such as jpou could not have expected 
the playful flfcdfluttering person who hai given MflfP 
pleasant when you took th*to4m#|». 

claims to W&Cheaar’a wife k **r&iw 

u 
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suspicion, and asserts the same privilege for everybody in 
the house. ‘fNo gentleman was ever robbed there / 1 she 
says; and she plainly tfints that no gentleman would say 
he was, even though he said the fact. 

This is no exaggerated picture of many suburban lodg- 
ings to which outsiders. of society are led to resort for 
want of better accommodation ; and a large number of 
persons who are not outsiders in the sense in which I 
have employed tho term, but who are simply not settled 
in the metropolis, are exposed to a similar fate. For 
those who aro prepared for an ordeal of another nature, 
the “cheerful family, musically inclined,” offers, one would 
think, a far preferable alternative. But it is not every- 
body who is prepared to have society thrust upon him, 
either in this quiet domestic way or in a large boarding- 
houso, and there ought to be better provision than there 
is for the floating mass of casual residents in London. In 
Paris not only are tjierc hotels suited to the requirements 
of all classes of persons, but the maisons meublis aro 
places where they may live almost as independently as in 
their own houses. In London, the only realization of 
the- luxury short of an entire house is in what we call 
"chambers ; ” and a man’s chambers are most oertlinly 
his castle, whatever his house may be. That the want 
» being appreciated, is evident from the rapid extension 
of the “ chambers ” system, in the way of the indepen- 
dent suites of rooms blown ss “ flats/' Bet the flats, el 
now provided in Victoria Street, and elsewhese, *6et *a 
mash as entire houses, while the latest ftddftteflfc the 
Belgrave and ftrosrtnor manstons, are ettn more costly, 
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and beyond the reach of tho classes to whom I have been 
referring, The" latter would be deeply grateful for 
accommodation -of the kind om a more 'moderate wale, 
and the investment of capi^l in such an object could not 
fail to be profitable. • Besid ^tho desolate people into 
whose sorrows I have entered, there are in London it 
must be remembered, many hundrods of outsiders of 
society of a different kind, who are outsiders onlyfrom 
that conventional society in which it takes so muoh 
money to “ movo,” and who ought to command greater 
comfort than they do while they are working their way 
in professional pursuits. For those actually in want of 
companionship, I suppose they will always incline to the 
hotel, or the boarding-house, or the* “ cheerful famUyi 
musically inclined.” 
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For some littlo time I havo been confinod to tbo house. 
Instead of going abroad after bicakfast, I stay in tho 
dining-room, and I generally manage to limp to tho 
di|iing-room windows. Now just opposite theso windows 
is a oabstand. I 'used to think that cabstand a nui- 
sance, but tho truth now dav ns upon me that there is a 
compensation in most things It is only some weeks ago 
that I was awoke from a slumbi r, tranquil, but perhaps 
too deep, through a late supper and potations, with a 
burning pain in the ball of my great toe, and consider- 
oble constitutional disturbance. It so happened that the 
worthy and rubicund vicar called on me that next morn- 
mg, accompanied by his churchwarden, hardly less worthy, 
and a shade more rubicund, on tho subject of the parish 
chanties. When I mentioned to them my dolorous state 
by,yarious gestures and lively expression, they testified 
their sympathy and even their gratification* The wve- 
rend rood the approximately- ^verond gantlpmeai ex- 
plained to me that I was mdu^tahly sulfa^ftyW 
first attack of gout They had sufer^d fmm $ 
selves, and welcomed gap wessfiy their hssmutibh* 
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fraternity, The speotade of an additional «$erer Beamed 
to afford them a deep-seated satisfeoti#. The family 
doctor confirmed their unwelodjpe augury. He knocked 
off hot suppers and hotter ptfdktions, and put me on a 
light beverago of lithia watt' *and cognac. He also 
ordered me to take abundant rest, which I do on tktf 
arm-chair, unless I hobble to the window. ^ I am not, I 
candidly confess, a man of intellectual resources. I rarely 
look into any books beyond my business book, and, A 
very little, into a betting-book. The “ Daily Telegraph” 
kindly manufactures all my opinions for me, and a game 
of cards is my best enjoyment of an evening. But the 
D. T. exhausts itself, and I can’t very well play at chtdS 
in the daylight. So I fall back upon my resources, which 
frequently resolvo themselves into the cabstand. 

When I go and look at them after breakfast, it appears 
to me that the cabman’s lot in life is not an unfappy 
one. His work is not hard ; he lives out in the open air; 
and though he says ho has hardly enough to eat, I am 


quite sure that he gets a littlo more than is quite good 
for him to drink. Ho can go to sleep comfortably 
box, and if it rains ho can get inside the carriage. Son& 


times the floor of the cab is extemporized into an al$60k 
dining-table. There is a great doal of horse-play atapjfa 
these fellows. I observe one old man who is in the jpfofr 
of going contentedly asleep on his box. It is a 


device fa some one to lift up the body of the ofth|Nfa 
the gtdfchd* shake it, and lot it dash uptin 
Oae%%i note* i» flat the eomn«leat^wift&'tai»b 


his aeoh aMeoeted,- or get eeMMeta rttl -fee bane, tat 
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somehow he seems to bold on. Now this is not at all an 
uhootjBffion typo of cabman— a man of extreme animal 
nature, whose only notioi of enjoyment is to drink and 
sleep in the sunshine. But there are some sharp fellows 
among them. There is one man who has often a book 
with him, who has a very sharp pair of spectacles and a 
distinctive nc*se of his own, and an expression of counte- 
nance which shows him to be as acuto and cynical as any 
of his betters. I have no doubt but that man has formed 
opinions of his own on most subjects of human interest, 
and could maintain them well in an argument. As a 
rule, the cabmen aro content with their nowspapet— 
many of them, indeed, cannot, or do not care to read — 
and very rarely you see any of them with a book. On 
the shady side of the Btreet iliey often seem to enjoy 
themselves very touch, engaging m chaff or talk, reading 
the newspaper, and every now and thon disappearing 
into a public, to get a penny glass of the vile stuff which 
they know as London beer. Still business is business, 
and however grateful may be the charm of leisure, <ho 
cabman has a certain sum of money to make up, and he 
has a quick, alert eye to detect a possible fare in the 
least roving glance or indecisive movement of a pedes- 
trian. 

Standing touch, as podagra permits, at^my window, 
1 know some of these cabmen very well by sight Some 
of them 1 know personally! If 1 want a 
or a cab for any inmate of the house, I merely htjfxd'to 
tap atfhe window, and there is a brisk oomperiSwW- Tf 
you want to send a telegraphic message, you had betttt 
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use & cab, os it is muoh quicker aqd no dearer than a 
messenger. I always take first cab, unl^e t^4 borse^is 
bad or the cab dirty. In an aWftiishiqg number of in- 
stances the horses am baeWfri tlwjabs dirty. Every now 
and then we have paragraphs, v&d even leaders, in the 
papers, and I have even seen somfe prospectuses of limM 
companies. But the cab mind is slow to move. Only 
now and then do I sco a really superior carriage on tfye 
stand. I prefer the carriages that don’t ply on Sunday, 
and I do so because I prefer the man who practically 
says, “ I myself am something better than my trade ; *1 
don’t mean to be used up as if I were an animal, but 
claim rest for mind and body, even though I have to 
moko a sacrifice for it ” That is a sort of manliness to 
be encouraged. They change the cab-horse very often, 
but not the cabman. Without doubt there is in the 
world a prevalent feelipg m favour of the musfles and 
bones of horses whioh does not extend to the muscles and 
bones of human boings Now, among these cabmen there 
are Bpme exceedingly pleasant and civil fellows, ang} a few 
who are very muoh the roverse. There is never anytime 
inquiry into the character of these men, and the bpfttfy 
undoubtedly is that they number a greater amount ,of 
blackguards than any business in London, I rememw 
having to convey a very pretty girl, at a time when|tty 
frame was lighter end my heart more susceptible 
present, across one of the parks, and a mile or twojphe 
suburb^. M asked him the fare, whioh was* weak-f 2 $aded 




in hand* fittyJSw is sii timings,” be answered," 
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intense emphasis on the word faro, as indicating a wide 
ma^gm of personal dues and expectations. I am ashamed 
to say that at tliat verdant time I gave him the six shil- 


lings and something ov(r for himself, whereas eighteen 
penoe would have oovered his legitimate demand. One 
of these fellows in the last Exhibition year, while making 
an overcharge, caught a Tartar. The fare announced 
himself as Sir Richard Mayne, and requested to be driven 
to Scotland Yard. There is ono fellow on this stand 
whom I never employ. When I took him to the Great 
Western Station ho made a great overcharge, and then 
maintained stoutly, until ho was neatly black in the faco, 
that I had expressly stipulated with him to drive &st. 
Such a stipulation would have boon abhorrent to all my 
habits, for I pride myself on alwnys being a quarter of an 
hour before the time. I acquii ed this useful habit through 
a remark of the late Viscount Nelson, who said that being 
a quarter of an hour beforehand had given all the success 
which he had obtained in life. I thought this a very 
easy way of obtaining success in life, and have always 
made the rule of being a quarter of an hour beforehand, 
in the remote hopo that somehow or other the practice 
would conduce towards making mo a visoount. Up to 
the present point, howover, the dpsired result has not 
accrued, With regard to this particular evilly disposed 
cabman, I hove a theory that he is a ticket- of-leave man. 
If not cp already, he is sure eventually to descend#^ 


Cabmen bully ladies dreadfully. A large 
undue gains is made out of timid women, eipei*Hy 
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women who have children with them. Alad^ J'Jknow 
gave a cabman bis fare and an extra singjaoe. a Well, 
mum/ 1 said the ungracious cabnft$, ir “ In take the money, 
but I don’t thank you for it.” < l( You have not got it 
yet,” said my friond, alertly ithdrawing the money. 
Impransus Jones did a neat thing the other day. 
into a cab, whon, after a bit, he recolleoted that he had 
no money, or ohance of borrowing any. He suddenly 
cheokod the driver in a great hurry, and said he had 
dropped a sovereign in the straw. Ho told the cabmtta 
that ho would go to a friend’s a few doors off and get* 
light. As ho was protending to do so, the cabman,* ft8 
Jones had expected, drove rapidly off. Thus the bit&is 
sometimes bit. According to the old Latin saying, not 
always is the traveller killed by the robber, but sometimes 
the robber is killed by the traveller. When Jones 
arrived at Waterloo 13ridgc the other day, he immediately 
hailed a cab, albeit in a chronio state of impeounios$ty. 
The cabman munificently paid the toll, and then Jones 
drove about for many hours to try and borrow a «#* 
reign, the major part of which, when obtained, wafltri^ 
ferrod to tho cabman. There is a clergyman in L<A$ 
who tells a story of a cabman driving him home, ani^o , 
whom he was about to pay two shillings. He 
coins ant of his waistcoat pockot, and then suddenly 
recollecting the peculiar glitter, he called out, 
cabman, I f ve given you two sovereigns by miM&* 
“Then y our honour’s seen the last of them,? 
cabman* dogging into his horse as fast as 
my fiiencHeU again, and found that he had giten ttfiW 4 
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cabmah-t^o bright new farthings whioh he had that day 
recejfW, and mm keeping as a curiosity for his children. 
There is Something very ^resistible in a cabman’s cajolery. 
“ What’s your fare P” r I asked a cabman one day. 
“Anything your honour pleases,” ho answered. “ You 
rascal ; that means I suppose, your legal fare, and any- 
thing over that you can get.” “ No, your honour, I just 
leave it to you.” “ Very well, then ; there’s a sixpence 
for you.” “ Ah, hut your honour’s a gentleman,” pleaded 
Paddy, and carried off doublo his proper fare. 

A certain amount of adventure and incident happens 
to cabmen, somo glimpses of which I witness from my 
window, on the stand. Occasionally a cabman is exposed 
to a good deal of temptation, and the cabman who hesi- 
tates is lost. For instance, if a cabman is hired in tho 
small hours of the morning by lisroputable roughs, and 
told to be in waiting for a time, and these men subse- 
quently make their appearance again, with a heavy sack 
which obviously contains something valuable, and whioh 
might be plate, I think that cabman ought to give infor- 
mation in the proper quarter unless ho wishos to make 
himself an accomplice. There is a distinct branoh of the 
thieving business which is known as lifting portmanteaus 
from the roofs of cabs and carriages, sometimes certainly 
not without a measure of suspicion against the drifters. 
A cabman, however, has frequently strict ideas of pwfes- 
* sioual honour, and would os so6n think of betray^ his 
hirer, who in dubious oases of course biros At fe very 
handsome rate, os a priest of betraying the seoftritfftf the 
confessional or the doctor of the sick ohamber* 3$een 
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cabmen must have severe shocks to their nme^nfc times. 
For instance, that cabman who found tfaabhe had a car- 
riage full of murderqd children^ or suppose two gentle- 
manly-looking men having taken a cab, and the driver 
finds that one is gone and thau the other is plundered 
and stupified with chloroform. Very puzzled, too, is the 
cabman when he stops at an address and finds that h» 
fare, perhaps the impecunious Jones, has bolted ft) “ 
tramtu , or, if ho goe9 into a city court, has declined to 
emerge by the way of his original entrance. “A queer 
thing happened this afternoon to mo sir,” said a oabman, 

“ A gentleman told me to follow him along the High 
Street, Marylebone, and to stop when ho stopped. Pre- 
sently I heard a scream : he had seized hold of a lovely 
young oreature, and was calling out, ‘ So I have found 
yon at last, madam. Come away with me.* She went 
down on her knees to him, and said, * Have mercy On 
me, Robert. I can’t go homo to you.’ 'Stuff ahd 
nonsense,* he says, and lifts her up in his arms, as if she 
had been a baby, and bundles her into the oab. * iad 
what d*ye want with the young woman, I makes bold to 
askP* says I. ‘What’s that to you P’ he said. ‘I r m 
her husband, drive sharp/ I took ’em to a big hotted hi 
a square, when he gives me half a sovereign, and sl&tfis 
the doer in my face.” “ I suppose, cabman/ 1 I ft aid, 
“yen sometimes get queer jobs, following people, i&k 
things of that kind P’* “Sometimes, sir, and 'X k$bw 
men who have seen muoh queerer things than I have Star 
seen, though I’ve seen a few. Whan a matfe following 
some one, perhaps 4 young fellow follov&g a pretty gift, 
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and ha doesn't like to he seen. I don’t mind the lads 
befcg after th^ girls, that’s natural enough, but there are 
worse doings than thati in the way of dodging*” He 
told mo several things that might have figured in a volume 
of detective experiences. There were some gentlemen, 
he said, turning to lighter matters, who oould make 
themselves very oomfortable for the night in a four- 
wheeler. There was a gent that was locked out of his own 
house in the race week, and found several hotels closed, 
who took his cab for a night, and made himself as comfort- 
able as if he were in his own bed (which I rather doubted), 
from two in the morning till seven. Ho charged him two 
shillings an hour all tho same. One night he took a 
gentleman and lady to a dinner-party in Bussell Square. 
They forgot to pay him. Ho waited till they came out 
at twelve o’clock, and charged them ten shillings. He 
could oarry a powerful lot of luggage on his cab. Hod it 
full inside, and so much luggage that it might have 
toppled over. Askod him what was tho largest number 
of people he over carried. He said he had carried seven- 
teen at a go once. Ho was the last cab at Cremorno 
efipe, but the fellow really did it for a lark. He had five 
or six inside, and a lot of thorn on tho roof, one or two on 
tho box, and one or two on tho horse. He might have 
lost bis license, but he made nearly thirty shillings by it. 
The longest journey he ever took was when ho drove a 
gentleman down to Brighton in a hansom. H(^iiad 
repeatedly taken them to Epsom and also to Windsor. 
He did the distance to Brighton in six homjfldbiWflfag 
the horse half-way. There was a little bit of, romance 
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belonging to the stand, I found out EifyJ mo the 
handsome girl who came every now and iw to the 
stand to the good-looking old fdtflfw in the white hat He 
was the proprietor of four cabs, and was always driving 
one. She stayed at home and u#k the orders. I found 
afterwards that she was a very good girl, with a well/ 
known charaotor for her quick tongue and her pretty faofe 
I was assured by an officer that the fair cabbess was at a 
Masonio ball, and a certain young duko picked her out 
as the nioest girl in the room, and insisted on 
with her, to the great disgust of his people who were with 
him I heard another story of the cabstand which was 
serio-comic enough, and indicated some curious vagaries 
of human nature. There was ono cabman who had a 
handsome daughter who had gone wrong, or, at all events, 
got the credit of it. She used continually to come down 
to the stand, and give her old father a job. He used to 
drive her about, dressed as splendidly as he was shabbily# 
and he would take her money as from any other fare, 
and expect his tip ovor and above. 

If cabmen were satisfied with their legal fares many 
people would take cabs who do not now care to w 
imposed on or annoyed. I gdherally give twopencC-W 
threepence on the shilling additional, whieh I thiol & 
fairly their due, but I sometimes get mutterings 
m aking it more. The cab trade is more andftlp 
gcftingiinto the hands of a few large proprietor^ 
whom km seventy or eighty cabs. The 
this improve the cafes. Wtya&e timaSpp 

th«r average profit of ten or t#*lvr flWfegs a day, ft* 
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most be a Iterative business. The driver does well who 
makes a profit of thirty shillings a week or a little over. 
All the responsibility itf with the cab proprietor, and he 
generally keeps a sharp look-out after tho men, and will 
give them uncommonly scanty credit. As a rule, though 
the rule is often relaxed, they must pay down a stated 
cum before they are allowed to take out the cab. Tho 
sum varies with the season, as also docs tho number of 
cabs. There are sonic hundred cabs less in November 
than in the height of the season. The hansom business 
of course forms the aristocracy of the trade. With a 
good horse, a clean carriage, and a sharp, civil driver, 
there is nothing more ploasant than bowling along on a 
good road, with a pleasant brec7e coursing around. The 
night-trade is tho worst in horses, carriages, men, and 
remuneration to those concerned. Some of these cab 
horses were once famous horses in their day, whioh had 
their pictures or photographs taken, and won oups at 
races. There are also decayed drivers, who haxtaonizo 
sadly and truly with the decayed animals. They say 
there are one or two men of title in the ranks, end 
several who have run through good fortunes --men who 
have come to utter smash* in the army or the universities, 
number of whom is probably larger than is generally 
supposed, and come to cab-driving as their ultftdate 
resource, and only more congenial than quill-drff^Qg- 
Thesis is a good deal of interest felt in cabmen hptplKfty 
religious and philanthropic people. Their experience 
end strong mother wit, their habits of keen c h ia ftito * 
and consequently of marvellous acuteness, M lit tkmn 
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groat favourites with those who study the Juaagrars of tho 
street. Archbishop Tait, when he was * 1 $ London, used 
at times, we believe, to collect is many as he could in 
some stables at Islington and preach to them. It is 
easier, however, to get at cabb, than to make a durable 
impression on him. It would help, however, to huznauufc 
him if somo of us wero more humane and oonsideiate 
towards his “ order.” 



Tam if a panfge in oW Pepyi'a Diwjr, wme& tap 
oentoriw and odd ago, which, thanka to the permaaeiice 
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of our English institutions* would do v &jf W$U for tho 
present doy : “ Walked into St. j7&mes*$ Vark‘ and thero 
found great and very noble alterations . . . 16653, 
July 27, 1 went to walk in the Paik, whioh is now every 
day more and more pleasant by the new works upon 
Such culogistio language is justly duo to Mr. Layard flhd 
his immediate predecessor at the Board of Works. Sktof ^ 
pose that I live at Bays water, and my business takes nfi 
down to Westminster every day, it is certainly bestir 
me that, instead of taking ’bus, or cab, or underground 
railway, I should, liko honest Tcpys, saunter in the 
and admire the many M noble alterations.” I vonture to 
call poor Pepys honest because he is so truthful; but 
never thinking that his cipher would be discovered he h^p 
mentioned in his Diary so many unprintable things, i&fti 
I am afraid we must use that qualifying phrase ** indiffe- 
rently honest.” Several gentlomen who live at Bftyft- 
water and practise at Westminster may find that the 
phras# Suits well, and a man's moral being may bo J& 
the better, as through lawns and alleys and copses, 
each separate step almost brings out a separate yiggmk 
of beauty, he traverses in a north-westerly direothp^W 
whole length of our Parks. He turns aside mfelSL 
Park, and then goes through the 
•ad'C^SBeaPicoadilly to lounge through Hyde PailwE 
pin IhJou^h Kensington Gardens. She atataSsB 
tidi|iisois|fci Hyde Park are very noticeable, JUB? 
Park spaces recently laid out have been*|ibirn^pa^ 
style of besAty in harmony with what previously existed ; 
a beauty, X fhinfc unapproachable by thS tnany gardens 
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of Paris, or the Prado of Madrid, the Corso of Home, the 
Stradodi Toledo of Naples, tho Glacis of Vienna. The 
most striking alterations are those of tho Park side near 
the Brompton road, where the low, bare, uneven ground, 
as if by tho magic touch of a transformation, is bccomo 
exquisite gardon spaces with soft undulations, set with 
starry gems of tho most exquisite flowers, bordered by 
freshest* turf. The palings which tho mob threw down 
have been all nobly replaced, and more and more restora- 
tion is promised by a G ovornment eager to bo popula- 
with all classes. Most of all, tho mimic ocean of the 
Serpentine is to be renewed ; and when its bottom is 
levelled, its depth diminished, and tho purity of the 
water secured, we shall arrive at an almost ideal perfec- 
tion. 

As we take our lounge in the afternoon it is necessary 
to put on quite a different mental mood as wc pass from 
one Park to another. AVc pass at onco from turmoil 
into comparative repose as wo enter tho guarded enclo- 
sure encircled on all sides by a wilderness of brick and 
mortar. You feel quite at case in that vast palatial 
garden of St. James. Your office coat may serve in St. 
James's, but you adorn yourself with all adornments for 
Hyde Park. You go leisurely along, having adjusted 
your watch by the Horse Guards, .looking at the soldiers, 
ondthe nurses, and the children, glancing at thei^fond, 
and looking at the ducks— the dainty, overfed dudb— 
suggesting all sorts of ornithological lore, not tojwention 
low materialistic associations of green peal or sage and 
onions. Those dissipated London dudes lay their hAftdi 
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under their wings and go to' roost at $tfto fashionable 
hours, that would astonish .their prftnifcive country 
brothren. I hope you like to feed ducks, my friends. 
All groat, good-natured poopl have a “ sneaking kind- 
ness” for feeding ducks. Thcro is a most learned and 
sagacious bishop who won’t often show himsolf to human 
bipeds, but he may be observed by thorn in his grounds 
feeding ducks while philosophising on things in general, 
and tho University Tests in particular. Then what 
crowded reminiscences we might havo of St. James's 
Park and of the Mall— of sovereigns and ministers, 
courtiers and fops, lords and ladies, philosophers and 
thinkers I 13y this shoot of water, or rather by the pond 
that then was a favourite resort for intending suicides, 
Charles II. would play with his dogs or dawdle with his 
mistresses ; feeding the ducks hero one momorable morn- 
ing when the stupendous revelation of a Popish plot was 
made to his incredulous ears ; or looking grimly towards 
the Banqueting Hall whore his father perished, when tho 
debate on tho Exclusion Bill was running fiercely high. 
But the reminiscences aro endless whioh belong to St. 
James’s Park. Only a few years ago there was tho 
private entrance which Judge Jeffreys used to have by 
special licence into the Park, but now it has beendtoe 
away. There wero ell kinds of superstitions floating 
about in the uninformed Westminster mind about J^dge 
Jeffreys. What Sydney Smith said in joke to tot 
ing lad, *' that he had a private gattoira,” wubtosfv! by % 
the Westmonaiterians to be real earnest about J e ffreys — 
that he used after dinner to seise hold el any individual 
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to whom hem%ht take a fancy and hang him up in front 
of Mfe house foi* his own personal delectation. I am now 
reconciled to the bridge that is thrown midway across, 
although it certainly limits the expanse of the ornamental 
water. But standing on tho ornamental bridge, and 
looking both westward and eastward, I know of hardly 
anything comparable to that view. That green noat 
lawn and noble timber, and beyond the denso foliage tho 
grey towers of the Abbey, and the gold of those Houses 
of IVudiament, which, despite captious criticism, will 
always bo regarded as the most splendid examples of tho 
architecture of tho great Victorian era, and closo at hand 
the paths and the parterres, cause the majesty and great- 
ness of England to blend with this beautiful oasis islanded 
between the deserts of Westminster and Pimlico. Look- 
ing westward, too, towards Buckingham Palace — tho 
palace, despite exaggerated hostile criticism, is at least 
exquisitely proportioned ; but then one is sorry to hear 
about the Palace that the soldiers are so ill stowed away 
there ; and the Queen docs not like it ; and the Hano- 
verian animal peculiarly abounds. We recollect that 
once when her Majesty was ill, a servant ran out of ’the 
paUc* to charter a cab and go for tho doctor, becauso 
tjbuppe responsible for the household had not made better 
arrangements. In enumerating the Parks of London, 
we oOght not to forget tho Queen's private garden of 
Buckingham Palace, hardly less than the Green' Ptqtk in 
extent, and so belonging to the system of the long* of 
London. 

But we now enter the great Hyde Park itse$ assuredly 
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the most brilliant spectacle of the kisd whfch the 'world 
can show. It is a scene which may vwl tax all your 
powers of reasoning and of philosophy. And you must 
know tho Park vory well, th‘ large open drawing-room 
which in the season London daily holds, before you can 
sufficiently temper your senses to bo critical and analytical 
— before you can eliminate the lower world, the woulq(-bO 
fashionable eloment, from the most offiuont and highest 
kind of metropolitan life — before you can judge of the 
splendid mounts and the splendid comparisons, between 
fine carriages and fine horses — fine carriages where per- 
haps the cattle arc lean and poor, or fine horses where 
tho carriages are old and worn ; tho carriages and horses 
absolutely gorgeous, but with too groat a display ; and, 
again, where tho perfection is absolute, hut with as much 
quietude as possible, tho style that chiefly invites ad- 
miration by the apparent desire to elude it. In St. 
James’s Park you may lounge and bo listless if you Jikfi ; 
but in Hydo Park, though you may lounge, you must 
still be alert. Very pleasant is tho lounge to the outer 
man, but in the inner mind you must be observant^ pre- 
pared to enjoy either tho solitude of the crowd, W to 
catch the quick glance, tho silvery music of momentary 
merriment, then have a few eoconds of rapid, acut&dm- 
logue, or perhaps be beckoned into a carriage by4#md 
with space to spare. As you lean over the railings you 
perhaps tttch a sight of a most exquisite laso 

thatia photographed on tho memory for itaiutfli|Tiw and 
expression Jf you have really noticed such aftoe the 
day toaster day to you; eomehow. at otter yog have 
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made an advance. But it is mortifying, when yon con- 
template this beautiful image, to see somo gilded youth 
advanoe, soulless, ‘brainless, to touch tho fingers dear to 
youreelf and look into eyes which he cannot fathom or 
comprehend. Still more annoying to think that a gamo 
is going on in the matrimonial money market. I some- 
times think that tho Ladies’ Mile is a veritablo female 
TattersalTs, where feminino charms arc on view and tho 
price may bo appraised— the infinite gambols and curvet- 
tings of high-spirited maidenhood. But I declare on my 
conscience that I belie vo tho Girl of the Period has a 
heart, and that tho Girl of the Period is not so much to 
blame $s her mamma or her chaperone. 

But, speaking of alterations, I cannot say that all tho 
alterations are exactly to my mind. It is not at all 
pleasing that tho habit of smoking has crept into Rotten 
Row. The excuse is that tho Prince smokes. But bo- 
cause one person of an exceptional and unique position, 
doubtless under exceptional circumstances, smokes, that 
is no reason why tho mass should follow the example. 
Tilings have indeed changed within the last few yoars ; 
the race is degenerating into politeness. In the best of 
his stories, M My Novel,” Lord Lytton makes Harley, his 
hero, 'jeer at English liberty ; and he says : “ I no more 
dare smoke this cigar in the Park at half-past six, when 
all the tvorld is abroad, than I dare pick my Lord Chen* 
cellor's pooket, or hit the Archbishop of Canterbury ft 
thump on the nose.” Lord Hatherley’s pocket as tstill 
safe, and We are not yet come to days, though we teem 
to be nearing them, when a man in a crowd may send a 
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blow into a prolate's face* We We kad such days 
boforo, and we may have thorn again. Jut smoking is 
now oommon enough, and ought to bo abated as a 
nuisance. Somo ladies liko , and really like it ; and 
thul is all very well, but other ladies aro exceedingly 
aunoyed. A lady takes her chair to watch the moving 
panorama, intending perhaps to mako a call presently, 
and men arc smoking within a few paces to her infinite 
annoyance and the spoiling of hor pleasure. Her dfittsa ’ 
is ’really spoilt, and there is tho trouble of another toilet. 
Talking of toilets, I heard a calculation the othor day of 
how many tho Princess of Wales had made in a single 
day. She had gone to the laying of the foundation stdne 
of Eailswood asylum, and then to tho groat State break- 
fast at Buckingham Palace, and then a dinner and a ball, 
and ono or two other things. The Princess truly works 
very hard, harder indeed than pooplo really know. I 
wont the other day to a concert, where many a one waa 
asked to go, and tho Princess was thorc, in her desire to 
oblige worthy people, and sat it all through to the very 
last with tho pleasantest smiles and the most intelligent 
attention. Let mo also, since I am criticizing, say that 
the new restaurant in tho Park is a decided innovation, 
and that to complete the new rido, to oarry Rotten Row 
all round the Park, is certainly to interfere with the en* 
joyment of podestrians. It is, however, to be s|tfd, in 
justice, that tho pedestrians have the other parley pretty 
much to themselves. There is, however, a wand efcror 
still, in th^rapid increase of the dmi-mdn&e in the Park. 
A man hardly feds easy in conducting a lady, into the 
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Park and answering all tf the questions that may be put to 
him kespeoting»the inmates of gorgeous carriages that 
sweep by. These demireps mako poromptory conditions 
that they shall have broughams for tho Park and tickets 
for tho Horticultural, and even for tho feto3 at tho Bo- 
tanical Gardens. This is a liui&anco that requiios to be 
abatod as njuch as any in Regent Stroot or tho Hay- 
market. Tho police ought to have peremptory orders to 
exclude such carriages and their occupants. Twenty 
years ago there was a dead set made in Cheshire, against 
the aspirants of Livcipool and Manchester, by tho gentry 
of that county most famous for the pedigrees of the 
centry, who wished to maintain the splendour of family 
pride. For instance, tho stew did of a county ball went 
up to' a manufactuior who was making his eighty thou- 
sand a year, and told him 1 lat no tradesman was ad- 
mitted. That was of course absurd; but still, if that 
was actually done, an inspector should step up to the 
most fashionable Mabol or Lais, and turn her horses’ 
heads, if obstreperous, in the direction of Bridewell or 
Bow Street. Anonyma has ruled the Park too much. 
The favourite drive used to be round the Sorpentine ; but 
when the prettiest equipage in London drew all gazers to 
the Ladies’ Mile, tho Serpentino beoame comparatively 
unused, and the Ladies’ Mile, ground infinitely inferior,- 
became the favourite until the renovated Serpentine nr 
change of whim shall mould anew the fickle, volatile 
shape of fashionable vagary. 

At this present time Mr. Alfred Austin’s dever: Satire 
“ The Season”— i third edition of which is published-* 
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ocours to me. The poem is a very d&tk one, and it is 
oven better appreciated off &o other side of the Channel 
than on this, as is evidenced by M. Forques’ article on 
the subject in the 11 Ito 9 dcs Deux Mondes.** * We 
\ ill group together a few passages from Mr. Atifetin’s 
vigorous poom, belonging to the Parks. 

“ I Bing tho Season, Muso 1 whoso sway extends 
Whore Ilyde bogins, boyond whcie Tjbnrn ends ; 

Gono tho broad glare, save wheio with borrowed boys 
Some female Phaeton sets the drive ablaze. 

Dear piotty fledglings 1 como fiom country neat, 

To nibble, chirp, and fluttoi in tho woat, 

Whose clear, frosh faces, with thoir fiokle frown 
And favour, start like Spang upon tho town , 

Less deai, foi damaged damsels, doomed to wait ; 

Whose third— fourth t season makes half dosperate, 
Waking with warmth, loss potent hour by hour 
(As magnets heated lose attractive power). 

Or you, nor dear nor damsols, tough and tort, 
Unmarketable maidens of tho mait, 

Who, jlumpuess gone, fine delicaoy feint, 

And hide your sins in piety and paint. 

" Inoongiuous group, they oome , the judge’s hack, 

With knees as broken as its lidor’s back : 

The counsel's courser, stumbling through the throng. 

With wind e’en shorter than its lord’s is long : 

The foreign marquis’s accomplished colt 
Sharing its owner’s tendency to bolt, 

** Oeme let us back, and whilst the Park’s alive, 
jtaan o’er the railings, and inspect the Drive. 

Itfll sweeps the long prooession, whose array 
Mm to the lounger’s gaze, as wanes the day, 

Its rich jeolininff and reposeful forms, 

Still e» bright sunsets after mifti or sterna^ 
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Who ait andbmile (their morning wrangling! o'er, 
Or dragged lad dawdled through ono dull day more), 
As though the lifo of widow, wife and girl, 

Were one long lapsing and voluptuous whirl. 

0, poor protenoo ! what eyes so blind but soo 
The sad, howevor elegant onnui ? 

Think you that blazoned panel, prancing pair 
Befool our vision to the weight thoy bear ? 

The softest ribbon, pink-lmod parasol, 

Screen not the woman, though thoy deck tho doll. 
The padded corsago and tho well -matched hair, 
Judicious jupou spreading out tho spare, 

Sleeves well designed false plumpness to impart, 
Leave vacant still tho hollows of tho hoart. 

Is not our Lesbia lovolv ? In her soul 
Lesbia is troubled : Losbia hath a molo ; 

And all the splondours of that matchless nock 
Console not Lesbia for its single speck. 

Kato comes from Paris, and a wardrobo brings, 

To whioli poor Edith’s are “ Fuch common things 
Her pet laco shawl has grown not fit to woar, 

And ruined Ed>ln dresses in dospair.” 


Mr. Austin is sufficiently severe upon tho ladies; espe- 
cially those whoso afternoons in the Park have some cor- 
respondence with their “ afternoon of life.” I thinkthat 
the elderly men who affect youthful airs are every whit 
as numerous and as open to sarcasm. Your ancient buck 
is always a fair butt. And who does not know these 
would-be juveniles, their thin, wasp-liko waists, their 
elongated necks and suspensory eye-glasses, their elabo- 
rate and manufactured hair P They like the dissipations 
of youth so well that they can oonceive of nothing more 
glorious, entirely ignoring that autumnal fruit is, after 
all, better than the blossom or foliage of spring or early 
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autumn. All they know indeed of autOrnn it the variega- 
tion and motley of colour. fChe antiquatwl juvenile is 
certainly one of the voriest subjocts for satire ; and anti- 
quated juveniles do abound of an afternoon in Rotten 
How. Nothing wc can say about a woman’s padding £an 
be worse than the padding which is theirs. All their 
idiotic grinning cannot hido the hated crows’-feet about 
their goggle, idiotic eyes. They try, indeed, the power 
of dress to tho utmost ; but in a day when all classes axe 
alike extravagant in dress, even tho falsity of the first 
impression will not save them from minute criticism. 
Talk to them and they will draw largely on tho reminis- 
cences of their youth, perhaps still more largely on their 
faculty of invention. What a happy dispensation it is 
in tho caso of men intensely wicked and worldly, that in 
youth, when they might do infinito evil, they havo not 
the necessary knowledge of tho world and of human na- 
ture to enable them to do so ; and when they have a 
store of wicked experience, the powers have fled which 
would have enabled them to turn it to full account 1 At 
this moment I remember a hoary old villain talking 
ribaldry with his middle-aged son, both of them dressed 
to an inch of their lives, and believing that the fashion cf 
this world necessarily endures for ever. Granting the 
tyranny and perpetuity of fashion — for in the worst times 
of the Irenoh revolution fashion still maintained its my, 
and tiyh operas and theatres were never closed-HtifttlMi 
individual tyrant of fashion has only hk day, gnd'tiffea 
the day is a very brief one. Nothing is more becoming 
han gray hears worn gallantly and well, end when woom* 
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panied with sfense and worth they have often borne away 
a lovely bride, rich and accomplished, too, from some 
silly, gilded youth. I have known marriages between 
January and May, where May lias been really very fond 
of January. After all, the aged Adonis generally pairs 
off with some antiquated Venus; tho juvenilities on each 
aide are eliminated as being common to both and of 
no real import, and the settlement is arranged by the 
lawyers and by family friends on a sound commercial 
basis. 

It is very easy for those who devote themselves to the 
study of satirical composition, and cultivate a sneer for 
things in general, to be witty on tho frivolities of the 
Park. And this is the worst of satire, that it .is bound 
to be pungent, and cannot pause to bo discriminating and 
just. Even tho most sombre religionist begins to under- 
stand that he may use the woild, without trying to drain 
Its sparkling cup to the dregs. Hyde Park is oertainly 
not abandoned to idlesse. The most practical men recog- 
nise its importance and utility to thorn. There are good 
wives who go down to tho clubs or the Houses in their 
carriages to insist that their lords shall take a drive 
before they dine and go back to the House. And when 
yen see saddle-horses lod up and down in Palace Yard, 
the rider will most probably take a gallop before ho 
cornea back to bo squeezed and heated by the House of 
Gonnnonaj'or be blown away, by the over-ventilation of 
the House of Lords. A man begins to understand that 
it is part of his regular vocation in life to move about in 
the Park. And all men do so, especially when the urn’s 
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beams are tempered and when the cooling evening breeze 
is springing up. The merchant from the Cixy, the lawyer 
from his office, the clergyman from his parish, the gover-. 
ness in her sparo hours, the artist in his loyo of natfrre 
and human nature, all feel that the fresh air and the fresh 
faces will do them good. There was a literary man who 
took a Brompton apartment with the back windows front* 
ing tho Park. Hither ho used to resort, giving way to 
the fascination which led him, hour after hour, to study 
tho appearancos presented to him. The subject is, in- - 
deed, very interesting and attractive, including especially 
tho very popular study of flirtation in all its forms and 
branches. If you really want to see tho Row you must 
go very early in the afternoon. Early in the afternoon 
tho equestrians ride for exercise ; later they ride muoh 
in the same way as they promenade. The Prinoe, for a 
long time, used to rido early in the afternoon, if only to 
save himself the troublo of that incessant salutation.which 
must be a serious drawback on II. R. II.’s onjoyment of 
his leisure. Or, again, lato in tho evening, it is inte- 
resting to note the gradual thinning of the Park and its 
new ocoupants come upon tho scene. The habitui of 
Rotten Row is able, with nice gradations, to point out 
how the oold winds and rains of the early summer diave, 
night after night, emptied the Park at an earlier hour, 
or how a ffite at the Horticultural, or a gala at the Crys- 
tal Palace, has sensibly thinned the attendance. Jbthe 
affluent go home to dress and dine, the sons and daugh- 
ters of pfnuiy who have shunned the broad sunlight preqp 
out in^o the vaoant spaced The last carriages of ’those 
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who are gom$ home from the promenade meet the first 
carriages of those who are going out to dine. Only two 
nights ago I met the carri&go of Mr. Disraeli and his 
wife. I promise you tlio Viscountess Boaconsfiold looked 
magnificent. Curiously enough, they were dining at the 
same house where, not many years ago, Mr. Disraeli 
dined with poor George Hudson. When Mr. Hudson 
had a dinner given to him lately, it is said that he was 
much affected, and told his hosts that its cost would have 
kept him and his for a month. 

Tho overwhelming importance of the Turks in London 
is woll brought out by that shrewd observer, Crabb 
Robinson, in his Diary. Under February 15, 1818, 
he writes : “ At two I took a rido into the Regent's 
Park, which I had new r si\n before. When tho trees 
aro grown this will be re.dl) an ornament to tho capital ; 
and not a mere ornament, but a healthful appendage. 
The Highgatc and Hampstead Ilill is a beautiful object ; 
and within tho Park tho artificial water, the circular 
belt or coppice, the few scattered bridges, &c., are objects 
of taste. I really think this enclosure, with the new 
street leading to it fiom Carlton House [Regent Street] 
will give a sort of glory to the Regent's government, 
greater than the victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
glorious as these are.” Here again, almost at haphazard, 
is a quotation from an American writer : “ So vast is the 
extent of these successive ranges, and so muohrf Xing* 
land oan one find, as it were, in the midst ef London. 
Oh, wise and prudent John Bull, to ennoble thy metro- 
polis with such spaoious country walks, and to sweeten it 
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so much with country air ! Truly thQ& fcngs of London 
aro vital to such a Bnbyloramd there it do beauty to he 
compared to them in any city I have ever seen. I do , 
not think the English ai iialf proud enough of their 
capital, conceited as they are about so many thing* bo- 
sides. Here you see the best of horse-flesh, laden with 
tho “ porcelain clay” of human flesh. Ah ! how dar- 
lrngly tho ladies go by, and how ambitiously their favoured 
companions display their good fortune in attending them. 
Here a gay creature rides independently enough with her 
footman at a respectful distance. She is an heiress, and 
the young gallants she scarco deigns to notice are dying 
for love of her and her guineas.” 

But, after all, is there anything more cnjoyablo in its 
way than Kensington Gardens P You arc not so nfyttgt 
as in St. James’s, but it is comparative undress compared 
w ith Hydo Pai k. Truly there ai o day s— and even in the 
height of tho season too — when you may lie dotfn on die 
grass and gazo into the depth of sky, listening to tho 
murmurous breeze, and that far-off hum whioh might bo 
a sound of distant waves, and fancy yourself in Ravenna’s 
immemorial wood. Ah, what thrilling scenes have Como 
off beneath these horse-chestnuts with their thick leaves ' 
and pjframidal blossoms ! And if only those whispers 
were audible, if only those tell-tale leaves might murmur 
their oonfessions, what narratives might these supply of 
the idyllic side of London life, sufficient to comfort a 
legion of romanoists ! It is a fine thing for Origfido to 
have a gallop by the side of his pretty ladylove dm tho 
Bow, but Orlando knows very weQ that if he could only 
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draw her arnu through his and lead her down some vista 
in those gerdebs, it would be well for him. Oh, yielding 
hands and eyes ! oh, mantling blushos and eloqttont 
tears l oh, soft glances and all fine tremor of speech, in 

t gardens moro than in Armina’s own aro yo abound- 
There is an'intense human interest about Kensing- 
ton Gardens which grows moro and more, as one takes 
one’s walks abroad and tho scene becomes intelligible. 
See that slim maid demurely reading beneath yonder 
trees, those old trees which artists love in the morning to 
come and sketch. She glances more than onco at her 
Watch, and then suddenly with surpriso sho greets a 
lounger. I thought at tho very first that her surprise 
was an affectation ; and as I see how she disappears 
with him through that ova arching leafy arcade my sur- 
nfise becomes conviction. As for tho nursery maids who 
let their little charges loiter or riot about, or even sedatcr 
governesses with their moio serious aims, who will let 
gentlemanly little boys and girls grow very conversa- 
tional, while they are very conversational themselves 
with tall whiskered cousins or casual acquaintance, why, 
I con only say, that for the sake of the most maternal 
hearts beating in this groat metropolis, I am truly rojoiced 
to think that thore aro no carriage roads through the 
Gardens, and tho littlo ones can hardly come to -any very 
serious mischief. 

Are you now inclined, my frionds, for a little— and I 
promise you it shall really be a little — discourse concern- 
ing those Parks, that shall have a slight dash o t litera- 
ture and history about it P First of all, let me tell |pur 
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that in a park yon ought always U since for 

our Parks we arc indebted tb 6ur kings/ the vvtj defini- 
tion of a park is — I assure you 1 am quoting the great 
Blackstone himself—" an ffclosed chase, extending anly 
over a man’s own grounds/' and the Parks have been die 
grounds of the so-s ereign’s own self. It is true of more 
than one British Cxssar — 

4 Moieovoi ho hath loft you all his walks, 

His private arbours and new- planted orchards, 

On this side Tibur ho hath left thorn you 
And to your hoirs fc i ovoi common pleasures 
To walk abioad and rocroate yourselves ” 

Once m the far distant time they were genuine parks with 
beasts of chase Wc arc told that tbo City corporation 
hunted the hare at the head of the conduit, where Con- 
duit Street now stands, and killed the fox at the end of 
St Giles’s St James’s Park was especially the courtier’s 
park, a very drawing-room of parks How splendidly 
over the gorgeous scene floats the royal banner of Slug- 
land, at the foot of Constitution Hill, which has been truly 
called the most chastely-gorgeous banner in the world ! 
If you look at the dramatists of the Restoration you find 
frequent notices of the Park, which are totally Wan&ig 
m the Elizabethan dramatists, when it was onlyanuraefry 
for deer Cromwell had shut up Spring Gardenl^M 
Charles II gave us St James’s Park In ttext 
oenAy the Duke of Buckingham, describing &8 house, 
says } * the avenues to this house are along fib jfeheifa 
Pa4 thxkgh rows of goodly dhna m W fcihd and 
flourishing lhnes on the other ; that fbreoadhes, t&itffijr 
x 
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walking, with the Mall lying between thorn/’ It was in 
the Park that the grave Evelyn saw and hoard his gra- 
oioniraovereign “ hold o very familiar discourse with Mrs. 
Nellie, as they called an impudent comodian, she looking 
out of her garden on a terraco at the top of the wall.” 
Here Pepys saw “ above all Mrs. Stuart in this dress, 
with her hat cocked and a rod plume, with her sweet eye, 
little Boman nose, and excellent tat lie, the greatost 
beauty I ever saw, I think, in my life.” Or take a play 
from Etheridge 

“Enter Sin Foplino Fumra and hk equipage. 

“ Sir Fop. Hey ! bid the coachman send home four of 
hifl horses and bring the coach to Whitehall ; I’ll walk 
over the Park. Madam, +he honour of kissing your fair 
hands is a happiness I misted this afternoon at my lady 
Townly’s. 

“1 Leo. You were very obliging, Sir Fopling, the last 
time I saw you there. 

“ Sir Fop. Tho preference was due to your wit and 
beauty. Madam, your servant. There nevor was so 
sweet an evening. 

“ BeUiqfla. It has drawn all tho rabble of the town 
hither. 

** Sir Ftp. ’Tis pitythore is not an order made that 
none but the beau monde should walk here.” * s 

lh Swift’s “ Journal to Stella ” we have much men- 
tion of the Park : ” to bring himself down,” he that 
being the Banting system of that day, he used to fitefton 
hi a walk about sunset. Horace Walpole says ,* My 
lady Coventry and niece Waldegravo have been Slabbed 
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in the Park. I am sorry the people of, England take -all 
their liberty out in insuitiiig pretty women.” .He else- 
where tells us with what state he and the ladies wont. 
“Wo sailed up the Mu l*' 1 with all our colours dying.” 
Wo do not hoar much of tho Green Park. It was for a 
long timo most likely a village green, whero the citieens 
would enjoy rough games, and in tho early morning 
duellists would resort hither to heal their wounded 
honour 

Originally, Kensington Gardens and Hydo Park were 
all one. Addison speaks of it in the “ Spectator,” and 
it is only since the time of Gcoigc II. that a sevefcmoo 
has boen mado. Hyde Park has its own place in litera- 
ture and in history. There was a certain first of May 
when both Pepys and Evelyn were interested in Hyde 
Park. Pepys says : " I went to Hide Park to take the air, 
whore was his Majesty and an innumerable appearance of 
gallants and rich coaches, being now a time of universal 
festivity and joy.” It was always a great place for 
reviews. They aro held there still, and tho Volunteers 
have often given great liveliness to the Park on Saturday. 
Here Cromwell used to review his terrible Ironsides. It 
was Queen Caroline who throw a set of ponds into one 
sheet of water, and as tho water-lino was not a dtagptoUe, 
it was called the Serpentine. The fosse and low W^lw&s 
then a new invention ; “ an attempt deemed so astonish- 
in gf that the common poople called them ha»he*$e&*pvess 
ttyfir surprise at finding a sudden end unp^oe^o| check 
to their walk.” It is said that a i*d 0 

house abutting on the Park engraved the words— " 
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^'Tis my delight to be 

in the town and the countree, ” 

AttfiquarieB may find out countless points of interest, 
and may bo able to identify spocial localities. Once there 
were chalybeate springs in a sweet glen, now spoilt by 
the canker of ugly barracks It was on tho cards that 
the Park might have been adorned w ith a rotunda instead. 
Most of the literary associations cluster around Kensing- 
ton Gardens, concerning which Leigh Hunt has written 
much pleasant gossip in his “ Old Court Suburb.” A 
considerable amount of history and an infinite amount of 
gossip belong to Kensington Palace, now assigned to tho 
Duchess of Inverness, the morganatic wife of the Duke 
of Sussex; gossip about George II. and his wife, about 
Lord Hervey, the queen and her maids of honour, the 
bad beautiful Duchess of Kingston, the charming Sarah 
Lennox, Selwyn, March, Bubb Doddington, and that 
crew, whom Mr. Thackeray delighted to reproduce. 
There is at least one pure scene dear to memory serene, 
that the Princess Victona was born and bred here, and at 
five oMook one morning was aroused from her slumbers, to 
coma down with dishevelled hair to hear from great nobles 
that she was now tho Queen of the broad empire tin 
whfebihe morning and the evening star ever shines. 

I am very fond of lounging through the Park at W 
hour when it is well-nigh all deserted. I am not, indeed, 
altogether solitary in my ways and modes. Therefore 
certain Carriages which roll into the Park the 

lame when all other carriages have left or W leaving. 
In my solitariness I feel a sympathy with those i&b 
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dosire the coolness and freshness when k they are pest 
perfect. I have an interest, too, in the very roughs that 
lounge about tho porks. I think them far superior to 
the roughs that lounge uJout tho streets. Here ^s an 
athletic scamp I odmiro his cosy htheness and exeel- 
lent proportion oi limb lie is a scamp and a tramp, 
but then he is such, on an intelligible josthetical principle. 
Ho has flung himself down, in tho pure physioal enjoy- 
ment of life, just as a Neapolitan will bask m the Sip- 
shine, to enjoy tho tuif and tho atmosphere.* In bill 
splendid animal life he will sleep for hours, unfeeling 
draught or miasma, untroubled with ache or pain, ob- 
taining something of a compensation for his neg&tivo 
tioubles and pnvation« If you come to talk to the 
vagrant sons and daughtcis of poverty loitering till the 
Park is cleared, or even sleeping here the livelong night, 
yon would obtain a clear view of that night side which is 
never far from tho bright side of London. I am not sure 
that I might not commend such a boat as this to some 
philanthropist for his special attention. The handsojne* 
wilful boy who has run away from home or school ; the 
thoughtless clerk 01 shopman out of work; the poor 
usher, whose little store has been spent in illness ; the 
servant-girl who has been so long without a place* Jkty&'fe 
nawhovBring on the borders of penury and the extreme 
limit f of temptation ; they are by no means rane^#h their 
eas%.yielded secrets, doubtless with some aupmufiiL- 
p*ta%.asd (flwajB, when the tm£K tejwinwra, 
larga blame atteobibleto th#r ife&a riMtofeieaa, 
tat atfll with e very large percentage where Wme -tym* 
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j mm or substantial help will be of the groatest possible 
amanoe. As one knocks about London, one accumu- 
lates tmenm of all kinds— some, perhaps, that will not 
very well bear much inspection ; and it may be a pleasing 
reflection that you went to some little expenditure of timo 
or coin to save somo lad from the hulks 01 somcgnl from 
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A man’s first residence) in London is a revolution in bis 
life and foelings. He loses at once no small part of bis 
individuality. Ho was a man before, now be ifl a 
“ party.” No longer known as Mr. Brown, but as (say! 
No. XXI., be feels as one of many cogs in one of the 
many wheels of an incessantly wearing, toaring, grinding, 
system of machinery, nis country notions must be 
modified, and all his life-long ways and takings-for- 
granted prove crude and questionable. He is hourly 
reminded “This is not tho way in London; that this 
•wont work here,” or, “ people always expect,” and 
u you’ll soon find the difference.” Custom rules every- 
thing, and custom never before seemed to him half a* 
strange, strong, or inexorable. The butcher always* cuts 
one way and the greengrocer serves him with egpal 
rigour. His orders never before seemed of 
importance. The independence and the take-fco^eave- 
it inference of the tradesmen contrast stronghL^th the 
obsequiousness of the country shop, 
before he feels * null 

tradesman is shorter and mere irtiig of m icoj®. He 
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serves, takes jtaur money, and turns away to some one 
olse, Whereas in the country they indulge you with a 
little talk into the bargain. 

Competition in London is very rife. The cheap five- 
shilling hatter was soon surprised by a four-and-nine- 
penny shop opposite. Few London men could live but 
by a degree of energy which the country doaler littlo knows. 
He wear and tear of nerve- power and tho discharge of 
bigin-power in London aro cnoimous. The London man 
lives fast. In London, man rubs out, clscwhcro he rusts 
out. No doubt the mental stimulus ot London staves 
off muoh disease, for idle men eat themselves to death 
and Worry themselves to death , but in city life neither 
gluttony nor woriy has a chance, but men give bail for 
their good behaviour from ten o’clock to five, and aro 
kept out of much mischiefs way by force of circum- 
stances. 

Many other things contribute to mako our new Lon- 
doner 1 feel smaller in his own eyes. The living stream 
flows by him in the streets ; he never saw so many utter 
strangers to him and to each other before ; their very 
peoe and destination aro different ; there is a walk ftl^d 
business determination distinctly London. In pther 
towns men saunter they know not whither, but neatly 
every pasSer-hy in London has his point, and is mtfefr 
so resolutely towards it that it seems not more his way 
than his destination as he is earned on with the ousipt; 
and of street currents there am two, to theQity 
the 0%, so distinct and persistent, .that 
get out of one without being jostled by the other.* 
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street stream he may analyse, |ifd, tfoxW&Sigfc> the hom: ?T 
of the day or the season of the Tear, the number, trades, 
and oharacters obey an average In the country Dr 
Jones dnyes in ono day, r r and Mrs Robinsofl and 
family walk in the next Sometimes fifty people may he 
counted, sometimes ten, but m London there is an ebb 
and flow m tho Strand as regular and uniform as m the 
Thames The City noise begins gradually about six with 
the sweeps and tho milk pails amongst tho earliest 
though pondoious mulct carts and night cabs are Ms 
and early both This fitful rumblo deepens to a steady 
roar about mne, and there is no approach to silence till 
night, and after a very short night of reposo the Same 
roar awakes again , so City people live as in a null, M 
constant wearing sound becomes to them the normal state 
of nature 

There is a deal of education m all this The mind is 
ever on the stretch with rapid succession of new 1 images, 
new people, and new sensations All business is done 
with an mcreased pace The buying and tho Belhngy the 
counting and the weighing, and even tho talk over the 
counter, is all done with a degree of rapidity and 
practice which brightens up the wits of this country cousin 
more than any boob or schooling ho ever enjoyed* iltt 
this tends greatly to habits of abstraction and to thebtahp 
of afe^trstiveness The slow and prosy soon §ni1fcey 
have%ot a chance , but after a while, like a dw^mpht 
a they develop a pace unknown bdS*%^ 

^wp&deaofe is another habit ran!*# Iipdon 
growth Hen soon discover they naVe no l&^er the 
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fri$nd, the illative or the neighbour of their own small 
town to fall b&ok upon. To sink or swim is their own 
affair, and they had better make up their minds to 
depend wholly upon thomsolvcs ; for London is like a 
wilderness, not as olsowkcre because there are no pooplo 
at all, but because thcic are so many poople, that one is 
equally far from helping another savo on rare ocoasions. 
This inexorable self- dependence, which is essential to the 
life of a colonist in Australia, stamps to a great extent 
the character of the Londoner Thousands of young 
doctors, lawyers, and apprentices find themselves there 
for the first time without a homo or family fireside, not 
only with no one to check them, but none to interfere. 
They begin to wish thev had ; for it is quite a now sen- 
sation to fcol for the fust time that nobody knows and 
nobody cares , only there is the dread of destitution as a 
master, and whether they shall bo ponmless the next 
month, the next week, or porhaps even the very next 
day, depends on their own self-denial and self-control 
alone. Tes, necessity is the one great master that ties 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day the driver to his lofty 
box and the cad to his narrow footboard. Indeed the 
thonsands of young men, and young women too, who, Jjfc 
from the parental home, find the way to take 00$ of 
themselves better than fond fathers and mothers ever 
dreamed of, says muoh for the sense and conscience Of the 
present generation* , ^ 

Family people find London life as peonfcf^l&gle 
people. An omnibus men said no one trod In* earth 
so little; in bed by night, high in air all day,«$ 
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only a few steps from one* to the otke^ The wffe<# a 
clerk said that from November to February She litever 
saw her husband by dayligl * but on Sundays, it $as 
baiely light when ho left and it was quite dark when$W 
c uno home ; and tho husband replied he as rarely saW 
bis children except they wero in bed. The same men 
complained that after exhaustion for six days in a close 
office a service of two hours in a close churoh was ill 
suited to his day of rest ° My wife finds,” he continued*, 
‘'there is no ill-naturo iu London life. From enty, 
hatred, malico, and ull unoharitablcncss, so rife in a small 
neighbourhood, sho finds hustlf delightfully freo, and I 
enjoy liberty and independence unknown before, simply 
because people know too little of each othor to interfere ; 
but, on the other side, old friendship and neighbourly 
interests arc wanting too.” No doubt there are warm 
friendships and intimacies in London as well as in the 


country, but few and far botween. People associate 
moro at arm’s length, and give their hand more reallfy 
than their heart, and hug themselves within their owfe 


domestic circles. You know too little of people to be 
deeply interested either in them or their fortunes, so jW 
expect nothing and are surprised at nothing; life 
acquaintance mfcy depart London life, and even thirl®, 
or bo sold up and disappear, without the same P& 
or mafi|jg the Same gap as in a village circle, > > | , 

The Natural incidents of London life render 
far inc^itequent ; very different from plaoes whelfe#e 
“M fenffly tttarn, teed, end ffiea Item. 

Ho one c&* on neV-oomera, end not only ia Wety' ifoirty 
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loaned, bat after two or three years the old set hare dis- 
appeared, -and you find yourself alone in your own street ; 
ttbd as-to other acquaintances, the distances ore too great 
to keep them up. 

Year after year, men who have planted themselves out 
of town find that town follows them. Tho old people of 
Hammersmith arc wellnigh overtaken and made one with 
London, and so are those of Hampstead ; and the Swiss 
Cottage, like the Thatched Tavern, are simple records of 
holiday retreats, now so lost m the mazos of new streets 
that another generation will be at a loss to guess the 
origin of so rural a sign. To command the City from 
parts so distant, tho railway, like the omnibus, has now 
become quito a pait of a man’s rent, reckoned thus: 
* rent, rail, and taxes, £60 a year;” and builders and 
teUants both must calculate alike, while a town as big 
as Bath is added every fourteen months. 

The rapid extension of London suburbs affects the rich 
and pleasure-seeking too. The carriage-people cannot now 
even drive into tho country. Soven milos in every direc- 
tion the road-side is cut up ; half-finiatad rows spoil the 
View, and “ To let for building,” or "fo admittance but 
OR business,” " Goding’sEntirsfl and Omnibuses, all teed 
tomar the rural visiMp ^ 0 disenofant the lover 
picturesque. The caSM^fteople are therefore vetoed 
to* the Parks ; the street* are so crowded in the reason 
that many ladies find them too great a trial ofthrsgtra ; 
and, trhen in the Park, to see and to be toM# the 
interest we tato.in our ffcftow-creaturea, gmhaj^tows 
even the meat philosophical to join the the 

fashionable How. 
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This makes London life more peouHer still We live 
and move in masses ; retirement is nowhere jjlfe is all 
public : the streets are in wintor so wet, in summer so 
hot, and always so noisy, so crowded, and so dirty, that 
the wear and tear of nerves and clothes are indeed® 
berious consideration. New residents find they most 
live better or at least more expensively. Wine to many 
becomes no longer a luxury but a necessity. They miss ■ 
the fresh air and quiot of the country and crave a stimu- 
lus to make amends. The non-caniage people therefore 
seek houses near the Parks, and rents run up enormously* 
Still, do what you will, tho loar of London is ever in 
your ears, and the fret and irritation for ovor tries your 
system ; so much so that the season, that is, the only part 
of London lifo supposed enjoyable, no sooner begins tfyw 
people begin to lay their plans lor its end and out-of- 
towning. In August you go bocauso others go, because 
all tho world seems breaking up and off for the holidays, 
and you feel in disgrace and punishment if you don't .gp 
too. To say the truth, the houses get hotter and hot$*, 
till the very walls feel warmed through ; the blaze of sttn* 
shine makes the walls look more dingy, the ohimp^jk 
smell, the papered grates and tinselled shavings ■ 
shabby, and everybody feels tired of everybody else^l&d 
everything about them. If any one stays behind 
well known to be no matter of preference when tuyppt , 
don isolating, white- washing, and doing 

your respectability j soiot&So, 

m ijk fcad* 4 «*wW to g».i nherfym t» 

retttiii safest early weak enough totatejj Hup front 
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blinds down or shatters shut, and live and look oat on 
the mews? side ! In short, out-of-towning is a point in 
which you are hardly a free agent. Your servants look 
for your going out of town, and somo bargain for it at 
hiring, part because Toa-kcttle Thomas and Susan want 
the change, and others for the range and riot of your 
house when you aic gone. A friend in — Gardens, 
where thero is a lino common garden bohind the house, 
says that all August and September thero is a perfect 
saturnalia of cooks and chai women and their friends 
aping their mistresses — rather a loud imitation— playing 
croquet, giving tea and gin paitics, dancing, soroaming, 
shouting, laughing, and making summor lifo hideous 
Very hard I Harder linos tlun over, because you pay so 
*jnuch for this gaiden, W"' of this garden as an oasis in 
the London desert, and after all your leafy retroat proves 
(and oftentimes and that not at this season alone) a bear- 
garden and a nuisance. 

This imperative out-of-towning at one and the same 
prescribed season is a heavy tax on London life. Taking 
your year’s holiday perhaps when you don’t want one, 
yea cannot afford the time or money when you do want 
one. Worse -still, you must take your year’s holiday ah 
at Once. Though soven or eight weeks Or more, away 
from your friends, your bocfks, pursuits, and all the little 
pivots on which the morning turns, is too los^&r one 
ohange-L-your establishment is disorganized a£4 your 
home affairs wont a stitch-in-tune— efill, life & 

London life— omje in the groove yon had b8^et"C0nform, 
fit you will find the exception on the bftMfr 
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troublesome than tho rule ; and so much, a yedr for this 
enforced ruralising, like railway fares to the suburbans, is 
a regular charge on London life, 

London visiting is as little a matter of free choiofi^&B 
our ruralising Tho season for parties is most unseason- 
able. Wo have molted at dinner -partios when all the 
efforts of Gunter or of Bridgoman were well exchanged 
for a littlo cool air, and when the winos and oven the 
peaches were at summei heat ; and we havo seen ladies 
leave at oleven for balls at twelve, with moro stewing and 
suffocation to follow— some, pcihaps, having left eool 
groves, and flowcis and fiuitb to scent and blush unsOfh 
m the country, foi mdooi and (what should bo) wintry 
hospitalities in town 

Suoh hospitalities aic much moro expensive 
tho country— partly because London attracts' chiefly tho 
richer families. London businoss is moro lucrative, at 
least to those who stand their ground. It is also wall 
understood that the social advantages of London life fWe 
for those only who can live at a cortnin rate. Entertain- 
ments are in proportion to income ; and since you have 
none of the garden fetes and tea and fruit on the lawj^4 
nothing, in short, to offer your guests but the dinn&fthr 
the ball alone, and sinco thero is no little cost of AmM 
and time in meeting, the meal is, all in all, quite 
and formidable matter ; and the rivalry in 
courses enough to sioken us, 4 s also in plate snitlftfc 
decoration^ is life indeed. T 1 

No dodbt With young people these thing* p|as disro* 
tM«d, The youftg can breathe any atmosphere, «ad r 
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#1 a certain age, V comfort M is a term but little known, 
fto. The very adventure and roughing it has its charm 
—provided the craving for excitement, so easily excited 
odd so hard to allay, is only gratified ; and to the young 
the London season is exciting enough. The style and 
equipages of tho Parks amidst more beautiful garden 
scenery than you can olsowhcre behold, with all the 
gorgeous pageantry that meets the eye and the giddy 
whirl that turns the brain— this, while all iB fresh and 
new and tho spirits equal to tho zest for so intense a 
strain— this is hallucinating indeed, almost like the first 
pantomime to a child. So wc freely sympathise with 
the young, and say, “ My dears, bo happy while you can. 
This will serve for once 01 tw ico ; have your turn and 
then make way for others as fresh and ton as you were 
when you first began.” ’Tis well allf|ifl is called “ the 
season.” For a few weeks the delusion may last, and 
just before the oharm is wholly broken, before the tinsel 
drops off, and the broad day-light of common life brings 
down the kings and queens of society more nearly to the 
level of "their admiring follow-creatures ,the morning 
stream, with cabs and drags and loaded carriages heaped 
up with boxes, baths, and luggage various, sets in steadily 
to the railway stations, and little but the dust upon the 
faded flowers by Kotton Row, and piles of ohairs, remain 
to show where the ebbing tide of fashion has so freely 
flowed. „ , „ 

So much for the society fashionable for the season 
visitors ; but as to the society of residents in London *t,is 
indeed peculiar. London is for the' most partaefcty of 
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business ; at least, nearly all the houses occupied all the 
year round are those of busy men. Suoh men pass the 
day in City offices and live in the suburbs j so much so 
that on Sundays the City churches are found 60 out of 
place that some are pulled down and their sites and 
materials sold to build others ; so, the City churches seem 
to follow the worshippers out of town, where the wor- 
shippers alone aie found. The consequence is, that 
scarcely any man worth visiting is found at home, save 
on Sundays. Sunday is the day not only for devotion 
but for friendship and home affections. The poulterer and 
the fishmonger say they send out more on Sunday than 
on other mornings. Would that this always represented 
only friendly hospitalities 1 for business dinners aro 
another thing, and virtually carry on the money-making 
into the Sunday. Men cat and drink in the West to 
make things pleasant in the East. Such hospitalities to 
oil the wheels of business arc supposed to pay themselves 
by your “connection but good men grieve over such 
a profanation of the rites of hospitality. But as regards 
friendly society, the City man lias the Sunday alone. 
Let us hope it is thankfully and healthily employed. As 
to the intellectual society, the possible advantages of 
London are somewhat qualified in practice. Men of talent 
are too busy : you can rarely meet one till he is half tired 
by his day's work, at a seven o’clock dinner, and rather 
the animal than the intellectual predominates then. 
We. heard a country doctor complain that when he 
oame to London his witty friend the Coroner was 
always sitting upon bodies, and other men of mark he 
u 
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found so engrossed with the affairs of tho nation in gene- 
ral, that on himself in particular they had not a minute 
to bestow. 

And this leads to the reflection that London life tends 
to improve rather the head than the hcait. Every man 
is kept at his wits’ ends; for London life is rathor a 
hardening life : certainly there is much to civilize and to 
disciplino and to control, but the affections and charities 
of our nature aro rather out of their proper sphero. Com- 
petition is so keen, ilieio is a hard struggle for life. 
Prudence, forethought, and the industrial part of the 
character are forced into growth ; but thcro is too much 
of tho reflex feeling: the City man has too little to 
balance those feelings or to draw out others beyond the 
sphere of self. The City man from ten to four, and the 
samo man at Bay? water from seven to ten, are two 
different characters. Tho man who has haggled at his 
office for thrce-and-sixpencc will regale you at his house 
as if money were a jest. But still in the City or at the 
West there is a vigilance, a reserve, and a solf-defence — 
a certain'guarded habit unknown in rural circles. Every 
man for himsolf seems the law. 

In the oountry much contributes to draw forth ‘the 
more genial qualities. The hospital or infirmary com- 
mittee, the board Of guardians or other society for the 
good of the neighbourhood, as well as local charities and 
the claims of the many John Hobsons and Susan Smalls 
that have grown with our growth, and formed port of the 
little world and common family around us— all these 
objects of kindly interest tend to koep our feelings in 
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exercise and remind us of the wants and duties of our 
common nature. 

But in London we soon learn not to give in the streets, 
and do not so soon loarn to follow tho neody to his garret. 
The result is that tho ri' i h and charitable feel positively 
the want of objects ; ana what heart- exerciso is there in 
dropping shillings into a Sunday plato or in entering your 
name in cold blood for one pound one ? No doubt the 
lady in Belgravo Square duly caudles hor coachman's 
wife, in tho Mews behind her mansion ; but what is that 
compared to tho daily bounties with the country lady's 
own hand, when she goes her round to relievo the side, 
to school tho children, and to comfort tho aged about her 
own estate ? 

Nowhero as in large cities like London, as in Jerusalem 
of old, do we find Dives and Lazarus, profusion and 
povorty, luxury and starvation so near together, and yet 
with so deep a gulf between. Who would imagine, said 
a traveller in Madrid, that some gay street was simply 
the fair front and disguise of an unsuspected gaol-wall, 
with groans inaudible and misery untold at a few yards* 
distance on the othor side P Who would imagine that 
Hyde Park Gardens at six hundred a year reared high 
its imposing and columnod front to conceal the worn-out 
sempstress' garret at balf-a-crown a week, a stone’s throw 
behind P So true is it that a man may be lost in a crowd 
as in a desert, and starve near Leadenhall-market as well 
as in the wilds of Arabia, unless he can pay his way, or 
some one happens to see the poor impotent folk and ld^d 
a helping hand. 
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To revert to the intellectual opportunities of London, 
let not our clever country cousins be envious without a 
cause. We doubt if London life favours the groater 
efforts of genius. There is too much excitement and too 
little repose, and tho mind is perplexed, as Southey felt 
in tho Reading Room of the British Museum, by tho very 
affluence of its resources and the distraction of its supplies. 
Sydney Smith’s friends complained that he should bo 
doomed to waste his talents in the wilds of Yorkshire, 
with only an occasional visit to London Why, this was 
the very making of such a mind as Sydney Smith’s. Its 
powers would else have been fi ittcrod away in dinner- 
table talk, fruitless of his shrewd suggestions and of that 
hard common-sense which, circulating through tho “Edin- 
burgh Review,” in due time found expression in the 
amended laws of the iand. 

It is remarked that London society is less aristocratic 
than in tho days of the Regency. Without insisting 
that the friends of the Regent might not look very aris- 
tocratic now, wo would observo that tho aristocracy, 
though not inferior in refinement and bearing, are no 
longer distipguished from cotton lords in wealth. That 
is true of society which is true of the bar — we have^fow 
leaders because wo have so many leaders— so many who 
would well have compared with thoso whom it is tradi- 
tional to admire. Add to this, tho aristocracy proper, now 
quite small in number, kcop very much to 'themselves. 
You cannot mob and stare at dukes and duchesses by a 
five-shilling admittance to the Horticultural or the Bota- 
nical Gardens. For the aristocracy know the snobooracy 
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too well, and receive a private view of fruits and flowers, 
and as to the company, them they leave to look at eaoh 
oiher. 

But man. after all, seems rural by nature, and city 
only perforce: so, ov i in London, we see the rural 
clement break forth in sundry forms. True the old Duke 
of Queensberry, at his club through August, argued that, 
after all, town was a deal fuller than the country ; and 
Shakspearian Collier, at his pretty cottage at Maidenhead, 
said how he longed lor a cabstand to add interest to his 
view — yet both these men loved Nature still, though they 
wero too active-minded to “ babble of green fields ” alone. 
All Londoners feel the same. Who has not seen flower 
cylturc under difficulties, and geraniums planted even in 
crockery the most ridiculous as the train passes level with 
the garrets of Limchousc or Llackfriars P Happily our 
squai cs are planted with tine trees, oy, and where shall 
we see such gardens ? Country people would bo surprised 
to hear that, in London, foliage is scon almost eVeiywhoro. 
It has been remarked that thero is hardly a street in the 
City that cannot refresh the eye with green leaves in the 
summer. Even in St. Paul’s churchyard, and from the 
back windows of the Chcapsido offices, it is hayd to find a 
house which cannot afford a sight of green leaves. Who 
knows not, that what with Hyde Park, and Regent’s 
Park, Bkttersea, Victoria, and Alexandra Parks, with the 
Gardens, Botanical, Horticultural, Kew, Richmond, and 
Hampton Court, Windsor and Virginia Water, you must 
actually oome from the country to London and its vicinity 
to see flowers, parks, and gardens in perfection t How 
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pleasant to see— not the fops ogling the women in Rotten 
Row, that is not rural, but — the thousands who rent the 
penny chairs by the Scrpentino or Kensington Gardens, 
and the mechanics with their wives and children, who 
perhaps pay a twopenny omnibus to enjoy their share of 
those groves and lawns to which all alike contribute ! 

The river and its boats arc another rural outlet, whcthci 
up to Kew, Richmond, and Ilampton Court, or down to 
Greenwich, Gravesend, and “ Roshervillc, tho place to 
spend a happy day.” Happy shall wo bo when the 
Thames is pure enough to suit the finny tribes. The 
cockney is a fishing animal. How refreshing to the 
eyes— like an oasis in the desert— is Farlow’s tackle, 
baits, and pictured trout and salmon in the Strand, ai|d 
other fishing-tackle shops m the busiest courts from Fet- 
ter Lane to Loudon Bridge, even a glance at which trans- 
ports us in imagination to the trolling or punt-fishing of 
the Thames, to tho sea- fishing of the South Coast, or sets 
us wdding in tho salmon rivers of Scotland. 

A friend who lodged by Holborn Tumstilo said, no 
one could believe the numbers of men with fishing-rods, 
bottles, and baskets (insuring bites at lcost) that passed 
every fine Sunday morning, whether for the 6tioklebaoks 
at Highgato> or tho gudgeons of the New River— lovers 
of the country all. The success of the Volunteering de- 
pend* partly on the same country-loving instinct. Messrs. 
Shoolbred alone could turn out a small oorps, regimental 
band and all complete, to defend their silks and caliooes ; 
and these, and many another firm, have their days for. a 
rural outing, for Hampton vans are now quite a Cockney 
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institution. There are, every year, treats for Bagged and 
other schools, for deaf mutes from asylums, and aged 
paupers from the unions i besides van olubB, whiqh, liko 
goose clubs and plum-pudding clubs at Christmas, take 
sixpences all the year fc a jollification and a sproe occa- 
sional. You may count forty vans in one stream on a 
fino May morning. 

Who has not read, “ Nino hours by tho soa for two 
and sixpence,” advertised as freely as “ nine mackorel for 
a shilling P” and as to the Crystal Palace, it enters into 
the very customs if not tho contracts of all London ser- 
vice. Even the maid-of-all-Work toils for so much a-year 
expressed, and sundry days to tlic Crystal Palace under- 
stood. The famous Easter Hunt is, perhaps, a thing of 
tho past— Epping now being known less for dogs than for 
dairies, though some thirty years ago, in Old Matthew’s 
“ At Home,” cv -ry one entered into the joko of the Cock- 
ney, in tho liackncy-coach, calling out for a onc-and-six- 
penny faro after tho stag. The Derby, and of late tho 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, are great London days ; 
and, as to Lord’s and tho Oval, with tho Middlesex 
Cricket Grounds, they servo as out-of-door summer clubs, 
and many a man would hardly endure the heat and dust 
of a London season without those providential retreats 
for fresh .air and country sports. \, 

AU ihis testifies to that yearning for green fields and 
rural sports which a lifo amidst bricks, pavements and 
pitohing-stones, with difficulty holds under high pressure, 
and which is ever yearning tg find expression in its own 
congenial sphere. 
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About six or seven years ago, a gentleman of considerable 
fortune, a merchant of Liverpool, paid a visit to London 
after an absence of many years. He took an open carriage 
one fine afternoon, and drove with a friend to those quarters 
which he remembered once fields or gardens, and-whero 
magnificent streets and princely squares and terraces are 
now standing. After exploring the apparently interminable 
region about Bayswater, they drove to tho more fashion- 
able and still newer quarter called South Kensington. 
Here this gentleman’s astonishment was excited, not only 
by the vast changes in this locality, but by the style and 
importance of the dwellings, which proclaimed them to 
be prepared for the wealthy only. 

“Tho rents of these houses, you tell me,” said he, 
turning to his friend, “ range from three to seven hun- 
dred a year. Now in the north wo reckon that a man’s 
rent should not exceed the tenth of his incomo. If you 
Londoners aro guided by the samo rule, what a vast 
number of people there must bo amongst you with good 
comfortable incomes of from threo to five thousand a 
year I ” 

His friend smiled, and half shook his head, was about 
to speak, when his companion resumed — 

“ People with ten thousand a yoar are, after all, not 
numerous: one might almost count them. But where 
do all the occupiers of these houses oome from? 
Tybumia alone oould swallow up the "JVest End that I 
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remember twenty years ago. But how is this quarter 
peopled P ” 

“Perhaps,” rejoined hi* friend, “from your part of 
tho world— from Liverpool and Manchester. But don’t 
run away with false idee of our London wealth. House- 
rent here is no criterion of a man's means. With you it 
is comparatively moderate, with us inordinately dear. 
And people of small or moderate incomes would got no 
homo in London at all if they limited their rent to a 
tenth of their income. And yet,” continued tho Lon- 
doner, with something of a sigh, as tho rent and cost of 
his own expensive abode in Tyburnia presented them- 
selves to his thought 5 *, “ there is no item of our expendi- 
ture that we ought to study more, or more determinatcly 
keep down than this very one of house-rent, for one’s 
expenses in this luxurious capital are very much regulated 
by the style of home and quarter one lives in. For 
instance, tho class of servants that present themselves to 
you aro more exorbitant in their demands, more luxurious 
in their habits, if you live in a fashionable neighbourhood, 
than if you occupy an equally largo house elsewhere. 
Bather than loso a footman who had been with me some 
yortrs I was obliged to turn him into an under-butler the 
other day, as he told me “ tho society he was in ren- 
dered it impossiblo for him to remain any longer in 
livery.” 

This anecdote brought the conversation to the subject 
of household expenditure in London as compared with 
that of the great northern towns ; and the picture drawn 
by the Londoner of the habits and customs of the great 
and Wealthy in tho metropolis caused his friend to exclaim, 
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with thankfulness, “ It was well for him that he had to 
fight the battle of life elso whore.” 

“Perhaps so,” rejoined his ‘friend ; “but you, too, 
have your weak points. Whilst you arc content with 
waitresses , you spend double on your table. I have seen 
an alderman’s feast prepared for a party of eight, and a 
lady’s request for a few oranges answered by a whole case 
arriving, &c., &c. And then, again, your wives and 
daughters arc more costly in their dress than ” 

“True! True! But we would rather 6pond our 
money upon them than upon flunkies.” 

Six or seven years have done little to alter the habits 
of living amongst the upper classes : something, certainly, 
towards increasing their expense, and a great deal towards 
improving and embellishing their abodes in town. Tho 
ugly, plain brick bou^e, ill-lighted by windows fow and 
small, yet, nevertheless, well-built, and with much sub- 
stantial comfort about it, is now superseded by a bright, 
cheerful-looking dwelling, where, if there is less space, 
there is more light and air ; where, though the area it 
covers he smaller, there is more accommodation ; where, 
if the walls aro made thinner and neighbours ignored, the 
convenience and comfort of all the inmates aro more oftred 
for; whore, if the rent is higher, the rates are loss— 
where, in short, tho attractions and advantages are so 
obvious that thoso who are able to consider and follow 
their inclinations (that class of people usually so preju- 
diced against the very new) have thrown aside this feeling, 
forsworn old associations, and adopted the new quarters 
of the town as their own. 

Shado of King James! ariso and view tho scene 
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realized that filled thy acute and far-seeing eye with die-* 
may. Acres and acres of brick and plaster compass us 
around; tho pleasant country homes of England are 
despisod; their occupants, great and small, brought by 
our iron roads into co. act with tho outer world, have 
had new impressions givon, new desires inspired; the 
calm and quiet, the leisure of country life becomes un- 
endurable, thoy exclaim, " Let us away ! it is not good 
for man to livo alone ” — content to resign their promi- 
nence, oven their individuality, if they may, though but 
as a drop to tho ocean, swell the ranks of the world not 
inaptly named after their chief resort, Belgravia. Oh 
railroads ! much have yc to answer for. Twenty years 
hence we may look in vain for the social, kindly, hospi- 
table country life now only to bo met with in remoto 
counties, in Cornwall, in Scotland. Already have you 
made the “ Great Houses” independent of their neigh- 
bours. Their fish and their friends como down from 
town togothor. And tho squire, tho small proprietor 
despairing of husbands for his girls or his rubbor fur him- 
solfT where the doors around are closed nine months in 
the year, leaves his acres to tho care of his bailiff and 
takes refuge in the nearest watering-place, or yields to 
his wife's solicitations, and launches also into the cares 
and troubles of 

HOUSEKEEPING IN BELGRAVIA; 

How much these three words combine! And yet, 
have we anything to say about the homes and habits of 
Belgravia or the upper classes of London society, that 
people fanoy they do not know already P *We will leave 
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■onr reader to settle that question by-and-by, when ho 
has visited their abodes and inspected their manage in our 
company. 

Formerly, when ono spoke of oneself as living in the 
West End, ono gave by that singlo word a general idea of 
one's locality. In tho present day it is necessary to specify 
the particular quarter— whether Westbournia, Tyburnia, 
Belgravia, &c, for people now doubt whether the 
Regent’s Park district may be classed under that general 
hoad; and the inhabitants of tho regions round about 
Cavendish and Portman Squares speak modestly of them- 
selves as inhabiting an “ old-fashioned part of tho town.” 
We therefore discard a term which we do not care to 
define, or run tho ri^k of offending by so doing, end adopt 
ono now generally understood to apply to all who move 
in a certain sphere of society, whether living on cnc 
6ide of Oxford Street or the other, and derived from 
that quarter that contaius fewer of the workers of life, 
and offers, porliaps, more gradations of fortune, rank, 
or fashion than any other. There may bo found tho' 
wealthy titled, and the wealthy untitled family ; tho 
fashionable without fortune, and tho fashionable because 
of fortuno ; those who give a prestigo to tho quarter they 
livo in, and those who dorive a prestige from living thero. 
And yet little more than thirty- five years ago Bolgrave 
Square was not. It owes its existence to a builder's specula- 
tion, who perceived tho want of well-built first-cla§s houses, 
and probably foresaw tho increased demand that would 
ariso from the centralizing influence of railroads. His 
speculation answered, in spite of the unhealthy reputa- 
tion of the ground, and a new suburb rapidly arose, pro* 
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yoking tho emulation of othor builders, who have now 
nearly succeeded in their intentions 6f enclosing Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gaidens in a labyrinth of stroets 
and terraces. Small as Faris comparatively is, every one 
knows that she has ( stinct quarters, and that eacji 
quarter had a character and sooioty of its own. The 
barriers that divide them are fast being infringed in this 
imperial reign. And we, who twenty or thirty years ago 
had less cliqueism than any other capital, are gradually 
merging into it, simply becau.o tho vast growth of the 
town has scattered one’s friends so far and wide, that for 
sociable and friendly visiting people are thrown upon 
thoso nearest to them, and take their tono naturally from 
that which they are in most frequent communication. 
Already there is a sort of esprit de locate (if we may so 
express it) amongst tho inhabitants of tho new quarters 
that the old West Endcr never droamod of. Ho lived in 
London. Ho nover thought of fighting a battlo over tho 
respective merits of Portman or Berkeley Square. Gros- 
venor Square, in his eyes, was no plus ultra. And if ho 
did not live there himself, it was because he could not 
afford it; so ho took the best house nearest the Park 
that he could get for his money, and visited around, from 
a judge in Russell Square to a peer in Piccadilly. " How 
do you like your houso P” was a question often addressed. 
" How do you liko this part of tho town P” was needless 
to him. In tho present day it is the prelude to warm 
disoussions ; and so sensitive are people now to remarks 
upon their district, so bitter in their objections upon 
other parts, that it has been proposed more than once 
that Tybumia and Belgravia should settle the vexed 
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question of superiority by an appeal to arms — or, in com- 
mon language, “ Meet and have it out in Hyde Park.” 
If this feeling increases, in ten years' time each of these 
vasf suburbs will become, as it were, distinct towns, with 
a character and society of their own. 

Those who remain faithful to the dingy-looking streets 
around Portman and Cavendish Squares, pique themselves 
on their central position, which enables them to enjoy the 
advantages of every, without identifying themselves witji 
any, neighbourhood ; and it is in these quarters still that 
some of tho best resident London society may bo found 
— society that lays its claims to this position upon higher 
grounds than mere rank or fortune, yet not deficient in 
either, the elements that form it being variod, and 
brought together from all points. Tho remark mado by 
a lady latoly dining m Princes Gate would never have 
been uttered there, or in Mayfair. After listening to tho 
conversation that was pretty general for some time, she 
said to her neighbour — 

" I could fancy I was dining in tho country, you are so 
very local in your conversation. I hear of nothing ’but 
tho state of the roads, of meetings about them, who has 
taken this house, and who has bought that." 

“ Well,” replied her neighbour, “I suppose we are. I 
myself hardly visit any one not living in this immediate 
neighbourhood.” 

The question arises, In what does the superiority of 
one district over another consist? Without entering 
into the reasons that induce people to prefer one to the 
other, we may briefly describe them as follows:— Gros- 
venor Square and its immediate environs as the most 
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aristocratic, Belgravia tho most fashionable, Tybnmiathe 
most healthy, Regent’s Park the quietest, Marylebone 
and Mayfair tho most cent 7 * ad, and B eyewater and Eccle- 
ston Square quarters as tho most moderate. Peoplo’s 
views and means may br guided, in a gcnoral manner, by 
these leading features. Tho man of small inoome finds 
he must locate himself in a region verging upon what in 
formor years one would ha\c called Shepherd’s Bush, or 
in a quarter uncomfortably near Vauxhall and tho river; 
if a family man, solicitous for tho health of his ohildren, 
he decides m favour of the former, where ho findB a 
choico of houses, from £01) a year and upwards to £200, 
and the rates model ate. 

But, if either he or his wife arc linked by ever so small 
a chain to tho world of fashion, ho chooses the latter, 
where, for much the same rent and rates and taxes, ho 
finds an abode with all tho modern improvements ; extra 
story, light offices, plate glass windows, portico, white- 
papered drawing-rooms, &e., and doludes himself into 
tho notion of his being in Belgravia. Tho man of an 
ample, though not largo foi tunc, has a wider range : ho 
may choose from all parts, for there aro houses to suit 
his purso and his stylo of living in ovory quarter ; but 
whon his home is London — when ho leaves tho metro- 
polis only, perhaps, for a three-months' tour abroad, or 
some sea air at Brighton — he carefully eschews the "out 
of tho way" quarters, as he terms them; he will go no 
farther west than Connaught Place, so&roely to Hyde 
Park Square, and no farther south than Grosvenor Place, 
and so settles finally in Mayfair or Marylebone, choosing 
the latter for health, tho former for fashion, and finding 
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everything else too far from his club “and the busy 
haunts of men.” In Great Cumberland Street, one of 
the pleasantest and most central streets, a good small 
honse may bo had for £200 a year, a larger one from 
£300 to £400 ; in Connaught Place, whero tho advan- 
tages of light, air, and an open space in front (Hyde 
Park), arc combined with a central situation, and quiet 
at the back, from their being no thoroughfare, the small- 
est house, including rates and taxes, will cost the ownor 
£500 a year, and tho larger considerably more. These 
houses may perhaps bo considered dear, for those near 
the comer of the Edgware Road suffer from the noise 
and dust of that great lino of traffic; and many of the 
others are ill built. In Seymour, Wimpole, Harley, and 
Lower Berkolcy Streei, the average rent of a good-sized 
well-built house, with stabling, is £200 a year. In 
the Regent’s Park, m the terraces that so delight the 
foreigner, thero is a choice of charming moderate-sized 
abodes at rents from £150 to £300 a year. These 
houses, however, in spite of the advantages they offer of 
greater light and cleanliness, and tho attractions of gar- 
dens to look upon, and cheat oneself in summer time into 
tHe idea of being in the country, must be considered ex- 
pensive, as the accommodation they afford is limited, and 
the terms from which they are held from the Crown in- 
volve more frequent painting and restoration than is else- 
where insisted upon. 

Within tho last few years a new suburb has arisen, 
enclosing the onoe countrified Primrose Hill, and throw- 
ing out arms that almost touch Hampstead and Highgate. 
We will not attempt to decide whether it constitutes part 
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of the West End ; it holds much the same position, in 
that respect to St. John's Wood ; hut as the class of 
people living there hardly come under the head BeU 
gravia as we define that term, we shall make a long step 
to the more fashionable righbourhood of Ma^fah* and 
Park Lane, where a greater choice of houses in respect 
to rent and size is to be met with than in any other part 
of London, and where a man of good, although not large 
fortune, may locato himself very desirably ; he must, of 
course, confine himself to the streets, the squares in the 
older parts of the "West End, like Ilyde Park Gardens, 
and the larger houses in Park Lane, Rutland or Princes 
Gate, facing the Paik, being attainable to the wealthy 
only, ranging from £500 to £1,000 a year. There are, 
it is true, a few smaller and- less expensive houses in 
Berkeley Square ; but, as a rule, if a house in a square 
is desired, and the rent not to -exceed £300 per annum, 
it must be looked for in H>de Park or Gloucester Squares, 
and the region beyond Portman and Belgrade Squares. 
Grosvenor Square and one side of Eaton Square contain 
first-class houses, family mansions, seldom in the market, 
and then chiefly for purchaso, not hire. There are no 
two more agreeable or convenient streets in London than 
Upper Brook and Grosvenor Streets ; and although there 
has been an invasion into them of brass plates, supposed 
to be fatal to the fashion of a street, the character of the 
neighbourhood is not likely to fall but rather to rise again ,* 
for the improvements projected and being oairied out by 
the Marquis of Westminster will place Grosvenor Square 
so far beyond its modern rivals, that the streets in its 
x 
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vioinity will add to their present advantages the prestige 
of appertaining to it. Not only ore extra stories and 
handsome frontages being added to these princely dwel- 
lings, but ns the leases fall in, the noble owner sacrifices 
some of the houses in Lower Grosvcnor and Lower Brook 
Street, to build stabling for the houses in the square. It 
cannot be doubted, therefore, than when a nobleman can 
lodge his servants and his horses as well in Grosvcnor 
as in Belgrayc Square, he will not hesitato between the 
two. 

A great proportion of London residents, however, do 
not hire but buy their houses, or rather the leases, paying 
a ground-rent, which varies, of course, according to situa- 
tion ; and as land becomes more ^ aluable every day, is 
higher in tho new 4 lmn in the old quarters of London, 
except of courso in business quarters, and in such cases 
as, for instance, the Portland estate, where many leases 
having lately fallen in, the duke has doubled, and in some 
instances trebled, the ground-rent on renewing or grant- 
ing a new lease, so that a small house on his property 
was paying £60 a year ground-rent, and one of tho same 
dimensions in Upper Grosvenor Street only £20. Gene- 
rally speaking, the ground-rents of Tyburnia aro highor 
than those of Belgravia ; whilst the now houses in South 
Kensington are higher still. IIouscs looking into Hydo 
Park, whether north, south, east or west, are in muoh the 
same ratio, from £70 to £150 yearly ; those on ft large 
scale even higher : one, for instanoo, in Princes Gate was 
-ately to be sold at a ground-rent of £200 per annum ; 
and fast as squares and terraces and gardens spring up 
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(for street is now an old-fashioned word) in this magnifi- 
cent quartor they are inhabited, furnished, and fitted up 
handsomely and luxuriously, proving that the owners 
who havo the money to buy, have also tho money tcwlivo 
in them ; and causing i /on tho old London resident, a 
being who is never astonished at anything, to inquire with 
a Lord Dundreary air of surprise, " Where all “these rioh 
fellahs como from P ” More than one-half are supplied 
by the legal profession and the mercantile community. 
There has been quite a flight of judges and well-to-do 
barristers to South Kensington — long-sighted men, who 
saw that it would ho a rising neighbourhood, and bought 
their houses before Fashion had given the 'approving nod, 
nliich instantly ran up the rents to a premium. To this 
class of men the diawbacks to this neighbourhood are un- 
important, the distance) fiom those jwirts of the town that 
we may term the heart of West End life, the clubs, tho 
lounges, the libraries, the shops, &c., signify nothing to 
those engaged in chambers or tho counting-house all day. 
The denizen of South Kensington has no other wish, when 
his day's work is on or, than to got home , and to stay 
thero. Tho light, tho cleanliness, tho airiness, and 
modem comforts of his house are doubly grateful to him 
when contrasted with his closo businoss quarters : once iu 
his cab or his carriage, what is a milo more or less to 
him ? He has not the smallest intention of going to his 
club in the evening ; and the theatre he forswore years 
ago. The ladies of his family find no fault with the 
situation ; but, on the contrary, will not allow a quarter 
so near Hyde Park, and the fashionable morning walk by 
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Rotten Row, to be termed out of the way. As they drive 
out ©very afternoon, they do not care to be in tho way of 
visitors ; and ns the female mind is not strong upon tho 
mattor of distance, they aie not troubled by tho reflection 
of how many miles their unfortunate horses aro daily 
doomed to perform. But then, perhaps, their horses are 
jobbed, and the best plan too ; they are therefoio often 
changed and rested. No single pair of horses could stand 
the amount of work required by a fashionablo lady, living 
in one of the new outlying quailcrs of the town. 

The Belgravian, of course, keep-, a carriage of some 
kind : if rich, more than one, a close one for winter and an 
open one for summer, and a biougham, perhaps, for din- 
ners and night work. If moderately well off, lie is con- 
tent with a brougham only ; or allow s his wife horses to 
her barouche in the season ; and, although he rides his 
own horses, he almost always jobs his carriage horses ; if 
a littlo more expensive, that plan is so much more convc • 
nient, as a man is then never without the uso of his car- 
riage, that even thoso who have time and inclination to 
look after their own stables generally adopt it ; and whore 
tho head of tho house is too much occupied to look after 
horses, it is unquestionably the best plan. For ladies 
living alone, the best course is to job the whole concern, 
horses, carriage, and coachman : there are liverymen who 
undertake this, and provide a handsome carriage, of the 
colour desired, with the crest and arms of the hirer, with 
the proper livery for the coachman, for about £300 a year. 
The horses stand at livory ; and a lady is thus suro that 
they are well cared for, that she will have a sober and 
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civil driver, without any of the trouble and anxiety of 
looking after him herself. 

The usual plan with regard to the carriage in London 
is to have it built for you, for a term of years, generally 
five, at a certain nnm 1 sum ; for which it is kent in. 
repair, furnibhed with niw wheels, rolined, varnished, &c. 
At the end of the term the carriage remains to tho 
builder, unless it is in such a condition as to bo done up 
and used again, when of (ourso a fresh arrangement is 
entered upon. It is scarcely po sihlo to keep a handsome 
well-appointed carriage and pair under £300 a year/ 
Before 1 ho introduction of broughams, therefore, many 
people, in easy circumstances even, did not attempt to do 
so, but contented themselves with hiiing one occasionally. 
Now, the ono-hor&e carriage predominates; so much less 
costly, so light and convenient arc the broughams, that 
not only those who hesitated to have a carriage have 
adopted them, but many who had already a chariot or 
ooach were glad to drop ono horso, and come down to a 
brougham, when thoy found it was a reduction that thoy 
could effect without loss of that prestige in society so 
dear to the heart of the Ilelgravian. And, as these 
horses are not generally jobbed, the reduction could be 
effected by those who understood looking after a horse at 
rather less than half tho cost of tho pair, the job*master 
having had, of course, his profit to make. Another 
advantage of the brougham is that a groom can drive it. 
It does not necessarily entail that important personage — 
a middle-aged, sedate-looking coachman — whose dignity 
would never condescend to drive one horse, and who 
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requires twice tho lielp in the stable for his carriage 
horses,* that tho lighter, younger, more active groom docs 
for his master’s riding horso and tho brougham horso also. 
Truly the introduction of the brougham has been a 
blessing to many whoso means foibade a carriage other- 
wise, and whoH* habits ol life and ideas made them con- 
sider one a neccssan, not a luxury. Tho sacrifices some 
people make to enable them to “keep their carriage,” 
savour sometimes of the ridiculous to those who arc in tho 
£ ccrct of their minagc. ri.iin, substantial Mrs. Blunt, of 
Devonshire Street, Portland Thico, na* surprised when 
Lady Mai) Fauxanfier called on her for tho character 
of Jane Bell, her under-housemaid, the gill having in- 
formed her she was going to be her “ la’ship’s” own 
maid. 

“I assuro you, Lndv Mary,” she exclaimed, as she 
looked at the elegant dress of the earl’s daughter, and 
observed the srnait, well-appointed brougham that 
brought her to the house', “ I assure you the girl is not 
tit for a maid ; she has never even dressed me ; ns to hair- 
dressing, I should think her inenpab T o of even blushing 
mine.” 

Lady Mary smiled, and said, “ The girl is teachable, I 
suppose, and, you say, honest and respectable; such 
important points the latter, I think I shall take her. 
We are only in town three months of the year, and then 
—well, good morning.” 

And so Jane Bell went to Lady Mary, who had a fur- 
nished house for the season in a small street not a 
hundred miles from Belgravo Square, where her' bus- 
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bahd’s father, Lord Bolmontine, had a splendid mansion, 
and her own papa anothor ; and Mrs, Blnnt often won- 
dered, when she saw Lady Mary’s name at the great 
parties of tho season, how poor Jane Boll managed to 
attiro her elegant form, a i range her ladyship’s head, and 
so forth. Rlip was not surprised when the said Jane 
made her appearance one day in August, and said she 
was looking for a place again. 

Ah, Jane ! I thought it would be so ; I thought you 
could not play lady’s-maid very long. How could you 
take a place for which you w ere so unfitted P” 

“ Unfitted, indeed, ma’am ; hut not as you suppose. 
Why, I was nothing but a general servant. I and the 
groom— and he was out all day with the horse and car- 
riage — woro tho only servants they kept. I did all tho 
work of the house, except what an old charwoman, did 
for an hour or two in tho morning. I fastened her 
la’ship’s gowtids , to be sure ; in short, ma’m, I was maid,, 
and housemaid, and cook, too, somotimes.” 

“ I was just going to ask,” said Mrs. Blunt, “ what 
they did for a cook.” 

"Well, ma’am, they seldom or ever dined at home; 
always going to some grand place or t’other, and if by 
chance they had no dinner party, master, he went down 
to his dub, and J cooked a chop for her la’ship with her 
tea.” 

Such was the town establishment and town life of this 
well-bora pair, who lived the rest of the nine months of 
the year with their relations and their Mends, spending 
mors than half their income on the small famished 
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house, at ton or fifteen guineas a week, and on theii 
brougham ; sacrificing for the threp months* London sea- 
son the independence of tho rest of their year, being in 
the position of always receiving and never giving. Few 
of their London acquaintance suspected that tho neat- 
looking girl who opened the door when the man was out, 
was Lady Mary’s sole female attendant; and those who 
did know it, doubtless thought it strange that, with the 
limited means such an arrangement bespoke, they could 
contrive to keep up tho appeal anoe they did. For our 
part, we arc not sure, it the choice lay between spending 
one’s money upon half a dozen servants, or upon one’s 
self, we should not prefer tlio hitler too ; but then it must 
not be at the sacrifice of one’s independence. There 
are certain people to whom a carriage in London is as 
much a matter of necessity os tbeir dinner. Tho younger 
children, perhaps, of wealthy or noble families, they have 
been accustomed to tho use of one all their lives ; and, 
whilst it would be no hardship to dine upon ono course 
only, and that of the plainest, it would be so to have to 
pay their visits or do their shopping on foot. These peo- 
ple are really not so inconsistent as they would seem ; 
still, it must he allowed, that it is a mistake to adopt any 
habit of life that implies means abovo the actual state of 
the ease. You lay yourself open by so doing to have 
things expected from jou that you have no means of 
meeting; and often, therefore, incur the charge of being 
mean and stingy, when unable to comply :wifch such 
claims. Yon place yourself also in a false position to 
your own servants, who, naturally associating certain 
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luxuries with tho idea of wealth- misunderstand tho 
economy of tho other household arrangements, think ill 
—and very likely speak ill— of you ; for, if servants and 
masters aro to go on well together, there should' he a 
certain degree of confidence between both parties. Jf a 
servant is worth having and keeping, he should not be 
treated as a mere paid machine, hut should have a 
general idea at least of his master’s position, when he 
will feel an inteicst m, and in time will associate himself 
with the family he reives, and work with his heart as 
well as with his head. 

But to return to our Bclgravians. There are thoso. 
struggling to keep up an appearance to whi< h birth, &o., 
entitles them ; and those struggling to attain an appear- 
ance to which nothing entitles them, if tho adequato 
means are not theirs. With some of these tho possession 
of a carriage is tho groat thing; with others a man 
servant is the acme of respectability, and (indeed they 
are to be pardoned for this last idea; for many highly 
estimable, worthy, substantial, good sort of people, do not 
deem you respectable, if you do not keep a man servant) 
others limit their views to a page, or “ buttons;” few 
have the moral courage to keep to the good, clean, useful, 
waiting-maid, who waits without noise, and does not 
break a tumbler a day, as most “■buttons” must do, 
since no family who keeps one ever has tumblers enough, 
although their number is constantly made u$>. 

Some of these smugglers live nine months of the year 
in London, by letting their house well for the other 
three. Ten and fifteen guineas a week ore easily got for 
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small but well-furnished houses in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrave Square. 

House lotting has of lato years become so common, tho 
peer even condescending to recQive his thousand or 
twelve hundred guineas for the season, that people now 
don't take the trouble that the Honourable Mrs. A. B. 
always docs of telling you, in answer to your inquiries 
about her movements, when she leaves town, &c. 

“ Oh, soon, I hope ; I am longing to be off. I always 
do, you know, the moment the sun begins to shine. I 
can’t stay in London in hot weather.” 

The truth being that she remains on until tho houso is 
let for the season ; when she takes her six children off to 
somo cheap sca-sido lodgings, w r hilst the Honourable A. 
B., her husband, wanders about from one friend to 
another, preferring anything to the early dinnor and 
cooking of the lodging-house. His exemplary wife does 
not murmur at this ; she is rather relieved at his absence, 
and better endures tho three months’ discomfort without 
him than with him. She is glad, in spite of the hot 
weather, however, to return to London at tho ond of 
August ; but it is quite unnecessary 'to tell everybody, as 
she docs, that “ she always prefers London at this season, 
when everybody is away. 11 This assertion is needless : 
because every one knows that her house is empty again, 
and that that is the reason London sees her again. * 

Numbers of families, like the A.B.’Si oover their rent 
by letting in the season. Many reduce their rent, when 
they have a country house also, by letting the London 
house through the winter. Houses that let from tints 
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to five hundred guineas for the season, may be had during 
the winter at from eight to twelve guineas a week. 

Many families coming up to London for the season hire * 
not only thoir house, but their wholo establishment, 
horses, carriages, coachmau and all. Many, even among 
the residents, take an additional servant for the season. 
Sorno so contrivo it that they manage always to quar- 
rel with their footman, and discharge him at the end of 
tho soason— a shabby plan, which brings its own punish- 
ment, as these people never have a good servant, and, 
when their practice becomes known, have no chanoe of 
over proeuiing ono. “ Alas ! ” exclaims our reador per- 
haps, “ a good servant ! where is such a thing to bo found 
in the presont day by any ono ? ” 

“Ah, indeed ! ” rejoins Mrs. Oldvicw ; " railroads and 
penny posts have ruined one’s servants, In my young 
days, if Betty behaved ill, I told her my mind, and she 
took a good cry, and mended her ways. She knew well 
enough then, if the Squire discharged her, she might 
sing for a placo : but now Miss Betty writes to her mother 
or sister, who tell her not to mind ; that there are plenty 
•of places in town, and off she goes, as pert os' may be/* 
Mrs. Oldview is right; this easy communication, possivQ 
or aotive, has the effect of unsettling many n household. 
You have a treasure of a cook, perhaps, and, enchanted, 
fill your bouse at Christmas, easy about your 
humbly proud of your sweets. Well; your intimate 
friend’s' lady’s-maid tells her " her talents are wasted on 
tho dcsort hair,” and mentions a situation that is exactly 
suited her, in the metropolis, and sho leaves you with* 
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out a pang, by the parliamentary train. But we are not 
now about to bewail the housekeeping troubles of Bel* 
gravia out of town ; they are in most respects greater 
than in London ; but as far as men servants are concerned, 
people arc better off in the country than in London. The 
men there, as a class, ore far more respe table and better 
behaved. If steadily disposed, too, they have more chance 
of remaining so, as they are not exposed to the great temp- 
tations that beset the man servant in town. The clubs, 
the betting men, the bad example, sometimes, of their 
young masters, the bad society and temptations t6 drink 
they arc constantly exposed to, when waiting by the 
hour for their mistress at some fashionable party; all 
these evil influences surround the young man, without 
perhaps a single good ono to counteract them — without a 
friend or mother near, to warn, at a time of life when the 
passions arc strongest, and principles weakest, and when 
from every necessary creaturo comfort buing provided, 
means are given for indulgences, and habits are acquired, 
which the* same man in any other position, toiling for 
daily broad, would not dream of. 

We do not know how it is that even the best masters 
and mistresses, those who do tako an individual interest 
in their servants, seem to maintain a strict reserve towards 
their footmen : the very servant that most needs aapeoial 
surveillance and interest has none of it. They know tho 
family history, perhaps, of every maid in the house. 
They can talk to the butler, and be interested in hi* 
private affairs ; but the unfortunate footmen may come 
and go, and as long as they are honest and oleag^nd do 
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their work well, no questions are asked, no information 
is wanted ; and John or William loaves at -the end of his 
two years (and we think really he is right to do so), and 
no one is surprised i ho was not expectod to become 
attached to the family, a ad the family have not beoome 
attached to him. Hu signs a rccoipt for his wages, and 
says good-bye, without a shade of feeling being aroused 
upstaiis, whatever there may be below. The departure 
of a kitchen-maid would cause more cxcitemont, whilst 
that of a nurse or lady’s-maid creates a disturbance, and 
makes a blank in the family almost as great as the absence 
of a relativo. 

And, indeed, good servants in these capacities are often 
as much and deservedly cherished as if really part of the 
family ; and there are many good ones to be met with, in 
spite of the outcry of the day. If a lady is worth any- 
thing as a mistress at all, she does not change her nurse or 
maid often. These two servants will stay for years in a 
place where the cooks and housemaids are peipetually 
being changed, proving how great is the personal influ- 
ence, the constant communication with a superior educated 
mind. The nurso, perhaps, may be retained by the tie oi 
strong affeotion to the children, but the maid will not stay 
unless the mistress she serves has those qualities that 
make her respected and loved. When we see a lady perpe- 
tually changing her own maid, we are convinced the fault 
is all her own. With her other servant^ other influ- 
ences work ; with her personal attendants, her own is 
paramount. Women-servants in London— if we except 
the cooks, of whom wo are afraid we cannot speak so 
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highly— are as respectable and hard-working a class of 
people as can bo met with. For every worthless, un- 
grateful one, wo foel satisfied wo could produoo two, 
capable of acts of devotion to their employors that their 
superiors in station would not dream of. Early isolated 
from their own families, the loving heart of woman often 
finds a vent for those affections which her own kindred 
should claim, in the family of her master and mistress. 
Their sorrows become her sorrows ; their prosperity 01 
adversity is hers also. She will e$eu^e when the world 
condemns, and ofttimes becomes the best comforter in tho 
hoar of trial, and she will rejoice, without a shade of 
envy or jealousy, when fortune smiles on thoso whom she 
might deem already blessed enough We have known 
tho hard-earned savings of a female sonant tendered, 
without thought of self, to her master’s young son in 
his first trouble, or to her perhaps ill-treated mistress. 
Then what shall we say of tho nurso P Who can con- 
template the unselfish devotion of these womon to their. 
dutieB ; their renunciation of all liberty and pleasure for 
themselves; their watchfulness, their self-denial, that 
their shillings and sixpences may buy a toy for this one, 
a ribbon for the other, and not be struck with admi- 
ration. 

We have in our mind one, whoso dying hours wore 
embittered by the dread that tho loved children might 
not be well cared for when she was gpne. Her mistress, 
thinking she might like to see their young faces once 
more, offered to bring them. "Oh I no," she exclaimed; 
« I ootild not part again* Let me not see them. Lotto* 
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not hoar their voices ” Oh ! deep, pure love J Ho w ean 
we, how ought we, to run down, as A body, those amongst 
whom such characters hfa found P No, wo will not 
The matonal is good, and, as far as women-servants in 
London are concerned, > I are certain a good mistress 
will make a good servant The cooks wo have excepted 
AVl are Sorry to say that their habits aro bad after a oer- 
1 1 u age Most of them drink, and few stand the tempta- 
tion of making out of their place They have much in 
their powci- much they can legitimately dispose of If 
they would but stop there, how delightful it would be I 
Their w igcs aic high, too , so they have no excuse , but 
the fact is, that savants’ code of moials, with regard to 
what thoy think they may honestly do, wants a complete 
rt vision, or, rather, a lemaking Thiy have chosen to 
lay down for themselves rules for the disposal of cortam 
poitions of thoir master’s piopoit), without ever consult- 
ing tho lawful owner, and c house to consider any departure 
from those rules as a bicach of privilege “ There,” said 
a gontleman one day to Ins father’s butler—" there is a 
pair of boots for you ” 

" Thank you, sir,” replied tho man , “ but they belong 
to the footman ” 

"Do they?” returned the gentleman "I thought 
they belonged to me Put them down again.” And 
uoithor footman nor butler evei got boots from that 
gentleman again. 

People of Ute years have very propeily made & stand 
against the cook’s “perquisites” Ladies haveiAeter* 
dispose of their left-off clothes as they pleased* 
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and gentlemen to pay tlieft own bills ; and servants will 
bo better and happier when they consider as gifts what 
they have before looked upon as “ rights/' The scale of 
wages in the present day is high enough to place them 
above thoso considerations, in Belgravia at any rate. 

To begin with female servants. Kitchcnmaids and 
under-housemaids begin at £10 a >ear, and get on to 
£12 and £14. Upper housemaids have £16 a year, and 
in great houses are found, us the expression is, in tea and 
sugar, besides beer and washing, which are given to all 
servants. A plain cook in a small family, who does some 
housework, gets from £18 to £25 a >car; whilst a cook 
and housekee per, or cook, with one or two kitchonmaids 
under her, receives liom £30 to £40 yearly. This high 
into of payment places what is called a good cook out of 
many people’s reach ; consequently those who can only 
afford what is called a plain cook, and think the dinner 
they eat themselves every day, not good onough to invito 
their friends to, resort to the expedient of having one sent 
in by a Gunter or a Bridgcman, if they can manage it, or 
an inferior purveyor if not. The present fashion of a 
^dinner “ A la Russo " has been a great relief to some 
other housekeepers. Thoir pcaco of miud is not disturbed 
if the jelly does fall, becauso it will not appear on the 
table; and if tho capon is not well larded, who, they 
think, ftill detect the failure in tho delicate slice doled out 
to them. They regret, it is true, the corner-dishes and 
dpergne it cost so much to obtain, ill replaced by a few 
out-glass dishes and pots of flowers ; but then the saving 
of being able to employ their own cook » a consolation 
to them, although often Hone to their friends* ' 
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Tbe wages of ladies' maids and nurses are much the 
same, from £18 to £25 a year ; whilst a young lady's 
attendant has £16 a year, and nursemaids from £8 to 
£14. 

The page, or “ buttons," oegins with a wage of £8 and 
his clothes ; a footman from £20 to £28, with two suits, 
and sometimes three suits of livery in the year, and so 
many hats, and so many pairs of white silk hose in ,r my 
lord’s” house, and so many pairs of black in Sir John's, 
and so much for powder, and so much for gloves, and 
everything else, these high, important, and now difficult 
to-bc-got servants, can bargain for. The 19th century 
considers livery a badge of servitude, or “ Punch,” with 
his “ Jeamcs of Buckley Square,” has made it ridiculous, 
or— hut it matters little for what lensons — certain it is 
a man for livery is scarcer than he was, and one of 
height and figure may command his price, and be almost 
as impertinent as ho pleases. 

” Pray, sir,” inquired one of these individuals when he 
was being hired — “ pray, who is to carry coals up to the 
drawing-room P ” 

“ Well,” replied tho gcntloman, " I hardly know ; but 
I don't think I do it myself.” 

These servants hardly evor stay moro than two years 
in their places. It seems to be an understood thing 
amongst them that they are to go at the end of the time, 
even if they oanuot get tho some advantages elsewhere; 
and many people are so aooustomed to this biennial 
movement of their footmen, that they look with sus* 
pidon on the man that prolongs his stay, and imagine 
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there most be some, not good, but bad reason for his not 
going. 

In what aro called smgle-handod places it is still more 
difficult to get the man to wear livery, and many families 
are obliged to put up with a short, ill-looking man when, 
from having a carriage, it becomes necessary that the 
man should bo in livery. A man’s height is not a mere 
matter of fancy. It is an inconvenience if tho man can- 
not hasp tho w indows without a stool, and if his arms 
are too short to carry the tray, or put it properly on the 
sideboard; but, as tho strong, well-made men are now 
off to tho rail loads, there is no help for it. Tho single- 
handed man likes to be out ot livcrj, and to consider 
himself on tho le\cl of o butler; but ho is, generally 
Bpeaking, a much more humble-minded and useful indi- 
vidual than he whom lie aspires to compcto with. We 
can easily believe the lady of rank who declared to a 
friend one day that sho had been better sorved when she 
had only ono man and a boy than she was then, with 
five men in the house. She knocked at her own door 
one Sunday morning, unexpectedly, when thoy all 
thought she was gone to church, and had to wait more 
than half an hour before she was finally let in by the 
under housomaid ! The butler was at homo, but far too 
grand, to open the door. John, who was also at homo, 
left it to James, who was out, and so on. So, out of tho 
five, not one was at hand. Tho strictness practised in 
some great houses, where tho establishment ia largo, 
Boems justified by .such instances as this. No order 
oould probably be kept if any fault was passed over. 
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A lady, firing a housemaid, asked her why she left 
her last place. “I was discharged,” she replied, “bo- 
cause -the fire went out. M * This was found to be true. 
She had lighted the fire, but not attended to it well ; it 
went out. The lady col, plained, and the housekeeper 
gave her warning, as it had happened once before. No 
doubt the lesson was not lost on tho other housemaids. 

If tho footman leaves his placo overy two years, the 
butler's aim, when onco comfortably installed, is to stay. 
The longer he remains in a family, tho moro important he 
becomes, or fancies ho becomes, and the less, generally 
speaking, ho contrives to do. How often havo wo seen 
this high and mighty functionary at a dinner-party 
limiting his duties to the handing round tho champagne, 
or putting the claret on the table ! Dickens has drawn an 
amusing picture of tho man overawed by his awful butler j 
and really it is astonishing how these individuals impose 
upon thomselvos, if they do not upon others, the idea of 
their vast importance, and of what, as they oonsider, is 
due to themselves. 

A gentleman who was in want of a butler stopped to 
speak to one who came after the place on his way out to 
his oarriage. “ Sir,” said tho man, with an air of .great 
dignity, after a few questions had been asked, “sate 
yourself needless discussion ; your situation will not suit 
m, for I am not accustomed to be spoke to in the ’all” 
The London butler endeavours to impress upon his 
master that it is inconsistent with the position, of a bailer 
to ask leave to go out. Their morning walk and their 
evening visit' to a Mend, or the elub, are aeungs of 
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quarrel between many a master and man. Few masters 
would deny a man reasonable air and exercise, but all 
wBo study their own comfort should fight against any 
special hour being appropriated by tho servant for his 
outing. His time belongs to his master, and ought to bo 
subservient to his, to say nothing of tho danger of a 
butler, who has so much in his chaige, making a practice 
of being absent at a stated time, and thus giving the 
opportunity, so soon taken, for many a serious plato 
robbery. 

A very well-known nobleman, it is said, was told the 
other day by a servant ^ho was leaving him, that tho 
reason was, “ His lordship’s hours did not suit with his ; 
they were so very unccitain that he found lie could not 
got any regular timo to himself!” 

Butlers’ wages are inoidmatcly high, and their habits 
self-indulgent. The rich pan enus, the cotton lords, and 
groat contractors, who do not mind what they pay to 
secure a man whom they think will, by his mvoir faire, 
make their table outvio my lord’s, havo to answer for tho 
preposterous demands of some of theso men. 

A gentleman (and wo think ho ought to be ashamed of 
himself), who gave his butlor £100 a year, was rather 

_____ — 0 __ 0 rr — 

back and said there was one question ho had forgotten to. 
ask, which was, “ What wine, besides port and sherry, 
he allowed.” 

In quiet and regular families, where a butler and foot- 
men are kept for instance, we neod not say that no wine 
of any description is allowed ; but in the home! of many 
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noblemen, where the upper servants are very responsible, 
and have many under th they have the habits and 
indulgences of their masters. In a certain earl’s house, 
who died a few years ag ,«and was one of England’s 
wealthiest noblemen, tho table of tho upper servants— the 
house- steward, housekeeper, butler, countess’s maid, &c., 
was as luxuiious as their master’s. Four comer dishes 
and four swocts were put down every day before these 
fortunate individuals, whilst they were waited upon by a 
man out of livery. 

In many a nobleman’s home, it is true that there is 
greater simplicity and economy in tho household arrange- 
ments than in many a commoner’s ; but still the habits 
and dress of great pooplc’s servants, on tho whole, are 
very much out of keeping with their position, and unfor- 
tunate for themselves, as they acquire extravagant ideas, 
that prevent many saving for the rainy day. We must 
also deprecate the system of two tables ; servants are but 
servants ; ahd this separation at meals does not promote 
good fellowship, and makes them troublesome visitors," 
whero there is but one. 

When tho Cornish squire, with a podigroe four times 
as old as his noblo guest, was asked by the lattor, “ What 
his valet could do, as he found that the squire had no 
second tablo for his servants P ” he ropliod, “He reaLy 
did not know, unless his lordship preferred that the man 
should dine with them,” an alternative which settled the 
question. 

The 'days are gone by when servants were looked upon 
a* paid machines, and their food and lodgingfindiffino^ar 
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oared for ; but from one oxtremo wo aro running into 
another ; and whon the enthusiastic nursemaid described 
her master and mistress, a wealthy stockbroker at Black- 
heath, as the “best people she had ever known/' she 
foundod that opinion on the fact “ that their servants’ 
comfort was their constant care/' She, like many others 
of her class, did not stop to consider anything else, or 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Scrip v ere wise or kind to pro- 
vide a table and mode of living for servants whioh they 
could not find in many other places No ; if sho had 
beon questioned, she would tell 3 ou she nevor meant to 
take a place where she could not have what she had at 
the Scrips’. She wouldn’t go to mean people like tho 
Hon. Mrs. Bragg, who only allowed her servants a pud- 
ding on Sunday*, " not for all the gold of the Iugics,” 
&c., &c. In this way a class of servants soon spring up 
of extravagant pretensions ; and a cl iss of pcoplo like tho 
Scrips, who, with more money than wit, pique themselves 
on the peculiar advantages their servants enjoy, foster in 
them habits of self-indulgence and idleness, to whioh 
those in whom the intellect is little cultivated are ever 
prone. Servants arc, after all, very like children : over- 
indulgence spoils thorn ; and if we would make them good 
and useful members of our household, we must train them 
with all kindness, but in wholesome fear. We want 
them to think of w, to study our comfort ; and not as we 
now perpetually soc, to become in reality the first people 
in the house : their hours so important, their work so de- 
fined, that a master or mistress dare not venters to dis- 
arrange one of their meals, or to ask any servant to do 
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anything not precisely stipulated for, without encounter- 
ing black looks, or, “ If you please ma’am, to suit yourself 
this day month.” 

But, as wc have said b^foro, the materiel is good, as for 
as women servants are concerned, and therefore tho re- 
medy is in the hands of the masters. Men servants are, 
doubtloss, more difficult to manago ; but we think here 
something may be done too. People are too apt to expect 
from their " men ” what is impossible in tho nineteenth cen- 
tury — the lifo of a hermit in the midst of society. He is to 
havo no friends, no family, no failings of any kind ; music 
is discouraged, conversation in the kitchen strictly forbid- 
den, his newspaper is half objected to, and bis bird, or his 
two or threo plants outside the pantry window, sometimes 
considered a libotly. No ; plate-cleaning bhould be his 
relaxation, folding his napkins his solo delight. Can ono 
wonder that the devilled kidney for breakfast is a treat, 
and the buttered toast at tea a consolation to these forlorn 
creatures, who naturally become selfish and self-indulgent 
from having nobody to think about but themselves P 

Why should peoplo object so much to their men- 
sorvants being married P Most of them are ; and half of 
them go into their places with a lie on their lips, vowing 
they are single. They can’t help themselves ; they might 
starve, if they spoke tho truth, and those dear to them 
also. 

Mrs. L. S. D. is so glad her son is going to he maified, 
because marriage always steadies a man, and "dear 
Augustus has perhaps been just a little wild;” hut she 
won’t have a married man-servant on any aooount, 
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“because, then, you know, I should have bis family 
living out of this house too.” 

Not if the man is honest, dear Mrs. L. S. D. ; and if 
he is not honest he will pilfer or purloin all tho same, 
whether he has a wife or no ; for if ho has not, perhaps 
there is something worso, for men-servants, dear lady, are 
no bettor than their betters in ks affaires do occur. If 
dear Augustus is steadier and Letter for being married, so 
I assure you is honest John, and more content to btay at 
homo and save his money, and do his duty, if ho is a 
man at all, for having tics and claims upon him that ho 
is not ashamed to own, than when he was a single man 
tempted out to the servants’ club at the public-house round 
the corner, where he lost his money at cards, and mado a 
book for tho Derby, and sometimes got himself into such 
straits for money that he just borrowed a few spoons and 
forks for a time, only a very short time, to help him on 
until ho could get clear again, — which timo sometimes 
never camo at all, but ended in ruin to himself and serious 
loss to his master. Let masters and mistresses weigh 
well this truth, that their servants have the same passions, 
affections, and feelings as themselves ; lot them koop them 
well in their places, strict to their duties, and onde&vour 
to influence them by tho same motives they would employ 
for the guidance of their own flesh and blood, and they 
may then perhaps And tho key to many a domestic diffi- 
culty. 

Next to the troubles with one's servants come the 
troubles of one’s tradespeople ; but these are more easily 
Overcome, for London is so large, so well supplied, and 
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competition so groat, that if discontented with A. you 
have only to go to B., and from R. to C., until you are 
satisfied. All this, provided 'you are master of your own 
house : if your cook or housekeeper reigns, you may find 
that, spite of all you say am* do, you return to A., or that 
difficulties insurmountable prevent your dealing with M. 
if your servant has settled to omploy N. The fact is, 
)our custom is large, and the tradesman makes it worth 
the while of j our cook to havo him retained. Of courso 
in the end, it is you who pay the Christmas gratuity, or 
the odd ponce which the butler, who pays your biUs, 
always gets, and which amount to a pretty handsome 
sum at the end of tho j ear. It is only the credit, or 
frst-class .tradesmen, as they call themselves, who cau 
afford thes^ jfcfeuniiig fees, and they do it by putting a 
higher prW m. their goods, which arc often not so good 
as those of the man who sells cheapor next door, and 
who, having a ready-money custom and quick sale, has 
seldom a stale or depreciated articlo on hand. 

All this, however, is well understood by Belgravians ; 
and those who care to study economy pay their own hills, 
and choose their own tradespeople. It is no longer 
icceived as an axiom, that the dearer you pay the better 
you are served. 

Tho best fishmonger in tho neighbourhood of Bclgravo 
and Eaton Squares was Charles, who has made a for- 
tune,' left the business to \ his son, and become a landed 
proprietor, by selling good fish at moderate prices. To 
many families He supplied fish every day, or two or thtoo 
times a^week, at sixpence a head; a family of eight, 
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therefore, had an ample dish of fish for 4s. y whilst two 
people were supplied for one shilling. At the close of the 
day his surplus stock was sold off at reduced prices to 
anybody who chose to fetch it away. His customers, 
therefore, were sure of always having fresh fish. Wo 
wish the greengrocers would adopt a similar plan, and 
sell off their stalo greens, &c., at tho end of the day. 
Still, how much less have we to complain of here than 
in former years : railroads and steam bring to this mighty 
mart of men all that is fit for food, and “good and 
pleasant to tho eyes ” also. Our grapes and plums come 
to us with the bloom on, spiing vegetables arrive steeped 
in tho morning dew, countries vie with each other in 
sending us their best products ; in short, let a man travel 
where he will — to tho cast fur Ins ease, bt the south for 
his pleasure— if he lnvc but FortunaW purse ho will 
find there is no place in the wide world whero he can 
make life more truly comfortable and onjoyable than 
when he ib keeping houso in Belgravia. 
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Summer or winter, light or dark, rain 01 shine, it matters 
not j as the clock stiikes five, the bell rings and the mar* 
ket opens. The Clerk of the Market, the representative 
of the Corporation, is there, to act the part of mijjor-domoj 
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the Teasels are there, hauled up in tiers in the river, laden 
with their silvery cargoes ; the porters are there, running 
to and fro between the ships and the market ; the rail- 
way vans and carts arc there, with fi&h brought from tho 
several railway stations ; the salesmen are there at their 
stands or benches ; and the buyers aro there, ready to buy 
and pay. As yet all is tolerably clean. Thcro is, of 
course, that “ fisli-liko smell ” which Trinculo speaks of; 
but Billingsgate dirt and Billingsgate vilification havo 
not yet commenced. The street dealers, tho costermon- 
gers or “ costers,” have not yet made their appearance ; 
they Wait till tlicii “ bettors,” the regular fishmongers, 
have paid good prices for choice fish, and then they rush 
in to purchase everything that is left. It is a wonderful 
soeno, even at this early hour. IIow Thames Street can 
contain all tho railway vans that throng it is a marvel. 
From Paddington, from Camden, from King’s Cross, from 
Shoreditch, from Fenchurch Street, from the depdts over 
the water, these vehicles arrive in numbers perfectly be- 
wildering. Every one wants to get the prime of tho mar- 
ket; every salesman tells his clients that good prioos 
dopend almost os much on early arrival as on fine quality; 
and thus every cargo of fish is pushed on to market with 
as little delay as need be. Pickford objurgates Chaplin 
and Home, Maanfluflara is wrathful at Parker, every 
van is in every other ^m's way. Fish "Street Hill and 
Thames Street, Pudding Lane and Botolph Lane, Lovo 
Lane and Darkhouse Lane, oil are one jam and muddle, 
horses entanglod in shafts, and shafts in wheels. A civi- 
lian, a non-fishman, has no business there at such^timej 
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woe to his black coat or blaok hat, if he stands in the 
path of tho porters ; he will havo a finny sprinkling be- 
fore lie can well look about Inin ; or perhaps the tail of a 
big fish will flap in his face, or lobsters’ claws will threaten 
tu grapple him. 

It was always thus at Billingsgate, even before the 
days of railways, and before Mr. Bunning built the pre- 
sent market — a structure not without elegance on tho 
river front ; but tho street arrangements arc bocoming 
more crowded and difficult to manago every year. In 
tho old days, when trains and locomotives wero unthought 
of, nearly all the fish reached Billingsgate by water. The 
broad-wheeled waggons were too slow to bring up tho 
perishable commodity in good time ; while the mail and 
passenger coaches, even if the passengers had been willing 
(which they would not) to submit to the odour, could not 
havo brought up any largo amount of fish. At an inter- 
mediate period, say about 1830 or 1835; certain bold 
traders, at somo of our soaport towns, put on four-horao 
fast vans, which brought up cargoes of fish during the 
night, and deposited thorn at Billingsgate before five in 
tho morning ; but this was a costly mode of conveyance, 
whioh could not safely be incurred except for the best and 
high-priced fish. When it became an established fact that 
railways oould bring up fish in any quantity, and in a few 
hours, from almost any port in England, the effect was 
striking ; the supply at Billingsgate became regular in. 
stead of intermitting ; and the midland towns, such as 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, were placed within 
reach of supplies that wore literally unattainable under 
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the old system. It used to be A very exciting soeaPjtt 
the river-side at Billingsgate. As the West-end flsh- 
mongers arc always willing to pay woll for the earliest 
and choicest fish, tho owners of the smacks and other 
boats had a strong incentive to arrivo onrly at “ the 
Gate ;** those who came first wore absolutely certain of 
obtaining the best prices for their fish ; the laggards had 
to content themselves with what they coaid got. If 
thero happened to he a very heavy haul of any one kind 
of fish on any one day, the disproportion of prioe was still 
more marked ; for as there were no clcotric telographs to 
transmit the news, the salesmen had no certain means of 
knowing that a largo supply was forthcoming ; they sold, 
and the crack fishmongers bought, tho first cargo at good 
prices ; and when the bulk of the supply arrived, there 
was no adequate demand at the market. In such a state 
of things there is no such process as holding baok, no 
warehousing till next day ; the fish must all be sold— if 
not lor pounds, for shillings ; if not for shillings, for ponce. 
Any delay in this matter would lead to the production of 
such attacks upon the olfactory norves as would speedily 
call for tho interference of tho officers of health. In 
what way a glut in the market is disposed of we shall 
explain presently. 

It is really wonderful to see by how many routes, and 
from what varied Sources, fish now reach Billingsgate 
The smack owners, sharpening their wits at the rivalry 
of railways, do not “lot tho gross grow under thoir 
feet;’* they call steam to their aid, and get the Ash up to 
market with a oolority which their forefathers wwdetnot 
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hnw, dreamed of. Take the Yarmouth jwgion, for is. 
stance. The fishermen along the Norfolk and Suffolk 
coast congregate towards the 1 fishing-banks in the North 
Sea m such number that their vessels form quite a fleet. 
They remain out two, throe, four, or even so much as si;: 
weeks, never onoo coming to laud in the intorval. A fast- 
sailing cutter or a steamer visits the bank or station 
overy day, carrying out provisions and stores to the 
fishermen, and bringing back tho fish that have been 
caught. Thus laden, the cutter or stoamer puts on all 
her speed, and brings the fish to land, to Yarmouth, to 
Harwich, or ovon right up to Billingsgate, according as 
distance, -r ind and tide, may show to be beBt. If to Yar- 
mouth or Harwich, a “fish train ” is made up every 
night, which brings the catch to Shoroditch station, 
whence vans carry it to Billingsgate. There used, in 
the olden days, to bo fish vans from those eastern parts, 
which, on account of the peculiar nature of the servioe, 
were specially exempted from post-horse duty. As mat- 
ters now are, the fishermen, when the richness of the 
shoal is diminished, return to shore after several weeks, 
to mend their nets, repair their vessels, and refresh them- 
selves after their arduous labours. At all the fishing 
towns round the coast, the telographic wire has furnished 
a wonderful aid to the dealers ; for it announces to the 
salesmen at Billingsgate the quantity and description of 
fish e» route, and thereby enables them to deride whether 
to sell it aH at Billingsgate, or to send some of it at once 
to an inland town* This celerity in Tail way conveyance 
telegraphic communication gives rise to many 
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curious features in the fi'sh-trado. Tourists and pleasure- 
seekers at Brighton, Hastings, and other coast towns, uro 
often puzzled to understand the fact that fish, although 
caught and landed near at hand, is not cheaper thcro than 
in London : nay, it sometimes happens that good fish is 
not obtainable either at a high price or low. The expla- 
nation is to be sought in tho fact that a market is oertain 
at Billingsgate, uncertain elsewhere. A good catch of 
mackerel off Hastings might be too large to command a 
sale on the spot ; whereas, if sent up to tho great centre 
the salesmen would soon find purchasers for it. It is, in 
a similar way, a subject of vexation in the salmon dis- 
tricts that the best salmon arc so uniformly sent to Lon- 
don as to leave only the secondary specimens for local 
consumption. The dealers uiU go to the best market 
that is opon to them ; and it is of no avail to be angry 
thereat. It is said that few families arc more insuffi- 
ciently supplied with vegetables than those living near 
market-gardens; the causo being similar to that hero 
under notice. Perhaps the most remarkable fact, how- 
ever, in connection with this subject is, that the fish often 
make a double journey, say from Brighton to Billings- 
gate and back again. Tho Brighton fishermen and tho 
Brighton fishmonger do not deal ono with another so 
much as might be supposed ; tho one sends to Billings- 
gate to soil, the other to buy ; and each is willing to 
incur a little expense for carriage to insure a oertain 
market. 

Of course the marketing peculiarities depend in some 
degree on the different kinds of fish, obtainable as 
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are in different parts of the sea, and under very varying 
circumstances. Yarmouth sends tip chiefly herrings— 
caught by the drift-not in doep water, or the seine-net in 
shallow — sometimes a hundred tons in a night. The 
north of England, and a large part of Scotland, consign 
more largely salmon to tho Billingsgate market. These 
salmon mostly come packed in ice, in boxes, of which 
the London and North-Western and the Great Northern 
Railway Companies arc intrusted with largo numbers; 
or else in welled steamers. The South-Western is more 
extensively the line for tho mackerel trade ; while pil- 
chards find their way upon the Great Western. But 
this classification is growing less and less definite every 
year ; most of tho kinds of fish arc now landed at many 
different pelts which have lailwaj communication with 
the metropolis ; and the railway companies compete with 
each other too keenly to allow much diversity in carriage 
charges. The up-river fish, such as plaice, roach, dace, 
&o., come down to Billingsgate by boat, and are, it is 
said, bought more largely by tho Jews than by other 
classes of tho community. The rare, tho epicurean 
white-bait, so much prized by cabinet ministers, alder- 
men, and others, who know the mysteries of the taverns 
at Blackwall and Greenwich, aro certainly a pisoatoriul 
puzzle; for they are caught in the dirty part of the 
Thames between Blackwall and Woolwich, in tho night- 
time^ at oertain seasons of the year, and are yet so deli- 
cate although tho water is so dirty. 

With regard to the oyster trado, suffice it hero to say 

that the smaoks and other vessels, when they arrive, are 
z 
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moored in front of the wharf, to form what is called 
u Oyster Street.” The 4th of August is still “ oyster 
day,” as it used to be, and is still a wonderful day of 
hustle and excitement at Billingsgate ; but oysters now 
manage to reach London in other ways before that date, 
and the traditional formality is not quite so decided as it 
once was. Lobsters come in vast numbers even from so 
distant a locality as the shores of Norway, tho fiords or 
firths of which are very rich in that kind of fish. They 
are brought by swift vessels across tho North Sea to 
Grimsby, and thence by tho Great Northern Railway to 
London. Other portions of the supply are obtained from 
the Orkney and Shetland coasts, and others from tho 
Channel Islands. It has been known, on rnre occasions, 
that thirty thousand lobsters have reached Billingsgate in 
one day ; but, howevci large the number may be, all find 
a market, the three million mouths in the metropolis, and 
the many additional millions in the provinces, having 
capacity enough to devour them all. There are some 
queer-looking places in Durkhouso Lane and Love Lane, 
near Billingsgate, where the lobsters and crabs undergo 
that boiling process which changes their oolour from 
black to red. A basketful of lobsters is plungod into a 
boiling cauldron and kept there twenty minutes* As to 
the poor crabs, thoy aro first killed by a prick with a 
needle, for else they would dash oft their daws in tho 
convulsive agony occasioned by tho hot water 1 Sprats 
“come in,” as it is called, about the 9th of November; 
and there is an ineradicable belief that the ohief magis- 
tate of the City of London always has a dish of, sprats os 
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the table et Guildhall banquet on Lord Mayor's Day. 
The shoals of this fish bring very uncertain, and the fish 
being largely bought by the working classes of London, 
the sprat excitement at '"iljingsgate, when there has been 
a good haul, is something marvellous. Soles are brought 
mostly by trawling-boats belonging to Barking, which 
fish in the North Sea, and which are owned by several 
companies ; or rather, the trawlers catch the fish, and 
then smart, fast-sailing cutters bring the fish up to 
Billingsgate. Eels, of the larger and coarser kind, 
patronized by cel-pie makers and cheap soup-makers, 
mostly eomo in heavy Butch boats, whero they writhe 
and dabble about in wells or tanks full of water ; but the 
moro dclicato eels are caught nearer home. Cod are 
litorally “ knocked on tho head ” just before being sent to 
Billingsgate. A “dainty live cod” is of courso not seen 
in the London fishmongers’ shops, and still less in the 
barrow of the costermonger ; but, nevertheless, there is 
an attempt made to approach ns near to this liveliness as 
may bo practicable. The fish, brought alive in welled 
vessels, aro dexterously killed by a blow on tho head, and 
sent up directly to Billingsgate by rail, when the high- 
class fishmongers buy them at onco, before attending to 
other fish. We may be sure that there is some adequate 
reason for this, known to and admitted by the initiated. 
The fish caught by the trawl-net, such as turbot, brill, soles, 
plaice, haddock, skate, halibut, and dabs, are very largely 
caught in the sandbanks which lie off Holland and Ben 
mark. Tho trawl net is in the form of a large bag open at 
one end ; this is suspended from the stern of the fishing- 
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lugger, which drags it at a slow paco over tho fishing- 
banks. Two or throe hundrod vessels aro out at once on 
this trade, remaining sometimes throe or four months, and 
sending their produce to market in tho rapid vessels 
already mentioned. Tho best kinds of trawl-fish, such as 
turbot, brill, and soles, are kept apart, separate from the 
plaice, haddock, skate, &c., which are regarded as inferior. 
The “ costers ” buy tho haddock largely, and clean and 
cure them ; they (or other persons) also buy tho plaice, 
clean them, cut them up, fry them in oil, and sell them 
for poor people’s suppers. The best trawl- fish are gutted 
before being packed, or the fishmongers will havo nothing 
to do with them. Concerning mackerel, a curious change 
has taken placo within a year or two. Fine largo mackerel 
aro now sent all the way fiom Norway, packed in ice in 
boxes, like salmon, landed at Grimsby or somo olhei 
eastern port, and then sent onward by rail. Tho mackerel 
on our own coast seem to have become smaller than of 
yoro, and thus this new Norwegian supply is very 
welcome. 

All tlioso varieties of fish alike, then, and othors not 
here named, arc forwuidcd to tho mighty metropolitan 
market for sale. And here tho reader must bear in 
mind that the real seller does not como into personal 
communication with the real buyer. As at Mark Lane, 
where the cornfactor comes between the farmer and the 
miller ; os at the Coal Exchango, where tho coalfactor 
acta as an intermedium between the pit-owner and tho 
coal- merchant; as at the Cattle Market, where tho Smith- 
field (so called) salesman conducts the sales, from the 
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grazier to the butcher— so at Billingsgate does the fish* 
salesman make the best bargain he can for the fisherman, 
and takes tho money from tho fishmonger. Moro than 
two thousand ycar3 eq. „ according to the Rev. Mr. 
Badham, thcro wero middlemen of this class, and men, 
too, of no little account in their own estimation and in the 
estimation of the world. Tho Billingsgate salesman must 
be at business by five in tho morning, and his work is ended 
by eleven or twelve o’clock. They all assemble, many scores 
of them, in time for the ringing of tho market-bell at five 
o’clock. Each has his stand, for which a rental is paid 
to the Corporation ; and as there are always more appli- 
cants for stands than stands to give them, the privilege is 
a valued one. Some of these salesmen have shops in 
Thames Street, or in the neighbouring lanes and alleys ; 
hut tho majority have only stands in Billingsgate. Somo 
deal mostly in one kind of fish only, some lake all indis- 
criminately. In most cases (as we have said) each, when 
he comes to business in tho morning, has the means of 
knowing what kind and quantity of fish will be consigned 
to him for sale. Tho electric telegraph does all this work, 
while we laggards are fast asleep. Of the seven hundred 
regular fishmongers in tho metropolis, how many attend 
Billingsgate wc do not know ; but it is probable most of 
them do so, as by no other means can proper purchases 
be made. At any rate, tho number of fishmongers’ carts 
within a furlong or so of tho market is something enor- 
mous. Tho crack fishmongers go to the stalls of tho 
salesmen who habitually receive consignments of the boat 
fish; and as there is not muoh haggling about price, a 
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vast amount of trade is conducted within the first hour 
or two. Porters bring in the hampers and boxes of fine 
fish, the fishmongers examine them rapidly, and the thing 
is soon dono. Of course, anything like a regular price for 
fish is out of the question ; tho supply varies greatly, and 
the price varies with the supply. The salesman does tho 
best he can for his cliout, and tho fishmonger docs tho 
best he can for himself. 

But the liveliest scene at Billingsgate, the fun of the 
affair, is when tho costermongers come. This may bo at 
seven o’clock or so, after tho “ dons ” have taken off tho 
fish that command a high price. How many thcro aro 
of these costormongeis it would be impossible to say, be- 
cause the same men (and women) deal in fruit and vege- 
tables from Co vent G aid on, or m fish from Billingsgate, 
according to tho abundance or scarcity of different com- 
modities. Somehow or other, by some kind of free- 
masonry among themselves, they contrive to loam, in a 
wonderlully short space of tune, whether thore is a good 
supply of herrings, sprats, mackerel, &c., at the “ Gate,” 
and they will flock down thither literally by thousands. 
The men and hoys all wear caps— leather, hairy, felt, 
cloth, onything will do ; but a cap it must be, a hat 
would not bo orthodox. Tho intensity displayed by those 
dealers is very m&rkod and characteristic; they have 
only a few shillings each with which to speculate, and 
they must so manago theso shillings as to get a day’s 
profit out of their transactions. They do not buy of the 
principal salesmen. There is a class called by the extra- 
ordinary name of bommarm or bmmrm (for what 
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reason even the “ oldest inhabitant ” could not tell), who 
buy largely from the leaders in the trade, and then sell 
again to tho peripatetics— the street dealers. They are 
not fishmongers ; thoy buy and sell again during the same 
day, and in tho market itself. Tho bomm&ree, perched 
on his rostrum (which may bo a salmon-box or a herring- 
barrel), summons a group of costermongers around him, 
and puts up lot after lot for sale. Thero is a peculiar 
lingo adopted, only in part intelligiblo to the outer world 
— a shouting and vociferating that seems to bo part of the 
system. The owners of tho huiry caps are eagerly 
grouped into a mass, inspecting the fish ; and every man 
or boy makes a wondorfully rapid calculation of tho pro- 
bable price that it would bo worth his while to go to. The 
salesman, or bommarcc, has no auctioneer’s hammer; ho 
brings tho right palm down with a clap upon the left to 
denote that a lot has been sold ; and the fishy money goes 
from the costermonger’s fishy hand into the bommaree’s 
fishy hand with the utmost promptness. Most of tho 
dried-fish salesmon congregato under tho arcade in front 
of the market ; most of the dealers in periwinkles, cockles, 
and mussels (which are bought chiefly by women), in the 
basement story, where there arc tubs of these shell-fish 
almost as largo as brewers’ vats ; but the other kinds of 
fish are sold in the groat maiket— a quadrangular area 
covered with a roof supported by pillars, and lighted by 
(skylights. The world knows no such fishy pillars else- 
where as these; for every pillar is a leaning-post for 
salesmen, bommarees, porters, costermongers, baskets, 
hampers, and fish-boxes. 
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And now the rcador may fairly ask, what is tho quan- 
tity of fish which in a day, or in a year, or any other 
definite period, is thus sold at Billingsgate ? Echo an- 
swers the question; but the Clerk of the Mtirkot does 
not, will not, cannot. We aro assured by the experienced 
and observant Mr. Dccring, who has filled this post for 
many years, that all statements on this particular subject 
must necessarily be more guesses. No person whatover 
is in possession of the data. There aro many reasons for 
this. In tho first place, there arc no duties on fish, no 
customs on tho imported fish, nor excise on that caught 
on our own coasts; and thereforo there aro no official 
books of quantities and numbers. In the second plaoe, 
there is no regularity in tho supply ; no fisherman or 
fishmonger, salesman or bommarec, can tell whothcr to- 
morrow night’s catch will bo a rich or a poor one. In 
the third place, the Corporation of the City of London do 
not charge market-dues according to the quantity of fish 
sold or brought in for salo ; so much per van or waggon, 
so much per smack or cutter, so much per stand in the 
market— these arc tho items charged for. In the fourth 
place, each salesman, knowing his own amount of busi- 
ness, is not at all likoly to mention that amount to other 
folks. Out of (say) a hundred of them, each may form a 
guess of the extent of business transacted by the other 
ninety-nine ; but wo should have to compare a hundred 
different guesses, to test the validity of each. Nor could 
the carriers assist us much ; for if every railway company, 
and every boat or steamer owner, wero even so communi- 
cative as to tell how many loads of fish had been conveyed 
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to Billingsgate in a year, wo should still be far from 
knowing tho quantities of «dch kind that made up the 
aggregate. On these various grounds it is believed that 
tho annual trade of Bill igsgate cannot be accurately 
stated. Some years ago Mr. Henry Mayhew, in a series 
of remarkablo articles in tho “ Morning Chronicle,” gave 
a tabulated statement of tho probable amount of this 
trade ; and about five or six years later, Dr. Wynter, in 
tho “Quarterly Review,” quoted tho opinion of some 
Billingsgato authority, that tho statement was probably 
not in excess of tho truth. Wo will therefore give the 
figures, tho reader being quito at liberty to marvel at 
thorn as much as he likes 


Salmon . « . 
Cod, livo . . 
„ barrollcd 
„ salt . . 
Haddocks . . 
Do., smoked . 
Solos . . . 
Mackerel . . 
Herrings . . 
Do., red . . 
Do. bloatcn . 
Eels. . . . 
Whiting . . 
Flaico , . . 
Turbot . . . 
Drill . . ., 
Mullot . . .) 
Ojstois . . 
Crabs . , . 
Lobsters' , . 
Prawns , . 
Shrimps . . 


20.000 boxes, 7 in a box. 

400.000, averaging 10 lb. each. 

13.000 barrels, 50 to a barrel. 

1 , GOO, 000, averaging 51b. eaoh. 

2,470,000, at 2lb. eaoh. 

03.000 barrols, 300 to a barrel. 

07.020.000, at ilb. each. 

20.020.000, at lib. oacb. 

200.000 barrols, at 150 each. 

100.000 barrols, at 500 each. 

200.000 baskets, at 150 each. 
0,000,000, at G to 1 lb. 

17.920.000, at 0 oz. each. 

30.000. 000, at 1 lb. each. 

800.000, at 7 lb. each. 

1.220.000, at 3 lb. eaoh. 

500,000,000, at 400 to a peck. 

000 , 000 , 

1 . 200 . 000 , 

12 tons, at 120 to 1 lb. 
192,295 gallons, at 320 to a pint 
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Those figures nearly take one's breath away. What 
on earth becomes of the shells of the five hundred million 
oysters, and the hard red coats of the eighteen hundred 
thousand lobsters and crabs, besides tho shells of tho 
mussels, cockles, and winkles which are not here enume- 
rated? Another learned authority, Mr. Braithwaitc 
Toole, when ho was goods manager of tho London and 
North-Western Railway Company, brought tho shell- fish 
as well as tho other fish into his calculations,' and startled 
us with such quantities as fifty million mussels, seventy 
million cockles, three huudied million periwinkles, five 
hundred million shrimps and twelve hundred million 
herrings. In short, putting this and that together, lie 
told us that about four thousand million fish, weighing a 
quarter of a million tons, and bringing two million ster- 
ling, were sold annually at Bdlmgsgate ! Generally 
speaking, Mr. Toole’s figiucs make a tolerably near 
approach to those of Mr. Mayhcw ; and therefore 
it may possibly be that we Londoners— men and women, 
boys, girls, and babico— after supplying country folks— 
eat about two fish each every averago day, taking 
our fair share between turbot, salmon, and cod at ono 
end of tho series, and sprats, periwinkles and shrimps 
at the other. Not a littlo curious is this ichthyophagous 
estimate. If Mr. Frank Buckland, Mr. Franois, and tho 
other useful men who ore endeavouring to improve and 
incrcaso the artificial roaring of fish, should succeed in 
their endeavours, wo shall, as a matter of course, make 
an advance as a fish- eating pc pi a, 
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“ DYING WITH COTTON IN ONE’S 
EAUS” 

There is a good dash of the spico of wit in the Lon- 
don thieves' vernacular. Their talk ib not the mere 
windy " flummery” of polite conversation ; but, on the 
contrary, coarse, highly-seasoned food — like the well- 
peppered street-dainties, relished by dustmen and the 
like, and known by the not-pai tic ulurly-j nicy name of 
" fuggots.' 1 

For, if the Metropolitan “ rouglis” belong to the dan- 
gerous classes, they form a Urge propoi tion of the humo- 
iou8,devil-may-caie section of society also. Your serious, 
steady-going, plain-spoken, straightforward, '"upright 
and downright” old “ Slow-coach” delights in calling 
“ a spade a spade,” us he proudly phrases it ; whereas the 
sharp and grinning young monkey of a street-Arab, who 
lejoices maybe in the fcobiiquet of the "London Spar- 
how,” and is as impudent, light-hearted, and grubby 
too as his feathery namesake, loves to speak of suet-, 
dumplings as "white-swellings,” and to denominate 
a slice of " plum-duff” (as with his nose flattened against 
the cook-shop window-pane, he gazes with longing eyes 
on the spotted roley-poley, blotohed over here and there 
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with a mild eruption of raising) as a " pen’ortli of sore- 

leg." 

These, assuredly, arc not the cultivated “ flowers 
of speech,” but rather the very wildest of the wild 
flowers of our language. Still, there must be a lively 
sense of humour, not only in those who invent such 
phrases, but in those who prefer thii counterfeit “ mer- 
curial” coinage of the brain to the current circulating 
medium of common conversation. 

The want of feeling, however, peculiar to the class is 
strikingly demonstrated by their tendency to make a 
joke even of the gravest matters— to laugh at death itself, 
and have their fun out of the very gallows. Nevertheless, 
some of the most replied wits have had the same sense- 
less failing. Tom 11( od’s grim funnimenl of a skeleton 
in a "fantail hat,” uiid with a big bell in his hand, 
bawling “ Dust oh !’’ is in the like ghastly-facetious 
line. What wonder then that the most careless and 
thoughtless of all folk should run riot in the wildness of 
their humour, and jest over that which makes more 
sober people taciturn, tender, and thoughtful 1 

The gallows-tree, indeed, has long been the crab-stock 
upon which many a slip of coarse wit has been grafted. 
The well-known Newgate metaphor of a u hempen 
widow,” for example, is, doubtlessly, a not-very- 
elegant manner of alluding to the relict of one who has 
been mode to pay the debt of Nature by whnt lawyers 
call " summary process ;” but, on the other hand, tho 
kindred terms of “straws" and " grass- widows” are by 
no means more polite modes of expressing one's 
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sympathy with ladies who have been left to Buffer the 
pangs of equally hasty forms of bereavement. Nor is the 
phrase "to die dancing on nothing” a very commiserate 
figure of speech concerninf a poor wretch who is doomed 
1o expiate his offences on the scaffold. 

Still, it must be admitted by every one who has the 
least aesthetic sense, that there u a certain amount 
of careless, thoughtless, senseless humour in snob sayings ; 
and so it is with the phrase which we have taken as the 
title of the present article, for this happens to be one of 
the wittiest figures of speech to be found in the whole of 
the rogue’s "Joe Miller.” 

But it requires explanation now-a-days : for time, which 
rusts all things, takes the polish off the brightest sayings 
— even as it tries the temper of the finest Damascus 
blades. 

Well, upwards of a quarter of a century ago tbe 
Reverend Mr. Cotton was the “ Ordinary” at Newgate. 
It was, therefore, pait of his duties to accompany to the 
scaffold each prisoner who was condemned to death, read- 
ing the burial service by the way, and finally to exhort the 
culpiit, if inordinately hardened, to confess his crime 
aud to acknowledge the justice of his sentence just 
before the drop fell. Accordingly, the London thieves, 
ever ready for their joke — no matter at whose expense— 
saw the fine opening there was, under the circumstances, 
for a play upon the reverend gentleman’s name (for, 
though it by no means follows that the man who would 
make a pun would, as Dr. Johnson said, " pick a pocket,” 
the converse is assuredly true : that the man who jricks 
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pockets does occasionally make puns) and so the rogues 
were pleased to style such a mode of making their exit from 
the world as “dying with Cotton in one's ears” — ajeu 
de mot which, were it not for its heartless irreverence, 
would certainly be as brilliant a piece of wit as any 
flash of verbal lightning in the English language. 

And now, having translated the title by way of 
preamble, let me proceed to exemplify the subject by 
a story. 

Well 1 1 wanted to witness a public execution. I 
felt convinced that such degrading exhibitions would 
soon be numbered with the things of the past, and bo 
I wanted to witness one all the more. 

Wanted ! — not to gratify any morbid curiosity on my 
part — not to feast my c)cs with the hideous spectacle of 
any fellow- creature’s death struggles — not to see 
whether the poor moribund wretch would die as game as 
a hero, or as craven as a cur — nor yet to learn how a 
blood-stained miscreant would look, as he stood face to 
face with Death, on the very brink of the black abyss of 
Eternity. 

No ! it had fallen to my lot to be obliged to see some 
of the lowest forms of London life. I had been to 
a 11 fiiendly lead” at a low tavern in that moat unfashion- 
able of all quarters called Fashion Street (Brick Lane) 
and seen the garotters’ women in rags dancing with 
Bwcll-mobsmen got up in diamond ringB and Albert 
chains os magnificently as Whitechapel Jews on a 
Saturday, I had dined at the Thieves' Kitchen off a 
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plate of " block ornaments.” I bad seen the wretched 
herd of mudlarks, sewer -hunters, rag-pickers, match- 
venders, and the like huddled together of a night at a 
" twopenny rope” in the ) 'ighbourhood of the Dooks. I 
had been threatened with having a kettle of boiling water 
poured into my boots if ever I went down Wentworth 
Street again. I had had my calves nearly bitten 
off my legs by the pack of incongruous hounds 
chained up at a Bethnal Giccn dog-stealer’s. I bad 
spent the evening in the dark with a blind beggar and 
liis blind wife in the Blind Beggars’ Court out -of 
Oxford Street. I had trusted a joung "prig” who 
had been many mom tunes in prison than he was years 
old, with a sovereign to change, and had every penny of 
(he money brought hack to me. I had got ticket-of- 
leaveraui into situations and never knew one of them 
to rob their employ crs. I had “ done” my quarter of au 
hour oil the everlasting staircase (treadmill) so as to make 
myself acquainted with the actual hardship of the labour* 
1 had passed half an hour in the dark cell of a convict 
prison, in order to understand the real rigour of the 
punishment. In fine, I had been everywhere— seen 
everything which maybe a gentleman should not ; but, 
as yet I had not seen London "lire” to the death, and 
strange as it may seem, I was anxious to follow the 
tragedy to its bitter end— to watch the play till the 
black curtain came down. I had had to read the odd 
volume of human existence as a critic, and could not 
well close the book till I had come to the black-letter 
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“ Finis" and marked the character of the emblem! by 
way of colophon, on the last page of all. 

But why was I obliged to see all this? the curious 
reader naturally desires to know. Frankly, I had made 
the study of poverty and ciime a profession, and it had 
consequently become a duty on my part to scan every 
form of human wietchcdness and villany. In as few 
words as possible, I had been foi ced to examine the ugly 
sores of society for the same reason as a medical man 
requires to attend to the several ghastly phases of 
physical and mental disease : simply because I had 
made it my business to do so. 
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" VALIANT VAGABONDS;" 

OR, 

LONDON CHARACTERS WITHOUT A CHARACTER. 

Dock-laboue is precisely the kind of work that every 
ablo-bodied man is fitted to perform ; and accordingly at 
the London Docks we find every kind of able-bodied 
men performing it. Those who are unable to live by 
the calling to which they have been trained can obtain 
a living there without any previous training. Hence, 
we meet with persons of every variety of calling 
labouring at the docks. There are broken-down master- 
butchers and bakers, bankrupt grocers and unlicensed 
licensed victuallers, friendless refugees and decayed 
gentlemen, discharged lawyer’s clerks and suspended 
civil servants, “craked-up” costermongers and dilapi- 
dated counter-jumpers, badgeless cabmen, characterless 
servants, and tool-less carpenters, roughs, loafers, and 
thieves — indeed, every one who wants a meal and is 
willing to work for it. The London Docks are the only 
placet in the metropolis where men can get employment 
without either character or recommendation ; so that the 
labourers employed there are naturally a most incon- 
gruous assembly. 

A A 
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Each of the docks employs several hundred " hands ” 
to ship and discharge the cargoes of the numerous 
vessels that enter the port of London j and as there are 
some half dozen or more of such docks attached to the 
metropolis, it may be imagined how large a number of 
individuals are dependent on one or the other for their 
subsistence. At a rough calculation there must be 
at least 20,000 souls getting their living by such 
means. 

The "London Dock” itself occupies an area of 90 acres, 
and is situate in the three parishes of St. George, 
Shadwell, and Wappisg. 

The courts and alleys round about the dock swarm 
with low lodging houses, and aro inhabited either by 
the dock labourers, sack makers, watermen, or that 
peculiar class of London poor who pick up a precarious 
living by the water-side. The open streets in the 
neighbourhood have all, more or less, a maritime 
character. Every other shop is stocked with gear, 
either for the ship or for the sailor. The windows of 
one house are filled with bright brass quadrants and 
sextants, chronometers, and huge mariner's compasses, 
with their cards trembling with the motion of the cabs 
and waggons passing along the roadway. Then comes 
the sailor's ,f Cheap Shoe Mart,” rejoicing in the sign 
of “ Jack and his Mother.” Every pablio house too is 
either the " Jollv Tar,” the “Admiral Dbake,” or 
something equally nautical and notwithstandable. Then 
oome sail makers, their windows stowed with new 
ropes and cordage, smelling strongly of tar. All the 
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grocers are “ provision merchants/' and exhibit in their 
windows tin cases of meat and biscuits, and every 
ailicle is " waukanted to keep in ant climate." The 
corners of the Btreets, tc , are mostly monopolized by 
slop sellers, tbeir windows parti-coloured with bright red 
and blue flannel shirts, the doors nearly blocked up with 
hammocks and well-oiled “ sou- westers," and one front 
of the house itself nearly covered with canvas trousers, 
rough pilot coats, and shiny tarpaulin u dreadnaughts.** 
The passengers alone would tell you that you were in 
the maritime districts of the metropolis. Now you 
meet a satin-waistcoated male; then comes a black 
sailor with his large fur cap, and the minute after a 
Custom-house officer in his brass -buttoned jacket. 

The London Dock can accommodate 500 ships, and 
the warehouses will contain some 230,000 tons of goods. 
The entire structure cost 4,000,000£ of money. The 
tobacco warehouses alone cover five acres of ground. 
The expense of building the walls surrounding the 
docks amounted to 65,000J. One of the wine vaults 
has an area of seven acres, and in the whole of- them 
there is room for Btowing 60,000 pipes of wine. The 
average number of ships which enter the London Dock 
in the course of six months is about 700, measuring 
altogether about 200,000 tons. The amount of the ear- 
nings of the Company during that time may be taken at 
nearly a quarter of a, million of money, and the working 
expenses at abont half that sum. The stook of goods in 
the warehouses often reaches olose upon 200,000 tons. 

As you enter the dock the sight of the forest of 
a a 2 
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masts in the distance, intermingled with the neigh- 
bouring minaret-like chimney shafts, vomiting their 
clouds of black smoke; and the many-coloured flags of 
all nations flying in the air, has a most peculiar effect ; 
whilst the sheds, with their monster tread-wheels (for 
unloading the ships) arching through the roofs, have the 
appearance of so many gigantic paddle-boxes to a fleet 
of invisible steamers. As you walk along the quay, you 
meet men with their faces blue with indigo, and 
gaugers with their long brass-tipped rules dripping with 
spirit from the cask they have just been probing. Then 
there will come a group of flaxen-haired sailors, chat- 
tering German, and next a black sea cook, with a 
red cotton handkerchief twisted turban-like around his 
head. Presently you pass a blue-smocked butcher, with 
a load of fresh meat and a bunch or two of cabbages in 
the tray on his shoulder, and shortly after a mate in a 
broad-brimmed Panama hat, and with a couple of green 
parroquets in a cage. Next you will see sitting on 
a bench a sorrowful-looking woman, with a heap of 
new, bright, cooking tins at her feet, telling you she is 
an emigrant preparing for her voyage. 

Along one quay the air is pungent with tobacco, 
at another you are overpowered with the fumes of rum. 
Then you are nearly sickened with the glue-like riench 
of hides and huge bins of horns, and the next minute 
the atmosphere is fragrant with coffee and spioe. Nearly 
everywhere the eye rests on stacks of oork, or else 
yellow bins of Bulphur, or lea^coloured copper ore. As 
you enter this warehouse, the flooring is sticky, as if 
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it had been newly tarred, with the sugar that has 
leaked through the casks; and as you descend into the 
dark vaults, you see long lines of lights hanging from 
the black arches, and lamps flitting about in mid air. 
Here you sniff the fumes of the wine, and there the 
peculiar fungous smell of dry rot. 

Then the jumble of sounds as you pass along the dock 
blends in anything but sweet concord. The sailors are 
singing boisterous nigger songs from the Yankee ship 
just entering ; the cooper is hammering at the casks on 
the quay; the chains of the cranes, loosed from their 
weight, rattle as they fly up again; the ropes splash 
in the water ; a captain shouts his orders through his 
hands : a goat bleats from some ship in the basin ; and 
empty casks roll along the stones with a hollow drum- 
hke sound. 

At one part the heavy-laden ships arc down far btdo.v 
the quay, and you descend to them by ladders - K in 
another basin they are high up out of the water, so that 
their bright green copper sheathing is almost level with 
the eye, while high above the head a long line of bow- 
spiits stretch far over the quay, nrd from them hang 
spars and planks os gangways to the decks of the 
lightened vessels. 

vast business of the London Dock requires from 
one to three thousand hands to work it, aocording 
as the period is either “ brisk " or “ slack.” Of this 
number some four to flvo hundred are permanent 
labourers, receiving on an average 16*. QJ. per week — 
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with the exception of coopers, carpenters, smiths, and 
other mechanics, who are paid the usual wages of their 
crafts. Besides these, there are many hundreds— from 
1000 to 2500— casual labourers, who are engaged at 
the rate of 2 a. Qd. a day in the summer and 2 s. 4 d. 
a day in the winter months. Frequently, in case of 
many arrivals, extra hands are hired in the course of 
the working hours, at the rate of 4 d. an hour. 

For the permanent labourers a recommendation is 
required, but for the casual ones no “ character ” is 
demanded. The number of casual hands engaged each 
day depends, of course, ou the amount of work to be 
done; consequently, the total number of labourers 
employed in the London Dock varies from 500 to 3000 
and odd. These seem to be the extremes of the varia- 
tions. The fluctuation is due to the greater or less 
number of ships entering the dock. Sometimes barely 
more than a score will arrive, and at others near upon 
200 vessels will come crowding in through the week. 
The rise and full in the number of entries is owing 
to the prevalence of easterly winds, which serve to keep 
the ships back, and so make the business “slack/' 

Now deducting the lowest number of hands employed 
from the highest number above given, we have no less 
than 2500 individuals who obtain so precarious a sub- 
sistence by their labour at the dooks that by the mere 
shifting of the wind they may be all deprived of their 
daily bread* 

This will afford the reader some faint idea of the 
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fickle character of the subsistence obtained by the dock- 
labourers \ and consequently — as it has been well prove# 
tbut all men who obtain their livelihood by irregular 
employment are the most improvident and intemperate 
of all — it will be easy to judge what will be the con- 
dition and morals of a class who to-day can cam as a 
body near upon 400/. and to-morrow but little more 
than 60/. ! Nevertheless; until I saw with my own 
c) cs the struggle there is to gain even this uncertain 
ddly bread, I could not have believed there was so 
mad an eagerness to work, and so biting a want of 
it, amongst so large a body of men. In the scenes to 
be daily witnessed at the London Dock the want appears 
to be positively tragic, and the struggle for life partaking 
of the sublime. 

The reader must first remember what kind of people 
the casual labourers generally are. They are men, it 
should be borne in mind, who are shut out from the 
usual means of life by want of character. Hence one is 
not astonished to hear from those who are best ac- 
quainted with them that there are hundreds among the 
body who are known thieves, but who come to seek a 
living there so that, if “ taken ” for any past offence, 
their late industry may plead for some little lenity in 
their punishment. 

He who wants to behold one of the most extraor- 
dinary and least- known scenes in the metropolis should 
wend his way to the London-Dock gates at half-past 
seven in the morning. There he will see congregated 
within the principal entrance masses of men of all grades* 
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looks, and kinds. Some in half-fashionable surtouts 
which are bursting at the elbows, aud with the dirty 
shirt showing through; others in greasy shooting- 
jackets with red, pimpled faces. Others, again, in the 
rags of their half slang gentility, with the velvet collars 
of their paletots worn through to the canvas. A few in 
rusty black, with their waistcoats fattened tight up to 
the throat ; and more with the knowing thieves* curl 
on each side of the jaunty cap ; whilst here and there 
you may observe a big- whiskered Pole, with his hands 
in the pockets of his plaited French trousers. Many ot 
the men loll outside the gates, smoking the pipes which 
arc forbidden within ; but these are mostly Irish. 

Presently we know, by the stream pouring through 
the gates, and the rush towards particular spots, that 
the “ calling foremen” have made their appearance. 
Then begins such a scuffling and scrambling, and such a 
stretching forth of countless hands, high in the air, to 
catch the eye of him whose voice may give them work 
as cannot possibly be seen elsewhere. As the foreman 
shouts from a book the names, some men jump upon the 
backs of others so as to lift themselves above the rest, 
and attract the notice of him who hires them. All are 
shouting; some crying aloud his surname, others his 
Christian one ; while others call out their own names, to 
reinind him that they are there. Now the appeal is 
made in Irish blarney, now in broken English. Indeed, 
it is a sight to sadden the most callous to see thousand t of 
men struggling for only one day's hire ; the scuffle being 
made the fiercer by the knowledge that hundreds out of 
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the number there assembled must be left to idle away 
the day in want. 

To look into the faces ot that hungry crowd is to Bee 
a sight that must be for ever remembered. Some are 
smiling to the foreman to coax him into remembrance 
of them ; others with their eyes protruding in their 
eagerness to snatch at the hoped-for pass. For weeks 
many have gone there and gone through the same 
struggle, the same cries, and have been left after all 
without the day's work they had screamed for. 

From this it might be imagined that the work was of 
a peculiarly light and pleasant character ; and such, when 
I first saw the scene, I could not help fancying it myself. 
But in reality the labour is of so heavy and continuous a 
character that you would hardly believe any but the 
best-fed would crave after it. 

The woik itself may be divided into three classes : — 
wheel-work, or that which is performed solely by the 
muscles of the legs and weight of the body ; jigger or 
winch-work, or that which is executed by the muscles of 
the arm— in each of these two operations the labourer 
being stationary j whereas, in the other, or truck-work, 
which forms the third class, the labourer has to travel 
over a space of ground, greater or less in proportion to 
the distance which the goods have to be removed. 

The wheel-work is performed something on the sys- 
tem of the tread-mill, with this exception, that the force 
ie applied inside instead of outside the wheel. From six 
to eight men enter a wooden cylinder or drum, upon 
whioh are nailed battens ; and the men, laying hold of 
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ropes, commence treading tbe wheel round — occasionally 
singing the while, and stamping in time, 60 that the 
measured tread is pleasant from its novelty. This wheel 
is, generally, sixteen feet in diameter, and eight to nine 
feet broad, and the six or eight men treading within it 
will lift from sixteen to eighteen hundredweight (and 
often a ton) forty times in an hour, and on an average 
of twenty-seven feet high. Some men will get out a cargo 
of from 800 to 900 casks of wine (each cask averaging 
five cwt., and being lifted eighteen feet) in a day and a 
half. At “trucking,” however, each man is said to 
travel on an average thirty miles a day, and during two- 
thirds of that time he has to wheel one and a half hun- 
dred-weight, at the rate of six and a half miles an hour. 

The labour, though requiring to he seen to be properly 
understood, must still appear so arduous that one would 
not imagine it to be of so tempting a nature that 3000 
men could be found every day in London desperate 
enough to fight and battle for the privilege of getting 
2or. 6(1. for doing it ; nor that, if they failed u in getting 
taken on ” at the commencement of the day, that they 
would retire to the appointed yard, there to remain hour 
after hour iu the hope that the wind might blow them 
some stray shi]), so that other “ gangs ” might be wanted, 
and even a fburpenny bit or two bo earned by a stray 
spell at it, though only for an hoar or so. 

Indeed, it is a curious thing to see the men in these 
yards waiting to be called at id. the hour, for such are 
the terms given in the after part of the day. There, 
v^ated on long benches ranged against the wall, they 
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remain, some telling their miseries, and some their 
ciimes, to one another ; whilst others merely doze away 
the time. Rain or sunshine, there can always he found 
plenty tocatfh the stray selling or eightpenny worth of 
A.ork. By the size of the shed you can tell how many 
men sometimes remain there in the pouring rain rather 
than run the chance of losing the stray hour's labour. 
Some loiter on the bridges close by ; and presently, as 
thf'ir practised eye or car can tell that the calling 
foreman is in want oF another gang, they rush forward 
in a stream towards tbe gate, though only six or eight 
at most can be hired out of the hundred and more that 
arc waiting for the job. . 

Again the samo mad fight takes place as in the morn- 
ing ; there is the same jumping on benches, the same 
laising ofliands, the same entreaties, and the same failures 
as before. It is strange, too, to mark the change that 
takes place in the manner of the men when the foreman 
has left. Those who have been engaged go smiling to 
their labour. Indeed, I myself met on the quay just 
such a chuckling gang passing on to their work. 
But those who are left behind give vent to their disap- 
pointment in abuse of him whom they had been suppli- 
cating and smiling at a minute before. 

Upon talking with some of the unsuccessful ones, they 
assured me that the men who had supplanted them had 
only gained their ends by bribing the foreman who had 
engaged them. This I made a point of inquiring into ; 
and the deputy warehouse-keeper, from whom I nought 
the information, soon assured me, by the production of 
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his book, that he himself was the gentleman who chose 
the men, the foreman merely executing hie orders— a 
mode of procedure which I find to be the general cus- 
tom at the docks. 

At four o'clock the eight hours* labour ceases, and then 
comes the paying. The names of the men are called 
out of the " muster book/* and each man as he answers 
to the call has half a crown given to him. So rapidly 
i6 this done that in a quarter of an hour the whole of 
the men have had their wages paid. They then stream 
towards the gate; and here stand two constables, who, 
as the men successively pass through the wicket and take 
their hats off, search them from head to foot. 

And yet, with all the want, misery, and temptation, 
the million of pounds of property amid which the half- 
starved labourers work, and the thousands of pipes and 
hogsheads of wines and spirits about the docks, I am 
informed, upon the best authority, that there are on an 
average only thirty charges of drunkenness in the course 
of the year, and but eight of dishonesty every month. 
ThiS may, perhaps, arise from the vigilance of the super- 
intendents ; but to see the distressed condition of the 
men who seek and gain employment at the London 
Docks, it appears almost incredible that out of so vast a 
body of labourers without means and without character, 
there should be so little vice or crime. 

There 'still remains one curious circumstance to be 
added in connexion with the destitution of the dock 
labourers. Close to the gate by which the men are 
obliged to leave, Sits on a coping the “refreshment 
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man,” with his two large canvas pockets tied in front of 
him, and filled with silver and copper ready to give 
change to those whom he had trusted with their dinner 
lhat day until they were paid. As the men passed 
slowly on in a double file towards the gate, I sat beside 
the victualler and asked him what constituted the general 
dinner of the labourers. He told me that he supplied 
them with pea-soup, bread and cheese, saveloys, and beer. 
Some, he said, had twice as much as others. Some have 
a pennyworth, some have eatables and a pint of beer, 
others two pints, and others four, while a few spent 
their whole half-crown in eating and drinking. 

These details gave me a clearer insight into the desti- 
tution of the dock-labourers than I had had before. 
Many of them, it was obvious, came to the gate without 
the means of a day's meal, and being hired, were obliged 
1o go credit for the very food they worked upon. What 
wonder then that the " calling foreman w should be often 
carried many yards away by the struggle and rush of the 
men round him in their greediness to get the employ- 
ment at his hands. One gentleman assured me that he 
had been taken off his feet and hurried a distance of a 
quarter of a mile by the eagerness of the impatient crowd 
about him. 

Having made myself acquainted with the character 
and amount of the labour performed, I next proceeded 
to make inquiries into tbe condition of the labourers 
themselves, and to learn the average amount of their 
wages from so precarious an occupation. 

I had heard the most pathetic acoounts from men in 
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the waiting yard, how they had been six weeks without 
a day's hire. I had been told of others who had been 
known to come there day after day, with the hope of 
getting sixpence, and who had lived upon the stray 
pieces of bread given them in charity by their fellow 
labourers. Of one person I was informed by a gentle- 
man who had sought out his history in pure sympathy 
for the wretchedness of his condition. The man had 
once been possessed of 500/. a year, I was assured, but had 
squandered itall nway, and, through some acts which 1 do 
not feel myself at liberty to state, had lost caste, character, 
friends, and everything that might have made a man's 
life easy to him. From that time lie had sunk and sunk 
in the world, until at last my informant had found him 
in a low lodging house for his dwelling place, and with 
thieves and pickpockets for his associates. His only 
source of subsistence at this time was bone and rag 
grubbing; and in pursuit of the business he had to 
wander through the streets at three every morning in 
order to discover what bits of old iron, bone, or 6tray shreds 
of linen or calico he could pickup in the roads. Ilis 
principal source of income, however, consisted in collect- 
ing the refuse ends of cigars, drying them, and selling 
them at one halfpenny per ounce as tobacco to the 
thievesand beggarB who were his fellow lodgers. 

Bat I heard a case of a dock labourer who had formerly 
bean a clerk in a Government office, and accordingly I 
made the best of my wa£ to the spot where I had been 
informed he might be found! 

He lived in the top back room in a small house up » 
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dismal court, leading out of Ratcliff Highway. I was 
told by the woman who answered the door to mount the 
steep stairs, immediately after she had shrieked out to 
the man’s wife to show me alight. 

I found tu e man seated on the edge of a bed with Eix 
young children grouped round about him. These were 
all shoeless ; while playing on the bed lay an infant with 
only a shirt to cover it. The room was about seven feet 
square, and with the man and his wife thejra were eight 
human beings living in it. In the midflltoof the apart* 
incut, on a chair, stood a washing tub foaming with fresh 
suds, and from the white crinkled hands of tfie wife, it 
was plain that I had interrupted her in her»waehing. 
On a chair close by was a heap of dirty linen, and on 
another were flungthe things that had been newly washed. 
A saucepan stood on the handful of fire, and the only 
ornaments on the mantelpiece were two flat irons and a 
broken shaving glass. 

The man was without a coat, and wore an old tattered* 
and black greasy satin waistcoat. 

In answer to my questions, the man told me he had 
been a dock labourer for five or six years. He had 
formerly been in Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. ‘When 
there he had 150/. a year. He had been compelled to 
leave through accepting a bill of exchange for 871/. He 
was suspended eight years ago, and had memorialized 
the Lords of the Treasury, but never received any answer 
to his petition. After that Be was ,f out” for two or 
three years, going about afid (fifing whaJfhe could — such 
as writing letters. "Then,” chirped in the wife, "you 
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know you went into Mr. What's-his-namc's Bhop — the 
grocer's. " Oh, yes/' answered the man, “ I had six 
months' employment in Clerkenwell. and got 12 s. a 
week and my board there. The master was in the 
Queen's Bench Prison, and the mistress employed me 
till he went through the Court." Before that they had 
lived upon their things. Ilis father was a farmer well- 
to-do, and he expected he should come into some pro- 
perty at his death. 

"Ah, sir/' said the woman, "we have been really 
very had off indeed ; sometimes without food or firing in 
the depth of winter. But it's not until recently that 
we've been to say very badly off. We had a good house at 
one time— -a seven-roomed one — in Walworth, and well 
furnished, and were then very comfortable. We were in 
business for ourselves before we went there. Wc were 
grocers near Oxford Street. We lived there at the time 
that Aldis, the pawnbroker’s, was burnt down. We 
might have done well if we had not given so much 
credit.” 

"I've got/' interposed the husband, "about 90/. 
owing to me down there now; but it's quite out of 
character to think of getting it. I've done nothing else 
but this dock labouring for a long time. I took to it 
first because I found there was no chance of anything 
else. They require no character at all there, and mine, 
after the bill transaction, wasn't of much account. I 
think I may sometimes have got some &ven or eight 
days' dock work at *a stretch j but then I've been un- 
employed at it for a fortnight or three weeks, maybe, 
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afterwards. On one occasion during J uly, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, I was in work almost the whole of 
those months ; that was three years ago, I think. Then 
I did not get anything, ^ceptiug now and then not 
more than about three days' work occasionally, until the 
March following, owing \ the slack period then. Tho 
lust year I should say that I might have been employed 
about one-third of my time. Tho second year I was 
employed six months ; but the third year I was very un- 
fuituiiate. 1 was laid up for three months with bad 
tyus, and had a quinsy in the throat through working in 
an ice ship. I've scarcely had anything to do since then. 
That is nearly eighteen months ago ; and from that time 
I've had only casual employment — perhaps one and some- 
times two days a week. The work would avcraga*5tf. a 
week the whole year with me. Within the last month 
I have had five days’ work at a shipping merchant’s, and 
nothing else, except writing a letter whioh I got 2 d- 
for ; tliat’s all the employment I've met with myself. 
My wife though has been at work for the last three 
months ; she has a place she goes to, and gets three 
shillings a week for washing, for charing, and for 
mangling. The party my wife works for has a mangle 
and I go sometimes to help ; my wife's not strong enougl 
to turn it." 

“ We must buy bread,” said the wife, "and a bit of 
firing, and 1 do manage on a Saturday night to get the 
children a piece of meat for Sundays if I possibly can ; 
but what with soap and one thing and another, it's hard 
enough to get even ' block ornaments.' " 
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u Ah ! when bread was ll*f. a loaf, that was the time 
we were worst off,” added the dock labourer. “Of 
course we had the seven children alive then. We buried 
one only three months ago. She was an afflicted little 
creature for sixteen or seventeen months; it was one 
person's tfork to attend to her. My children is very 
contented; give 'em bread, and they're as happy as 
king*. That’s one comfort. For instance, to-day they’ve 
had a half-quartern loaf, and we’d got a picep left 
besides from last night’s supper. I had been earning 
6ome money yesterday. We had 2 oz. of butter, and 
this evening a quarter of an ounce of tea, and a penny- 
worth of sugar. When I was ill I had two or three of 
the children round me fretting at a time for want of 
food,* A friend gave me half a sovereign to bury my 
child.* The parish provided me with a coffin, but it cost 
me about 3 s. besides. We didn’t have her taken from 
here like a parish funeral exactly. I agreed with the 
undertaker that if he would fetch the body, and let the 
coffin stand in an open place he has got near his shop 
until the Saturday, I would give him 8s., provided 
a man would come with a pall to throw over the 
coffin, so as it should not seem exactly like a parish 
job. Even the people in the house don’t know, not 
one of them, that the poor child was buried in that way. 
I had to give lfl. 6 d. for a pair of shoes before I 
could follow her to Che grave, and we paid 1$. 9d. 
for rent all out of the half-sovereign. I think there’s 
some people at the dook a great deal worse off than I 
am. I should say there's men go down there and stand 
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at that gate from seven in the morning till noon, and 
then they may get called in and earn only a shilling 
maybe, and that only for two or three days in the week. 
How they manage to keep body and soul together is more 
than I can tell.” 


B b 2 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF TOYS. 

Let me endeavour to impress the reader with some 
faint idea as to the variety of arts and sciences which 
arc brought into operation in the construction of the 
playthings of the young. 

Some years ago there was an elaborate article on the 
subject of toys in the Westminster Review , which at the 
time was currently attributed to an eminent writer on 
political economy. This, and Dr. Paris's celebrated 
little book, entitled, “ Philosophy in Sport made Science 
in Earnest,” constitute, as far as I know, the only 
scientific treatises on the subject. 

Mr. McCulloch, in his “Commercial Dictionary,” 
thus speaks of toys : — “ They include,” he says, “ every 
trifling article made expressly for the amusement of 
children. How frivolous soever these articles may 
appear in the estimation of superficial observers, their 
manufacture employs hundreds of hands, and gives 
bread to many families in London, Birmingham, &c. 
The greatness of the demand for them may be inferred 
from the fact that a manufacturer of glass beads and 
articles of that description has received a single order for 
500£. worth of doll’s eyes 1” (Fourth Report, “Artisans 
and Machinery,” p. 814.) 
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A toy, then, is a trifling object, constructed for the 
amusement of the young. Contemptible, however, as 
the child’s plaything m ly appear, it is at least a purely 
ttsthetical object, conferring upon- us our first taste of 
mental enjoyment. In oys we find expressed almost 
every form and source of ideal pleasure. Thus, imitation— 
perhaps the first rude aim of all the fine arts — is largely 
drawn upon as a means of delight ; and accordingly we 
have imitation horses, dogs, and donkeys — carts, windmills, 
and houses — babies and theatres, and a long catalogue 
of other wooden, waxen, and papier mdche configura- 
tions, which please merely from their fancied resemblance 
to the object that they arc intended to represent. Other 
toys, again, are made to yield an additional delight, not 
only by their similarity of form, but by their mimicry 
of the same sounds, or the same acts, as some living 
creature. Hence composition dogs are made to bark, 
wooden cuckoos to cry, birds to sing, carved monkeys to 
climb up a pole, puppets to move their limbs, dolls to 
open and shut their eyes, wooden frogs to leap, and 
sham mice to run. Some toys, on the other hand, are 
exercises of dexterity, appealing to that universal prin- 
ciple of human nature — the love of success. The delight 
which the grown man feels in overcoming any diffi- 
culty, or in excelling a rival, is thus made to contribute 
to the amusement and the manual or intellectual skill of 
the youth. This principle is carried out in the different 
games more especially, as in marbles, draughts, chess, 
cards, cricket, cup and ball, and an infinity of the same 
kind. Other toys, however— such as the more scien- 
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tific ones— are amusing on account of the wonder they 
excite. Thus the magnetic swan and fish that swim 
after the loadstone in water ; the magic lantern with its 
shadowy figures on the wall ; the microscope, the 
balloon, the thaumatrope — all appeal to that pleasurable 
feeling which we experience on the perception of any 
circumstance which is out of the common order of events 
in nature. Jack-in-the-box, crackers, detonating balls, 
&c. &c., are toys of mere surprise. The kaleidoscope, 
accordions, and musical glasses, arc, on the other hand, 
toys of vieual and audible beauty, pleasing by the con- 
tinuation and succession of harmonious forms and 
sounds. 

The sciences which are laid under contribution in the 
construction of toys are almost as multifarious as the arts 
which are employed in the manufacture of them. Optica 
gives its burning glass, its microscope, its magic lantern, 
its stereoscope, its thaumatrope, its “ wheel of life," and 
a variety of others ; electricity its Leyden jars, galvanic 
batteries, electrotypes, &c. ; chemistry its balloons and 
fireworks ; mechanics its clockwork mice, its steam and 
other carriages; pneumatics contributes its kites and 
windmills; acoustics its Jews’-harps, musical glasses, 
and all the long train of musical instruments ; astronomy 
lends its orreries ; in fine, there is scarcely a branch of 
knowledge which does not pay tribute to the young. 

are the arts and artists that are called into play 
in the manufacture of toys lees numerous. There is the 
turner to turn the handle of the skipping Topes, the 
ninepins, the peg, the humming and whipping-tops. 
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the hoop sticks ; the basket worker to make doll’s cradles, 
and babies’ rattles^ and wickerwork caitb and carriages; 
the tinman to manufacture tin swords and shields, pea- 
shooters, and carts, money-boxes, and miniature candle- 
sticks ; and the pewtere" to cast the metal soldiers, and 
doll's cups and saucers, and fire-irons, knives and forks, 
plates and dishes, chairs and tables, and all tbe leaden 
furniture of the baby-house ; the modeller to make the 
skin and composition animals ; the glass-blower to make 
the doll’s eyes ; the wig-maker to manufacture the doll’s 
curls; the tallow-chandler to mould miniature candles 
for the doll’s houses ; and the potter to produce doll’s 
crockcryware. Then, again, there arc image-men, oon- 
jurers, cutleis, cardmakers, opticians, cabinet-makers, 
firework makers, and, indeed, almost every description 
of artisan ; for there is scarcely a species of manufacture 
or handicraft that does not contribute something towards 
the amusement of the excitable young members of the 
human family. 

Such are the characters of toys and toy makers in 
general. Of the latter there are in Great Britain 1806, 
including dealers. The distribution of these throughout 
the country is as follows : — 


ENGLAND. 


Derby .... 
Devon .... 

. . 5 
. . 8 

COUHTIEB. 


Dorset .... 

. . 6 

Berks 

. 1 

Durham . . . 

. . 2 

Backs 

. 1 

Essex .... 

. . 9 

Cambridge .... 

. 2 

Gloucester . . . 

. . 20 

Chester ...... 

. 11 

Hertford . . . 

. . 3 

Cornwall 

. 8 

Huntingdon . . 

. . 1 

Cumberland .... 

. 2 

Kent .... 

. . 28 
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Lancaster 35 

Leicester 5 

Lincoln 5 

Middlesex ...... 359 

Monmouth 0 

Norfolk. ...... 11 

Northumberland ... 3 

Nottingham 4 

Salop 2 

Sot.iPr.et ...... 8 

Southampton .... 10 

Stafford ...... 53 

Suffolk 3 

Surrey 93 

Sussex 21 

Warwick 492 

Westmoreland .... 2 

Wilts 1 

Worcester — 

York, Mast Hiding ... 3 

City and Auistay . 1 

North Hiding . 1 

West Riding . . 23 

Total . . 1,811 


Great 


WALES. 

Col MILS. 

Carmarthen 1 

Carnarvon 2 

Denbigh 1 

Glamorgan. ..... 1 

Total . . 5 

Islands in the Riutjsii 


Slas 4 

SCOTLAND. 

COUMIES. 

Aberdeen 4 

Ayr 3 

Clackmannan .... 1 

Edinburgh 13 

Fife 2 

Forfar 2 

Haddington 2 

Lanark 7 

Perth 2 

Renfrew 2 

Ross and Ciomarty . . 5 

Total . . 43 

ritain, Grand Total . . 1.8C6 


Of this number there were— males above 20 years 
old, 1,174; females (ditto), 417; males under 20 years 
of age, 197; female (ditto), 78. Hence we see that 
there are more toy makers in the county of Warwick 
than in any other part of England : after Warwick the 
greatest number is to be found in Middlesex and 
Surrey, the two metropolitan counties. In the metro- 
polis there are 553 toy makers, of whom 320 are males 
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above twenty, and 163 females boyond the same age; 
while 48 are mules under twenty, and 22 females below 
the same ago. 

Let us now endeavour to arrive at some rough esti- 
mate as to the total e-mings of the toy makers of 
Great Britain, as well as the sum expended in one year 
in this country upon foreign and English toys. 

According to the Occupation Abstract there are in 
the metropolis 407 toy makers and 146 toy merchants 
and dealers ; the number of toy makers and toy dealers 
throughout Great Britain being 18GC ; so that accord- 
ing to the above proportion, about 75 por cent., or 1373, 
would be manufacturers of the article. Now sup- 
posing these to earn each upon an average from 10*. to 
15«. (say 12«. Gd.) per week, this would give the sum of 
858/. 2*. Gd. for the weekly income of the collective toy 
makers of Great Britain, or per annum . £44,622 10 0 
The cost of material would be about the 

same as for labour, or 44,622 10 0 

And the interest for capital employed 
in the trade about the same . . , 44,622 10 0 

Making together, for the total cost of 
the toys produced annually in Great 

Britain 133,867 10 0 

The amount of toys imported into Great 
Britain annually is valued by the 
Customs at 22,130 0 0 

Hence the total value of the toys sold 
in one year in Great Britain ftill be £155,097 10 0 
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This sum divided amongst the population of Great 
Britain under twenty years of age, would give an 
average of for each child or young person to spend 
in the course of the twelvemonth upon toys, and 
the amount certainly seems in no way excessive. But 
it should be borne in mind that this sum would 
represent merely the cost price of the articles in 
question ; so that the actual average amount expended 
for each juvenile upon toys may be fairly taken at 6</ t to 
8 d. yeaily. 

I will now add an accouut of the different countiies 
from which our foreign toys are imported. I am 
indebted for the information here given to the courtesy 
of a toy dealer in a largp way of business in High 
£lolbora. 

"The foreign toys/’ he told me, are made chiefly 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland; "but,” said he, 
"I ought to characterize those from France as being 
more fancy goods than mere toys; for what may 
properly bo called toys from France, are of a mechanical 
description. None, in my opinion, can be compared to 
the French in the ingenuity of their toys ; they surpass 
the skill of the English workman. I am convinced, 
indeed, that the English mechanic can hardly do eo 
much as repair a French toy. Few watchmakers here 
edn mend a clockwork mouse; they will generally 
charge 2;. 6 d. for doing it if they can, whereas I charge 
only 8 8. 6d. for a new one. Such a mouse could not be 
made here, if it could be made at all, for less than 15*. 
I consider that the reduction of the duty on foreigu 
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toys is a decided benefit to the trade, and an advantage 
to the purchaser. They get toys cheaper so; but 
the cheaper they get them, the cheaper they want them. 
They’re never satisfied. The toys on this counter are 
German ones. Box t ys are all German; such os 
Noah’s arks, and boxes of cavalry soldiers, and of 
children’s skittles, desserts, railroads (all sizes, up to 2 Of. 
a box), farmyards, sheepfolds, tea sets — and, in short, 
sets of almost everything. English toys are well 
made — such as rocking-horses and large swings ; but in 
smaller things the English workmen can hardly pretend 
to vie with the Germans. Besides, the large things 
can’t be imported (if they could be as well made in 
Germany) on account of the bulk. The boxes of toys 
are the staple of the German trade. Nuremberg, 
Frankfort, and the vicinity of the Black Forest, are the 
principal places where such toys are made. Women, 
children, and poor people, with hardly food to eat, moke 
them and take them to merchants who export them, 
just as the people who work in garrets in the outskirts of 
London do with the toy shops here. They cut one 
another’s throats for want of combination ; I know the 
workmen do. I tell them so. They starve in trying to 
outdo one another in cheapness, which injures them and 
is no benefit to the tradespeople. The rosewood boxes 
that I used to sell at 15*. twenty years back, I now sell 
at 8*., all owing to competition. The makers don’t live, 
but starve by it. 

“ The French toys are, some of them, ingeniously me- 
chanical, and consist of moving figures of all sorts, often 
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in glass cases; others are small* china toys, such as tea 
and dinner services and fancy glass boxes, in which an 
immense trade is done. The Swiss loys are the white 
wood toys, carved animals, and Swiss cottages and 
farms. I have often been told by the travellers in 
Switzerland, that they have bought toys of tbe Swiss 
peasants whom they saw at work in their cottages, 
and they frequently say they have cost them more thero 
than I should charge them for them here, besides 
the bother of bringing them over. The Swiss make the 
wooden lay figures, jointed for the study of artists, some- 
times six feet high. They are beautifully made. They 
can be placed and kept in a popition that a living model 
cannot sustain sufficiently long for the artist to copy. 
The cost of a six foot lay figure is about nine guineas, 
and a very reasonable price. 

u Barking dogs and musical toys are generally 
German. The English excel in the invention of games 
— round games for children. They also excel greatly in 
dissected puzzles, geographical, and the like. The 
foreign articles of that kind are so slight as to be 
useless. What the English workmen do they do well, 
solidly, and enduringly ; it hasn’t the tinselly look of 
the foreign certainly, still it’s not flimsy, and it’s useful. 

"Toys have their fashions and f runs.’ A month's 
fashion is not a bad average. These elastic faces 
(German) called gutta-percha, but made of the same com- 
position as that used for printers’ ink rollers, had a great 
run. The inventor, when they first came out, could have 
got any price for any quantity. 
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" The inventions in the toy trade are generally the 
work of men in the business. Scientific men have 
sometimes suggested to me a new toy, but not fre- 
quently. I never adopted any of their suggestions; 
the^ were attended with too much bother. I have 
often suggested things to the makers. 

" I sell more of magic lanterns and conjuring tricks 
than all the other houses. There is a very great 
demand for them. In such things we beat the foreigners 
all to nothing. The foreign magic lanterns are as 
ruubishy as ever magic was, but they sell wonderfully 
low. AVc can’t sell English magic lanterns low to sell 
good. There is decidedly a greater demand for scientific 
toys. My customers say, f Let me have something 
instructive as well os amusing.’ Panics, and such like 
crises, affect my trade considerably. Indeed, the toy 
trade i6 a sort of pulse of the nation’s prosperity ; for 
when people haven’t money they can’t buy their children 
to}*.” 

The toy makers arc divided into several classes, such as 
the toy turner, the Bristol, or green wood toy maker, the 
white wood toy maker, the fancy toy maker or modeller, 
and the doll maker, of which there are two grand 
branches— viz., the makers of the wooden and of the 
sewn dolls. Then there are the tin toy makers, the lead 
and pewter toy makers, the basket toy makers, the de- 
tonating firework makers, the drum and tambourine 
makers, the kite makers, and an infinity of others. 
The principal division, however, is into — toy makers 
for the rich, and toy makers for the poor. 
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I shall deal at -present with those who principally 
supply the children of the working classes with toys. 
These are not sold in the arcades and bazaars, but are 
chiefly vended in the street markets from barrows and 
stalls. One toy stall keeper clears, I am told, 30 s. a 
week by the sale of cheap penny toys. Occasionally 
they are sold in sweetmeat and chandlers' shops in the 
suburbs and the country; but the principal marts are 
the fairs and street markets. Toys sold at such places 
consist of either white or green wood, the latter being 
called Bristol toys. I shall give a specimen of the 
white wood toy maker. 

He lived in a cottage at the back of the Bethnal-green- 
road. In front was a little square patch of ground 
railed in. This was laid out in small flower-beds 
garnished with borders of white shells. Where the 
flowers should have been, however, lay the bodies of 
defunct swings, &c. Under a rude shed stood a new 
velocipede, one working with treadles and levers, and 
brilliant with brass and bright colours. Besides this, 
reared high on end, was the body of a large unfinished 
locomotive, intended to carry as many as six, and to be 
moved in the same manner as the velocipede ; but the 
works had yet to be affixed to it, so that in its present 
state it looked more like the seat of a huge swing than 
the body of a carriage. On one side of this was a small 
cart originally made to carry the toy maker himself (for 
he was a cripple), but now filled with gravel intended 
for the pathway of the garden. 

Against the little cottage were placed small beams of 
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timber, ready for use in the manufacture of carts or 
money boxes ; and on the ground lay the poles of on 
abandoned exhibition. m hese, with a sprinkling of old 
flower pots, and a heap of paving stones that had been 
dug up to convert the fi oi yard into a garden, consti- 
tuted tho whole of the external appurtenances of the 
toymaker's house. And they were highly indicative, 
not only of the ingenuity and enterprise of the 
occupant, but of tho affliction that had deprived him 
c f the power of using his limbs like the rest of man- 
kind. 

Tho objects inside the house were equally suggestive 
of the character and occupation of tho inmate. On the 
table in the centre of the room stood a yellow pie dish 
filled with a thousand springs for penny mousetraps, 
and behind the door was a coil of wire that twanged as 
il closed after me. In the little square room adjoining 
the parlour, and which served the poor man for both 
bedroom and workshop, sat the toy maker himself, 
making penny mousetraps in the bed that he seldom 
quitted. On the counterpane in front was placed a 
small stool, and this served for his benoh. He was half- 
dressed, having only his coat and waistcoat over his 
night gown. 

Close within his reach hung three small square bird- 
cages, one on one side his bed, and two on the other, 
and in them frolicked his favourite goldfinches, that 
seemed to bear their life-long confinement as cheerfully 
as their master. Beside the bed stood a bench littered 
with tools of all kinds, boxes of wire hasps, and small 
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pieces ready to form the sides and triggers of the mouse- 
traps on which the man was busied, 

The walls of the little room were hung with peep- 
shows and toys, the hoop of an old tambourine, tiny 
models of ships, and wooden swords that the penny 
mousetrap maker had fashioned for Ins boy in his 
over-time. 

Over the head of the toy maker, on the top of the 
bedstead, were a heap of patterns in paper as well as 
wood of the various articles he made ; besides part of 
the works of a locomotive carriage to be worked by hand, 
which he proposed getting up for himself when he could 
find leisure. The works, the poor man told mo in the 
course of conversation, a workman whom he had taught 
when a youth, had promised to make free of charge for 
his now crippled master. 

On the stool that rested upon the bed was piled a 
small stack of the same oblong pieces of thin deal as 
those on the carpenter's bench beside him, and theso he 
was busy cutting out by means of a gauge from larger 
pieces of the same material. 

His story was another of the many evidences of the 
sterling worth and independence of the working classes 
of this country. I have often had to record the virtue, 
the honest pride, and the innate nobility of the artisans 
of London. I have told before now of the heroism of 
the young stock maker who sat for three weeks without 
rest, labouring to keep her lather from the workhouse. 
1 have registered the deep patience and pervading truth 
of the dying husband of the poor tape-seller. I have 
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described the contentment of £he half-starved chiokweed 
and groandsel dealer. I have spoken of the benevolence 
of the man who made soldiers 1 trousers at 4 >d. a pair ; 
mid also of the starving painter who shared his bare 
100m with the houseless shoe-binder. Indeed, in no 
class have I met with such resignation in suffering, such 
generosity in poverty, such heroism, such charity, as I 
have found in the working classes of this' country. 
Their virtues, I repeat, are the outpourings of their 
simple natures ; while their vices mainly arise from the 
uncertainty of their work, and their occasional want of 
employment, as well as from the fatigue of the long labour 
(when their trade again becomes brisk), necessary 'to 
make up for lost time. 

But of all the many bright examples that I have given 
of the virtues of the English working-man, none hue 
excelled the one I have now to record. The man shall 
tell his story himself : — 

“lama white-wood toy maker in a small way — that is, 
I make a variety of cheap articles, nothing beyond a 
penny — in sawed and planed pine-wood. I manufacture 
penny and halfpenny money boxes, penny and halfpenny 
toy-bellows, penny carts, penny garden rollers, penny 
and halfpenny dolls’ houses, penny dressers with drawer^ 
penny waahhand-stands (chiefly for dolls 1 houses), penny 
wheelbarrows, penny bedsteads, penny crossbows, and 
the penny mousetraps that I am abont now. I make 
siQ the things I have named for warehouses, for what 
ate called the cheap f Birmingham and Sheffield toy ware- 
house * l am paid all the same price for whatever I 
oo 
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make, with the exception of the mousetraps. For the 
prinoipal part of the penny articles that I mako, I get 
7 s. for twelve dozen, and for the halfpenny articles I 
get 3 s. 6 d. for the same quantity. For the penny mouse- 
tiaps, however, I am paid only 1/. for thirty-six dozen, 
whereas 1 get one guinea for an equal number of the 
rest. For the penny money boxes though I have only 
Qs. for twelve dozen. 

“ You will please to look at that, sir,” he said, paren- 
thetically, handing me the account-book with one of 
his employers for the last year ; "you will see there that 
what I am saying is perfectly correct, for there's the 
price put to every article, und it is but right that you 
should have proof of what I'm a telling you. 

" I took of one muster, for penny mousetraps alone, 
you perceive, 30/. 10a. from January to December. But 
that is not all earning h, you’ll understand. Out of the 
amount 1 have to pay above one-half for material. I 
think altogether my receipts from the different masters I 
worked for last year came to about 120/. I can’t lay my 
hands on the bills just now. Yes, it’s about 120/., I 
know, for our income is about 1/. to 1/. 2s. every week, 
and calculating rather more than one-half to go for the 
expense of the material, that will bring it just about to 
what I state. 

“ To earn the 22s. a week, you’ll understand there are 
four of us engaged— myself, my wife, my daughter, tod 
my son. My daughter is eighteen, and my sou is eleven 
years old. That is my boy, sir ; he’s reading the 
Ibmiijf Uimld just now. It 1 ! a little week X take id 
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for my girl for her future benefit} there's many 
useful receipts in it concerning cooking and household 
medicines, and good moral instruction in it besides. 

“ My girl is os fond • Q reading as 1 am, and always 
was. 1 should take in a number of periodicals myself 
only I can’t afford to spend a penny on my mind in that 
way ; but I think it’s my duty to take in some good 
woik or other for my daughter. My boy goeB to Bchool 
every evening, and twice on a Sunday. I am wishful 
they should get as much pleasure from reading as I have. 
In my illness I often found books lull my pain — yes ! I 
have, indeed, for muny hours and days. 

“ For nine months I couldn’t handle a tool, and my 
only comfort was my love of family and books. But 
I can’t afford the luxury of a library. I have no wish to 
incur any out-of-the-way expense, while the weight of 
the labour here lies on my family more than it does on 
myself. Over and over again, when I have been in acute 
pain with my thigh, a scientific book, or a work on 
history, or a volume of travels, would carry my thoughts 
far away, and I should be happy even in the midst of 
suffering, I shouldn’t know that I had a trouble, a care, 
or a pang to vex me. Yes, I always had a love of solid 
works. For an hour's light reading I've often turned to 
works of imagination, such as Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost/ 
and Shakespeare's plays; but I prefer science to poetry. 

u I think every working man ought to be acquainted , 
with the general sciences. If he is a meohanie, let hie 
station be ever so simple, he will be sure to find the 
benefit of it. Zt gives a man a greater insight into the 
oofi 
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world and creation, and it makes his labour a pleasure 
and a pride to him, provided lie can work with his head 
as well as his hands. 

“I believe I made about 106 gross of penny mouse- 
traps for the master whose account I have given you in 
the course of the last year, and as many more for other 
employers. I calculate that I made more than thirty 
thousand mousetraps altogether, from January to De- 
cember. There are three or four other people in London 
making penny mousetraps besides myself. I reckon 
they make among them near upon half as many os I do, 
and that would give about 45,000 or 50,000 penny 
mousetraps made in the metropolis in the course of the 
twelvemonth. 

“ I myself brought out the penny mousetrap in its 
improved shape, and with the improved lever spring. I 
have made no calculation as to the number of mice in 
the country, or how soon we shall have caught them all 
if we go on making traps at the rate we do ; though 
I fancy my traps have little to do with decreasing the 
number of mice. They are bought more for toys than 
for use ; but they are good for mice as well as children, 
let me tell you. The railway people say I send more traps 
down to Yarmouth than there are mice in the place ; but 
you see farmers now set them round their fields and gar- 
dens to catch the field-mice when they sowtheir seed crops. 

" Though we have so many dozen mousetraps about 
the bouse here, I oan assure you we are more troubled 
with mice than most people. 
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“The four of us can make twenty-four dozen of tlfe 
traps in n day ; but that is a very close day's work. 
About eighteen dozen we can get through comfortably. 
For eighteen dozen we g. t about 10*. at the warehouse, 
and out of that I reckon our clear gains are near upon 
4s., or a little less than a shilling a head. Take one with 
the other, we can cam about a penny an houi ; and if it 
wasn't for my having been a tailor originally, and ap- 
plying some of my old tools to the business, we 
shouldn’t get on so quick as wc do. With my shears 
I can cut 24 wires nt a time, and with my thimble 
I thread the wiics through the holes in the sides of the 
tup. 

" I make the spiings, cut the wires, and put them in 
their places myself. My daughter planes the wood, 
gauges out the sides and bottom, bores the wire holes, 
and makes the doors as well. My wife nails the frameB 
ready for wiring, and my son pulls the wires through 
into the places after I have entered them. Then the 
wife springs them, alter which the daughter puts in the 
doors, and so completes them. 

“ I can't form an idea how many penny and halfpenny 
money boxes I made last year. I might have made 
altogether eight thousand — about five thousand half- 
penny and three thousand penny ones. I'm satisfied 
there are a great many more money boxes made than 1 
make. Yon see I make the most mousetraps of any one 
in JUrndon, but perhaps the least number of money boxes. 
I should say that there were from twenty-five to thirty 
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thousand penny and halfpenny white-wood money boxes 
made every year in this town, 

“ How many paper-covered and tin penny money 
boxes are made beside the white-wood ones I can't 
exactly say, but there must be a great many more than 
the white wood, the paper ones particularly. The tin- 
jnan, you see, wont make the tin ones if he can help it, 
the matorial is so expensive. I should say there must 
be at least 100,000 of the different sorts of cheap money 
boxes manufactured in London in the course of each 
year. 

“ I'm very apt to think that the money boxes don’t 
save more than they cost. Maybe, taking one box with 
another, each of the cheap money boxes is the cause of 
one penny being saved by the children of the poor, and 
100,000 pence is neatly 450/., so that we money box 
makers may say that we are the means of saving some 
hundreds of pounds to the poor people every year. 

“Of penny garden rollers and carts I don’t be- 
lieve I make more than 1000 of each. I calculate 
there may be about 10,000 of each produced in 
the metropolis. Suoh articles are made Entirely in 
London. If anything, there would be rather more penny 
carts made than garden rollers, because the idea of a 
carriage is more pleasing to a child. Let the little thing 
go where it will in town, it will see a real cart, but very 
few children in London ever saw a real garden roller; 
and of those to whom our goods are sold very few ever 
saw a garden either, I take it— pent up in the olose courts 
they are, poor things ! 
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“ I’m sure, of all the toys sold, dolls and carts and 
horses are llie greatest number. The dolls are for the 
girls, and the carts and horses for the boys. The first 
toy is a doll for a gir 1 and a halfpenny horse and a 
fcrthing whip for a boy. Mind ! I’m speaking of the 
children of the poor people, who buy at the stalls in the 
street. 

“The penny and halfpenny bellows have no run now. 
Six or soven >rars ago llieie was a greut rage for them. 
Then I made about 12,00U in one year; but you see 
they were dangerous, and induced the children to play 
with fire, so they wont out of fashion. 

“ I was originally brought up to the tailoring business, ' 
but my master failed, and my sight kept growing 
weaker every year ; so, as I found a great deal of trouble 
in getting employment at my o\fli trade, I thought I 
would take to bird-cage making, I had been doing a 
little at it before as a pastime. I was fond of birds, and 
fonder still of mechanics, so I was always practising my 
hand at some craft or other. 

“ In my over-time at the tailoring trade I used to make 
dissected maps and puzzles — and so, when standing still 
for want of employment, I used to manage to get through 
the slaok of the year. 

* I think it is solely due to my taste for mechanics 
and my love of reading scientific books that I am able 
to live as comfortably as I do in my affliction. After I 
took to bird-cage making I found the work so casual 
that I could not support my family at it. My children 
were quite young then ; for 1 have been ten years away 
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from my regular trade at least. This led me to turn my 
mind to toy making, for I found that cheap toys were 
articles of more general sale. 

“Then I got my children and my wife to help me, 
and we managed to get along somehow, for you see 
they were learning the business; but I myself wasn't 
much in a position to teach them, being almost as inex- 
perienced at the trade as they were — and besides that, 
wo were continually changing the description of toy 
that we manufactured; so we had no time to perfect 
ourselves. One day we were all at work at garden 
rollers, the next we should be upon little carts, then, 
maybe, we should have to go to dolls, tables, or wheel- 
barrows ; so that, from the continued changing from one 
thing to another we had a great difficulty in getting 
practised in anything. 

u While wc were all learning yon may imagine that 
not being so quick then as we are now, we found a great 
difficulty in getting a living at the penny toy business. 
Often we had merely dry bread for breakfast, tea, and 
supper; but we ate it with a light heart, for I knew 
repining wouldn’t mend it, and I always taught myself 
and those about me to bear our trials with fbrtitude. 

" At last I got to work regularly at the mousetraps, 
and having less changing we learnt to turn them out 
«f hand quicker and to make more money at the busi- 
ness. That was about four years ago, and then I was 
laid up with what is called a r strumous absoess ’ in 
the thigh. This* caused, what the doctor styles, ‘no* 
orosis,' and which he tells me is their name for decay 
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of the thigh hone ; and it was neoessary that I should 
be confined to my bed until such a time as a n$w 
thigh bone was formed, and the old decayed one had 
sloughed away, 

“Before I lay up I stood to the bench until I was 
icady to drop; for I hod no one who could plane the 
boaids for me, and what could I do? If I didn't 
keep on I thought we must all starve. The pain was 
dreadful and the anxiety of mmd I suffered for my wife 
and childion made it a thousand times worse. I couldn’t 
hear the idea of going to the workhouse, and I kept on 
my feet till I could stand no longer. 

“ My daughter was only fifteen then, and I saw no 
means of escape It was my office to pi^pare the boards 
lor my family, and without that they could do nothing. 
Well, sit-, I saw nothing but min* and starvation before 
us. -I took to my bed, knowing that it would be fom 
years before a new bone could be formed, and I capable 
of getting about again. What was to become of us all 
in the meantime I couldn't tell. 

" Then it was that my daughter, seeing the pain I 
suffered both in my body and in my mind, came to me 
and told me not to grieve, for that she would do all the 
heavy work for me, and plane up the boards and plane 
up the work as I had done. But I thought it impossible 
for her to get through such hard work, even for my 
sake. I knew she could do almost anything that she set 
her mind to; but I little dreamt that she would he able 
to compass what Bhe said* 
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“ However, with the instinct of her affection— I can’t 
call it anything else, sir, for she learnt at once what it 
had taken me months to acquire — she planed and shapod 
the boards as well as I myself could have done after 
years of practice. The first board she did was as cleanly 
planed as she can do it now ; and when you think of 
the difficulties she had. to overcome, what a mere 
child she was, and had never handled a plane before, 
how she had the giain of the wood to find out, to learn 
the right handling of her tools, and a many little niceties 
of touch that a workman can only understand ; it does 
seem to me as if somo superior power had inspired her 
to aid me. • 

11 1 have often read of birds building nests of the most 
beautiful structures without ever having seen one built 
before, and my daughter’s handiwork seemed to mo 
exactly like that. It was a thing not acquired by prac- 
tice, but done in an instant, without teaohing or ex- 
perience of any kind. 

“ She is the best creature I ever knew or heard tell of 
on earth — at least she has been so to me all her life- 
ay ! without a single exception. If it hadn’t been for 
her devotion I must have gone to the workhouse (and 
perhaps never have been able to get away from it), and 
had my children brought up as paupers. 

“ Where she got the strength to do it, too, is as muoh 
a mystery to me as Aw she did it. For then, though 
she was but a mere child, so to speak, she did the work 
of a grown man ; and I oan assure you the labour of 
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working at the bench all da y is heavy, even for the 
strongest workman, and my girl is not very strong now ; 
indeed, she was always delicate, from a baby. 

But she went throu it, and would stand to the 
bench the whole of the day, and with sudh cheerful 
good humour that I cannot but sec the hand of the 
Almighty in it all. I never knew her to complain of 
fatigue, or ever go to her work without a smile on her 
face. Her only anxiety was to got it done, and afford 
me every comfort in my calamity that she could. 

11 For three years and two months now I have been 
confined to my hod, and for two yeais and a half of* that 
time I never left it, even to breathe the fresh open air. 
Almost all that peiiod I was suffering intense and con- 
tinued pain from the formation of abscesses in my thigh 
previous to the sloughing away of the decayed bone. 

" I have taken out of the sores in my limbs at least 
200 pieces, some as small as a needle, and some so 
large as to be an inch and a half long, and to require 
lo be pulled out with tweezers from the wound. Often 
when I was getting a bit better, and able to go about in 
the cart you can see outside there, with the gravel in it 
(I made that on this bedstead, so as to be able to move 
about with it ; the two front wheels I made myself, and 
the two back were, old ones that I repaired here — I 
made the whole of the body, and my daughter planed 
up the boards for me)— Well, as I was saying; often 
when I could just get about in that, have I gone oat 

mjr thigh, in hopes that the jolting would feore it 
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through the wound. The pain before the bone came 
away was often intense, especially when it had to work 
its way through the thick of the muscle. 

11 Night after night have I laid awake here. I didn’t 
wish, of course, to distress the minds of my family any 
more than I could help— it wouldn’t have been fair — so 
I bore all with patience. 

u Since I have been here I have got through a deal of 
work in my little way. In bed, as I sit with my little 
bench, I do my share to eight dozen of these traps a 
day; and last August I made a thaumascope ” (the poor 
fellow meant a phcnakisioscopc) ff for a young man that 
.1 had known since he was a lad of twelve years of age. 
He got out of work, and couldn’t find anything to turn 
his hand to ; so I advised him to get up an exhibition. 
Anything, I told him, was better than starving. He 
had a wife and two children, and I can’t bear to see 
anybody want, let alone the young ones. So, cripple as 
I was, I set to work here in my bed, and made him a 
large set of magic circles (I painted all the figures 
myself in this place, though I had never handled a 
brush before), and that lias kept him in bread up to this 
time. I did it to cause him to exert himself, but now 
he’s got a situation, and is doing middling to what he 
had been ; for he’s very prudent now ; and there’s one 
thing certain— that a little money with care will go 
farther than a great. deal without it. 

, “ I shall never be able to get about again as I used ; 
for you see my knee is set stiff, sir, and the thigh bone 
ia arobsd at the hip, so that one leg is three Inches 
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shorter than the other. The bone broke by itself, like 
a lit of rotten wood, wHle I was rubbing my hands 
down my thigh one day, and in gi owing together again 
it got arched. 

" I am just able now to stir about with a oratohanda 
slick. I can sometimes treat myself with a walk about 
the house and yard, but that’s not often. Last Saturday 
night I did make a struggle to get out in the Bethnal- 
gicen-road ; and theie, as I was coming along, my stick 
tupped against a stone, and I fell and cut my hands and 
face. If I bad not had my crutch I might have fallen 
on my new bone and broke it again ; but, as it was, 
the crutch threw me forward and saved me. 

" My doctor tells me the new bone will bear a blow, 
but I shouldn’t like to try it after all I have gone 
through. I shan’t be about again till I get my 
carriage, and that I intend to construct so as to be 
driven with one hand by means of a new ratchet lever 
motion.” 

He here showed me a model in wood of the apparatus 
he proposed using. It was exceedingly ingenious, and 
was so arranged that either with a back or forward 
motion of the lever, the ratchet, by means of “ detents ” 
and “ escapements,” was always in power, and the axle 
thus made to rotate forwards. 

The daughter of the toy maker afterwards told me 
that she "couldn’t describe how it was she bad learnt 
to plane and gauge the boards. It seemed to no me to 
her natural-like” she said. She thought it mneffhavs 
been her affection for her poor father that made her take 
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to it bo quick. 11 1 felt it deeply, 0 eke added, " to see 
him take to his bed ; but I knew that I alone could 
save him from the workhouse. I never feel tired ovei 
the work, because I know that it is to make him 
comfortable. 0 

It is but right that I should add that I was taken to 
the penny mousetrap maker by the surgeon who attended 
him during his long sufleriug; and that gentleman not 
only fully corroborated all the man told me, but spoke 
in the highest possible terms of both lather and girl 

***** fl- 

it is almost heartless to destroy the pretty romance 
of so simple a story as the above ; but truth is better 
than sentiment at any time, so the hard cast-iron 
denouement to this pathetic little domestic drama has 
as a matter of literary honesty, yet to be appended. 
The marvellous bit of “ natural magic ” must be stripped 
of the enchantment of the wonder appertaining to it, 
and the reader brought back to the ugly commonplaoc 
tricks of poor motley human nature after all. 

The heroine of the preceding tale ended by marrying 
some drunken bricklayer’s labourer (I think it was) and 
the fellow levelled the high-minded girl to the baseness 
of hiB own brutal nature; so that the once self- 
sacrificing child came ultimately to be an almost 
insensate and heartless woman; and the poor old 
crippled mousetrap maker lived to shed many a bitter 
tear over that wayward transformation of nature which 
had Changed his devoted daughter into A callous 
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Doll's Eite Making is a peculiar und interesting branch 
of doll manufacture. Theie arc only two persons follow-" 
mg this business m Loudon , and by the more intelligent 
of tlvc&e I was furnished with the following curious 
nnriativei — 

u I make all kinds of eyes," he said, M both doll’s and 
human eyes. Bud’s eyes arc mostly manufactured in 
Birmingham. Of doll’s eyes there are two sorts — the 
common and the natural as wc call it. 

" The common are simply small hollow glass spheres, 
made of white enamel, and coloured either black or blue, 
(only two colours are made) . The bettermost doll’s eyes, 
or natural ones, are made in a superior manner, but after 
a similar fashion to the others. You see this blue one, 
it has the iris correctly represented ; but in the com- 
moner eyes this is done anyhow. 

“ I have been in the trade upwards of forty years, and 
my father followed it for sixty yean before me, The 
prioes of the oommbn black and blue doll’s eyes are 6s. 
for twelve dozen pairs of the small ones, and about 61. 
for the ‘lame quantity of the large ones. We make 
toy few of the bettermost kind; or natural onea, TUl 
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price of those is about a pair, but they are only for 
the very best dolls. 

“A man may make about twelve dozen pairs of the 
commoner, and about two or three pairs of the better 
kind in the course of the day. Average it throughout 
the year, a journeyman doll’s eye maker came about 80$. 
a week. There are very few journeymen in the trade. 
We employ only two men, and the other party in the 
trade has, I believe, six workpeople, three of whom arc 
females. 

" The common doll's eyes were 1 2 s. the twelve dozen 
pairs, twenty-five year ago ; now they aro only bs. The 
decrease of the price is owing to competition ; for though 
there are only two of us in the trade in London, still the 
other party is always forcing his business by under- 
selling us. 

“ Immediately the demand ceases at all, he pushes hiB 
eyes all over London, and offers them at a lower price 
than in the regular season ; and so the prices have been 
falling every year. There's a brisk and a slack season 
in our business, as well as in most others. 

“ After the Christmas holidays up to March, we have 
generally little to do ; but from that time the eyes begin 
to look up a bit, and the business remains pretty good 
tilt the end of October. 

"Where we xnake«one pair of eyes for home con- 
sumption, we make ten for exportation. 

“ Yee, I suppose we should be noon over-populated 
with dolls if a great number of them were not to 
emigrate every year. The increase of dolls goes, on 
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an alarming rate. As you say, sir, the annual rate of 
mortality must be very high, to be sure ; bnt still it's 
nothing to the rate at which thoy are brought into 
existence. 

“ They can’t make wax dolls in America, sir, so we ship 
off a great many there. I make eyes for a French house 
nt Havre that exports a vast quantity. The reason why 
they cannot produce dolls in America is owing to the 
climate. The wax wont set in very hot weather, and it 
cracks in extieme cold. 

“ I knew a party who went out there to start as doll 
maker. Jfe took rny eyes out with him, but he couldn't 
succeed. 

“ The eyes that we make for Spanish America are all 
black. A blue-eyed doll in that country wouldn't sell 
at all. 

<l HeTe, however, nothing goes down but blue eyes. 
The reason for this is, because that's the colour of the 
Queen’s eyes, and she Bets the fashion in this as in other 
things. 

“ We make the same kind of eyes for the gutta peroha 
dolls as for the wax. It is true, the gutta peroha com- 
plexion isn't particularly clear, but our eyea are the 
natural tint; and if gutta peroha dolls look bilious, 
why, we ain't a going to make our eyes bilious to 
match. 

11 It is not true that an order was given for 6 00 worth 
of dolls* eyes. I know Mr. McCulloch says as much in 
his 'Commercial Dictionary,' but it was contradicted. 
The hugest order I ever knew given at one time was for 
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50/., and that was from the speaking doll maker in 
High Holborn. 

“ We also make human eyes. Here aro two cases, one 
black and hazel, the other blue and grey.” (lie then 
took the lids off a couple of boxes ; they each contained 
190 different eyes, and so like nature that the effect 
produced upon a person unaccustomed to the sight was 
most peculiar and far from pleasant. They all seemed to be 
staring directly at the spectator, and occasioned a feeling 
somewhat similar to the bewilderment one experiences 
on suddenly becoming an object of general notice. The 
eyes of the whole world literally seemed to be fixed 
upon you, and it was almost impossible for the spectator 
at first to look at them without instinctively averting 
his head. The hundred eyes of Argus were positively 
insignificant in compansou with the 380 belonging to the 
artificial eyemaker.) 

“ Here are the ladies 1 eyes,” he continued, taking one 
from the blue-eye tray. “You see it’s dearer, and not 
«o bilious as the gentlemen's. There’s more sparkle 
and -brilliance about them. Here's two different ladies' 
eyes, fine-looking young women, both of them; but 
one's a trifle wickeder than the other. 

“When a lady or a gentleman comes to us for an 
eye, we are obliged to have a sitting just like a 
portrait painter. We take no sketch, but study the 
tints of the perfect eye. 

“ There are a number of eyes come over from France, 
but these are generally what we call misfits. They 
are sold cheap, and seldom match another eye. Again* 
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from not fitting tight over the ball, like those that 
me made expressly for a person, they seldom move 
‘ consentaneously/ as it is termed, with the natural eye ; 
they hove, therefore, a cry unpleasant and fixed look, 
worse almost than the defective eye itself. 

“My eyes move so freely, and have so natural an 
appearance, that a client of mine passed nine doctors 
without my eye being detected in his head. There is 
ouc lady who has been married three years to her 
husband, and I believe he doesn’t know to- this day 
that one of her eyes is false. 

“ The generality of persons take out their eyes when 
they go to bed, and sleep with them either under their 
pillow or else in a tumbler of water beside them. But 
most married ladies liover take their eyes out at all. 

“ Some persons will wear out a false eye in half the 
time of others. This doesn't arise from the greater use 
of them, but from the increased secietion of the tears, 
which act on the false eye like acid on metal, and so 
corrodes and roughons the surface. This roughness 
produces inflammation, and then a new eye becomes 
necessary. But I don’t know that widows' eyes last a 
less time than others, though all I can say is they ought 
to. 

“The Scotch lose a great many eyes, why, I can't say; 
and the men lose more eyes than the women. A great 
many eyes are lost through accidents whilst shooting. 

“We generally make only one eye, but I did onoe 
make two false eyes for a widow lady. She lost one 
first, and we repaired the loss for her so well that, on 
pot 
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her losing the other, Bhe got us to make a second for 
her. 

« False eyes are a great charity to servants. If they 
lose an eye no one will engage them. In Paris there is 
a charitable institution’ for the supply of eyes to the 
poor ; and I really think if there was a similar estab- 
lishment in this country for furnishing artificial eyes to 
those whose bread depends on their looks — like servants 
—it would do a great deal of good. 

“ I put my eyes in cheap to such people — usually at 
half price. Our ordinary price is %l. 2*. for one of the 
best. 

"I suppose 1 make from three hundred to four 
hundred eyes every year. 

<f The human eyes are part blown and part cast, and 
we are obliged to be very good chemists to know the 
action of the metallic oxides in the fire, so as to produce 
the proper colour of the iris. 

u The great art of making a false eye is to polish the 
edges quite smooth. The fire polish alone will do this. 
The French eyes sent over here are cut to fit the 
eyeball by the lapidary in this country j the edges conse- 
quently are left rough, and this causes great irritation. 

"Of dolls’ eyes we make about 500 gross of pairs 
of the common ones every year. I take it there are of 
all sorts, near upon 24,000 dozen— say a quarter of a 
million— pairs of dolls 1 eyes made annually in London'/ 1 
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During an investigation into the condition of the ooal- 
whippers and coal-backers employed in the Pool, a state- 
ment was made to me by a coal-backer, who declared 
that it was an absolute necessity of that kind of labour, 
that the men engaged in “backing” coals — that is to 
say, cariymg them upon his back from the hold of a ship- 
should, though earning only 11. per week, spend at least 
12*^ weekly in beer and spirits to stimulate them to 
their work. This sum the man assured me was a 
moderate allowance, for 15*. was the amount ordinarily 
expended by the men in drink every week. 

Hence it followed that if this quantity of drink was 
a necessity of the calling, the men pursuing the severest 
labour of all— doing work that cripples the strongest in 
from twelve to twenty years — were the worst paid of all 
labourers, their actual clear gains being but from 5*. to 8*. 
weekly. 

This struck me as being so terrible a state of things, 
that I could hardly believe it to be true, though I was 
assured by several coal-whippers, who were present on 
the occasion, that the coal-backer who had made the 
statement had in no way exaggerated his aooonnt of the 
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sufferings of hi s fellow- Workmen. I determined, never- 
theless, upon inquiring into the question myself, and 
ascertaining by the testimony and experience of dif- 
ferent classes of individuals engaged in this, the greatest 
labour, perhaps, performed by any class of labouring 
men, whether drink was really a necessity or luxury to 
the labourer. 

Accordingly I called a meeting of the coal-whippei's 
that I might take their opinion on the subject, when I 
found that out of eighty individuals only four were 
satisfied that fermented liquors could be dispensed with 
by the working classes. 1 was, however, still far from 
being satisfied upon the subject, and I determined, as the 
question is one of the greatest importance to the work- 
ing men — being more intimately connected with their 
welfare, physical, intellectual, and moral, than any other — 
to give the matter my most patient and unbiassed%>n- 
sideration. 

I was anxious, without advocating any opinion on the 
subject, to collect the sentiments of the coal-heavers 
themselves ; and in order that I might do so as impar- 
tially as possible, I resolved upon seeing— 1st, such men 
as were convinced that stimulating liquors were necessary 
to the labouring man in the performance of his work ; 
2nd, Such men as had once taken the pledge vto abstain 
from the use of all fermented liquors, but “Bad been 
ioduoed to violate their vow- in oonsequenoe of iiyury to 
their health; and 3rd, Such men as had taken the 
pledge, and kept it without any serious injury to their 
constitutions. 
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To carry the object out with tie fulness and impar- 
tiality that its importance seemed to me to demand, 
I determined to prosecute the inquiry among both 
classes of coal-lnbourei , the coal-whippers, and the 
backers as well. 

The result of these investigations I shall now subjoin. 
Let me, however, in tho first place, lay before the reader 
the following 

Comparative Table of tiie Drunkenness op thj 
Different Trades in London. 

(Alovo tho Average Drunhonnm.) 


Button makers, 1 mdi- Tailors, 1 individual in 

vidual in every ... 7*2 every 43*7 

Tool-makers ,10 1 Tinkers and tinmen . . 46*7 

Surveyors 11*8 Saddlers 49*8 

Paper makers and stainerB 12 1 Masons 49*6 

Bru^s-founders .... 12'4 Glassmakers, &c. . . . 50*5 

Gold-beaters 14‘5 Curriers 50*6 

Millers ICO Printers 62*4 

French-polishers . . . 17 '3 Hatters and trimmers . 53T 

Cutlers 182 Carpenters 53‘8 

Cork-cutters 19*7 Ironmongers .... 56*0 

Musicians 220 Dyers 56*7 

Opticians 22'3 Sawyers 68*4 

Bricklayers 22*6 Turners 69*3 

Labowr&re 228 Engineers ..... 69*7 

General andfaarmo Btore- Butchers. ..... €8*7 

dealers 282 Laundresses. .... 63*8 

Bruah-maffio .... 24*4 Painters 66*1 

Fidunonprs .... 28*2 Brokers 67*7 

Coach and cahmen . . 26*7 Medical men .... 68*0 

Gloven 29*4 Brewers 70*2 

Smiths 29*5 Clerks 78*4 

Sweeps 82*2 Shopkeepers .... 711 

Hairdressers «... 42 3 Shoemakers 78*0 
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CoochmakerB, 1 indivi- j Drapors, 1 individual in 


dual in every . . . 78*8 every 102 3 

Milliners . . . * . . 81 '4 Tobacconists . . . . ion i 

Bakers ...... 82‘0 Jewellers 1015 

Pawnbrokers .... 847 Artists 10(5 J 

Gardeners 97 6 Publicans KibO 

Weavers 99 3 


Average . . . . 113 8. 

(Below the Avnagc Ih wrikenness ) 


Oarvers and gilders . .125*2 Giocers 226 6 

Artificial flower-makers . 129 1 Clockmakers .... 286 0 

Bookbinders 148 6 l'amh officers . . . . ,T.j 0 

Greengrocers .... 167*4 Clergymen 4170 

Watchmakers .... 201*2 Suvunts 686 7 


The above calculations have been made from the 
official returns of the Metropolitan Police. Tho causes 
of the different degrees of intemperance I leave to 
others to discover. 

I requested some of the men who had expressed 
various opinions respecting the necessity for drinking 
some kind of fermented liquor during their work to 
meet me, so that I might take down their sentiments on 
the subject more fully. 

First of all came two of the most intelligent, who 
believed malt liquor to be necessary for the performance 
of their labour. One was a basket-man, and the other 
was an “ up-and-down ” faan, or whipper ; the first doing 
the lighter, and the second the heavier sort of coal- 
whipping work. The basket-man, who, I afterwards 
discovered, was a good Greek and Latin scholar, said, 
"If I have anything like a heavy day's work to do, 
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I consider three pints of porter a necessity. We are 
not like other labouring men, having an honr to dinner. 
Often to save tide we take only ten minutes to our 
meals. One thing I wish to remark is, that what 
uudeib it necessary to have three pmtB of beer in 
winter and two pots in summer, is the coal-dust arising 
fiom the woiL, which occasions great thirst. 

“ In the summer time the basket-man is on the plank 
all day, and continually exposed to the sun, and in winter 
to the inclemency of the wcathei . What with the 
laboui and the heat, the peispiration is excessive. A 
basket-man with a bad gang of men has no sinecure. In 
the summer he can weai nuthei coat nor waistcoat — 
very few can bear the bat on the head, so they use 
nightcaps instead. The work is always done in the 
summer time with only the shirt and trousers on, for 
the basket-man never takes off his shirt like the 
whippers. 

“ The necessity for drink in the summer does not arise 
so much from the extent of the labour as from the irri- 
tation of the coal-dust getting into the throat. There 
is not so muoh dust from the coals in the winter as in 
the summer, the coals being more damp in winter than 
in fine wea&er. It is merely the thirst that makes the 
drink requisite, as far as the basket-man is concerned. 
Tea would allay the thirst, but there is no opportunity 
for getting this on board the ship. If there were an 
opportunity of getting tea at oar work, the basket-men 
might manage to do with it as well oa with beer. 
Water I don't fancy, especially the water of the river j 
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it is very impure, and at the time of the cholera we 
wore prohibited from drinking it. 

w If wc could get pure water I do not think it would 
do as well for us, especially in winter time. In winter 
time it would be too cold, and too great a contrast to 
the heat of the blood. It would, in my opinion, produce 
stagnation of the circulation. We have had instances 
of men dying suddenly through drinking water'whcn in 
a stato of excitement.” (He distinguishes between ex- 
citement and heat, for lie culls the basket-man's labour 
an exciting one, and the whippet's work a heating one.) 

The men who died suddenly were whippers. I never 
heard of a basket-man dying from drinking cold water 
whilst at his work. I don’t think they ever try the 
experiment. The whippers have done so through neces- 
sity, not through choice. Tea is a beverage that I don’t 
fancy, and I conceive it to be equally expensive, so I 
prefer porter. 

u When I go off to my work early in the morning I 
take about a pint of coffee with me in a bottle 1 , and 
warm it up on board at the galley fire for my breakfast. 
That, I find, quenches my thirst for the time as well as 
porter. Porter would be too insipid the first thing in 
the morning. I never drank coffee through the day 
while at work, so I cannot say what the effect would he. 

“ I drink porter when I'm at my work, not as giving 
me greater strength to go through my labour, but 
merely m a ipeans of quenching my thirst— it being as 
cheap as any other drink, with the exception of water, 
and lew trouble to procure. 
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“ I was in the hospital about seven yean ago, and the 
doctor asked me how many pints of beer I was in the 
habit of drinking per dnv. This was before onr office 
was established. I told him on the lowest calculation 
six or seven — it was the case then, under the old system ; 
and he then ordered me two pints of porter daily, as I 
wus very weak, and he said I wanted a stimulus. 

“ I am not aware that it is the habit of the publicans 
to adulterate their poitor with salt and water. If such 
is the case it would without doubt increase rather than 
diminish the thirst. I often found that the beer sold by 
some of the publicans tends more to create than allay 
thirst; and 1 am confident that if the working men 
generally knew that salt and water was invariably 
mixed by the publicans with the porter, they would no 
longer hold to the notion that it would queneh their 
thirst. But to convince them of that it would be 
almost necessary that they should see with their own 
eyes the publicans adulterating the beer. If it is really 
the oase that beer is adulterated with salt and water, it 
must be both injurious and heatir > to the working man. 
Some of the men who are in the habit of drinking porter 
at their work, very probably attribute the thirst created 
by the salt and water in the porter to the thirst created 
from the coal-dust, and continue drinking it from force 
of habit. 

“The habit of drinking is doubtless the effort of the 
old system, when the men were foroed to drink by the 
publioansTvho paid them. A most miraoulons change, 
and one unparalleled in history, has been predated by 
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altering the old mode of employing and paying the men. 
The reformation in the morals and oharacter of the men 
is positively wonderful. Their sons are no longer thieves, 
and their daughters no longer prostitutes. Foimcily it 
was a competition who could drink the most, for he that 
could do so got the most work. The introduction for a 
job was invariably, ' You know, Mr. So-and-So, I'm a 
good drinking man/ Seeing the benefit that has 
resulted from the men not drinking so much as formerly, 
I am of opinion — though I take my beer every day 
myself — a great good would ensue if the men would 
drink even less than they do now, and eat more. It 
would be more conducive to their health and strength. 

u But they have not the same facility for getting food 
over their work as there is for getting beer. You see 
they can have credit for beer when they can’t get a 
morsel of food on trust. There are no floating' bakers 
or butchers like there are floating publicans or purlmen. 
If there were, and men could have trust for bread and 
meat while at their woik on the river, I am sure they 
would eat more and drink less, and be all the better for 
it. It would be better for themselves and their families. 

“ The great evil of drink is that when a man has a 
little he often wants more, and doesn’t know where to 
atop. When he onoe passes the Bubicop, as I call it, be 
is lost* If it wasn’t fbr this evil, I think a pint or two 
of porter would make them do their work better than 
either tea or water. Oar labour is peonliar. The air is 
always full of coal-dust, and every nerve and muscle of 
the body is strained, and every pore of the body opefi, so 
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that the man requires some drink to Oounteraet the 
cold" 

The next two that I saw were men who did the 
heaviest work at this k d of labour, that is “ up-and- 
down ” men, or conl-w/uppers, as they are usually called. 
They had both of them been teetotallers : one had been 
so for eight 3 ears, and the other one had tried it for 
three months. 

Ono who stood at least six feet and a half high, nud 
was habited in a long blue gieat coat that reached to his 
heels, and made him look even taller than he was, said : 
“I was a strict teetotaller for many years, and I wish I 
could be so now. All that time I whs a coal-whipper at 
the heaviest woik, and I have made one of a gang that 
have done as many as 180 tons in one day. 1 drank no 
fermented liquor the whole of the time. I had only 
ginger-beer and milk, and that cost me 1 *. Qd. daily. 
It was in the summer time. I didn't ‘ buff it 1 then j 
that is, I didn't take my shirt off. 

“ I did this work at the Regent Canal, and there was a 
little roilkshop close on shore, and I used to run in 
there when I was dry. I took about two quarts of milk 
and five bottles of ginger-beer, or about three quart# of 
fluid altogether. I found that amount of dxt$k 
necessary, I perspire very violently. My shirt 
through and my flannels, wringing with the peroration 
over the work. * 

“ The rule .amongst us is that we do twenty»eight tone 
on deck, and twenty-eight tons filling in the ship's hold. 
We go on in that way throughout the day, spelling*! 
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every twenty-eight tons. The perspiration in tho summer 
time streams down our foreheads so rapidly, that it will 
often get in our eyes before we have time to wipe it off. 
This makes the eyes very sore, so much so that at night 
when we get home we cannot bear to sit with a candle. 
The perspiration is of a very briny nature, for I often 
taste it as it runs down to my lips. We are frequently 
so heated over -our work that tho perspiration runs 
down into our shoes, and then, from the dust and the 
heat of jumping up and down, the feet will be galled 
with the small coal, so that the shoes become full of 
blood. 

" The thirst produced over our work is very excessive. 
It is completely as if you had a fever upon you. The 
dust gets into the throat and very nearly suffocates you. 
You can scrape the coal-dust off tho tongue with the 
teeth, and do what you will il is impossible to get the 
least spittle into the mouth. I have known the coal- 
dust to be that thick in a ship's hold that I have been 
unable to see my mate, although he was only two feet 
distant from me. Both before and after I was a tee- 
totaller, I was one of the strongest men in the business. 
I was able to carry seven hundredweight on my back for 
fifty yards, and I could lift nine half-hundreds with my 
right arm. But after finishing my day’s work I was 
like a child from weakness. 

“ When we have done fourteen or twenty-tf ght tons we 
generally atop for a drop to drink, and then X have 
found that anything that would wet my mftlth would 
revive me. €old tea, milk, and ginger-beer are refresh- 
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ing, but not bo much' as a pint of porter. Cold waiter 
would give a pain in tin inside, so that a man 'would 
have to lie down and be taken ashore, and perhaps give 
up work altogether. Ma y a man has been taken to the 
hospital merely through drinking cold water over Iris 
work It produces a weight and coldness over the chest. 
They say it lias chilled tho fat of the heart. 

“I can positively state,” continued tho man, “ that 
during the whole of eight yeais I took no fermented 
drink. My usual dunk was cold tea, milk, ginger-beer, 
or coffee — whichever I could catch. The ginger-beer 
was more lively than the milk, hut I believe I could do 
more work upon the milk. Tea I found much better 
than coffee. Cold tea was very refreshing, but unless I 
took it with me in a bottle it wasn't to be had. I used 
to take a quart of cold tea with me and moke it last the 
whole day as well ob I could. The ginger- beer Was most 
expensive and would cost me 1#., or more than that, if I 
could get it, The milk would cost me 6 d t or 8 d. For 
tea and coffee the expenses would be about Id. a day. 
But often I have done^he whole day's work without any 
drink, because I would not touch beer, and then I was 
more fit to be carried home than walk. I have known' 
many men scarcely able to crawl up the ladder ont of 
the hold, they were so fatigued. For myself, 'being a 
very strong man, I was never so reduced, thank God, 
But often when I've got home I've been obliged to drink 
three pints of milk at a stretch before I could touch n 
bit of victuals. 

"As near arl can guess, it used to cost me whilst at 
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work a shilling a day for milk, ginger-beer, and other 
teetotal drinks. When 1 was not at work my drinks 
used to cost me nothing. For eight years I Btack to the 
pledge, but I found myself failing in health and strength ; 
I found that I couldn't go through a day's work a<* 
clever as I used before I left off di ink, aud when first I 
was a teetotaller. I found myself failing in every inch 
of my carcass, my limbs, my body, and all. Of my own 
free will I gave it up. I did not do so in a fit of passion, 
but deliberately, because I uas fully satisfied that I was 
injuring my health by it. 

“ Shortly after I had taken the pledge T found I could 
have more meat than I u^ed to have before, and I found 
that I neither got strong nor weak upon it. After about 
five years my appetite began to fail, and then my 
strength began to leave me j so I made up my mind to 
alter the system. When I returned to beer I found my- 
self getting better in health and stronger daily. Before 
I was a teetotaller I used to drink heavy, but after 
teetotalism I was a temperate man. 

" I am sure it is necessary for a hard-working man that 
he should drink beer. He can't do his work so well 
without it as he can with it in moderation. If he goes 
beyond his allowance he is better without any. I have 
taken to drinking beer again within the last twelve 
months/ As long as "a man does not go beyond his 
allowance in beer, his drink will cost him just as much 
when he is a teetotaller, as it will when be has not taken 
the pledge. The difference between the teetotal and 
fermented drinks I find to be this : — When I drank milk 
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it didn't make me any livelier ; it quenched my thirst, 
but did not give me any strength. But when I drink 
a pint or a quart of beer it does me so much good after u 
day's hard labour, that a, dr drinking it I could get up 
and go to my work again. This feeling will continue 
for a considerable time. Indeed, I think that beer is 
much better for a working man than any kind of un- 
fermented di ink. I defy any man in England to contra- 
dict me in what I say, and that is, a man who takes his 
reasonable quantity of beer, and a fair share of food, is 
much better with it than without 

The next two " whippers " that I saw were both tee- 
totallers. One hod taken the pledge eight months ago and 
the other four years, and they had both kept it strictly. 
One bad been cellar-man at a public house, and he said, 
" I neither take spruce nor any of the cordials. Water 
is my beverage at my dinner.” The other had been an 
inveterate drunkard. The cellar-man is now a basket- 
man, and the other an up-and-down man, or whipper in 
the same gang. 

The basket-man said : u I can vouch for this from my 
own experience, that it is not necessary for a working 
man doing the very hardest form of labour to drink fer- 
mented liquors. I was an up-and-down man for two 
years without tasting a drop of spirits. I have helped 
to whip 189 tons of coal in a day without any, and 
that in the heat of summer. What I had with me woe 
a bottle of cocoa, and 1 took with that plenty of steak, 
potatoes, and bread. If the men were to take more meat 
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and lees beer they would do a great deal better. It’s a 
delusion to think beer necessary. 

u Often the men who say the beer is necessary will 
deliver a ship, and not a half dozen pints be drunk 
aboard. The injury is done ashore. The former custom 
of our work — the compulsory system of drinking that wo 
were under till lately — has so embedded the idea of 
drink in the men’s minds that they think it actuully 
necessary. It’s not the least to bo wondered that there’s 
so many drunkards among them. I don’t think we shall 
ever be able to undo the habit of dunking among the 
whippers in this generation. 

" As far as I am ooucerned, since I have been a tee- 
totaller I have enjoyed a more regular state of health 
than I used before. Now I am a basket-man I drink 
only water with my dinner, and during my work I take 
nothing. I have got a ship f in hands/ going to work 
on Monday morning. I Bhall have to run backwards 
and forwards on a one-and-twenty foot plank, and 
deliver 300 tons of coals, and I shall do that upon water. 
That man/’ pointing to the teetotaller who aocompanied 
him, “ will be in it, and he’ll have to help to pull the 
coals twenty foot above the deck, and he’ll do it all upon 
oold water. 

“ When I was a coal -whopper myself, I used to drink 
cocoa. I took it colS with me in the morning, and 
wanned it aboard. They prophesied it would kill me in 
a week, but I know it’s done me ev&y good in life. I 
have drunk water when I was a working up and down, 
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and when I was in the highest perspiration, and never 
found it injure me. It allays the thirst more than any- 
thing If it didn't allay the thirst I shouldn't want 
to drink often; but if I take a drink of water from the 
cask I find my thirst immediately quenched. Many of 
the men who drink beer will take a drink of water after- 
wind^ because the beer increases their thirst and heats 
llicm; that 1 believe is principally from the salt water 
in it; in fact, it stands to reaton that, if beer is half 
brine, it can’t quench the thirst. Ah ! it’s shocking 
stuif. The purl-men make up for the hands on the 
river. 

" When I was drinking beer at my employment, I 
seldom exceeded three pints a day. That is what I took 
on hoard. What I had on shore, of course was not to 
help me do my labour. I know the beer used to in- 
flame my thirst, because I have had to drink water after 
it over and over again. I never made a habit of drink- 
ing — not since the establishment of the office. Previous 
to that, of course I was compelled to drink. I've got 
f jolly’ now and then, but I never made a habit of it. 
It used to cost me 8*. or 2*. 6 d. a week on the average 
for drink at the uttermost, because I could not afford 
more. Since I have taken the pledge I am sure it has 
not cost me 6d. a week. A teetotaller feels less thirst 
than any other man. I don’t know what natural thirst 
i&, exoepting I’ve been eating salt provisions. 

" I belong to a totdl abstinence society, and there are 
about a dozen ooal-whippers, and about the same number 
of coal-backers, members of it. Some have been total 
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abstainers for twelve years, and are living witnesses that 
fermented drinks are not necessary for working men. 
There are about 200 to 250 coal-whippcrs who are 
teetotallers. Those coal-whipptrs who have been total 
abstainers for twelve years are not weaker or worse in 
health for want of beer.” 

This statement was denied by a person present ; but 
a gentleman who was intimately acquainted wifii the 
whole body, mentioned the names of several men who 
had been — some ten years, and some upwards of twelve- 
strict adherents to the principles of teetotalism. 

“The greatest quantity of diinking goes on ashore. 
I should say the men generally drink twice as much 
ashore as they do afloat. Those who drink beer are 
nlways thirsty. Through drinking their beer aboard 
a thirst is created, which they set to drinking ashore 
to allay; and after a hard day’s labour a very little 
«trohg drink overcomes a man. One or two pots of 
beer aud the man is loth to stir. He is tired, and 
the drink, instead of refreshing him, makes him sleepy 
and heavy. The next morning after drinking he is 
thirstier still, and then he goes to work drinking again. 
The perspiration will start <mt of him in large drops like 
peas. You will see it stream down his face and into his 
bands, with the coal dust sticking to him just as if he had 
a pair ot black silk gloves on him. It’s a common say- 
ing with us about such a man that he’s got the gloves 
on. The drunkards always perspire the most over their 
work. 

M The prejudice existing among the men in favour of 
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drink is suoh that they believe they would die if they 
went without it. I am quite astonished to see such an 
improvement in them as there is, and I do think that if 
the clergymen of ne neighbourhood did their duty, 
and exerted themselves, the. people would be better 
still. At one time there were as many as 500 coal- 
whippers total abstainers, and then the men were much 
better clothed, and the homes and appearance of the 
whippers were much more decent. What I should do if 
1 drunk I don’t know. I got \l. for clearing a ship last 
week, and 1 shan’t get any more till next Monday night, 
and I have a wife and six children to keep out of that. 
For this last loitnight I have only made ten shillings a 
week, so I’m sure I couldn’t spare even a shilling a week 
for drink without robbing ray family.” 

The second teetotaller, who had been an inveterate 
drunkard in his time, stated as follows 

Like the rest of the coal-whippers, he thought once 
he could not do without beer. He used to drink as much 
as he could get. He averaged two pots whilst at his 
work, and when he came ashore he would have two pots 
more. He had been a coal-whipper for upwards of 
twenty years, and for nineteen years and three months 
of that time he was a hard drinker — " a regular stiff ’lin,” 
said he, u and I not only used,” he added, “to get 
drunk myself, bat I taught my ohildren to drink as well. 
I have got some young ones as big as myself. Often f 
have gone home of a Sunday morning drunk myself, 
and found two of my sons drunk. They'd be unable to 
sit et the table. They wire about fourteen then; and 
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when they went out with me % I used to teach them to 
take their little drops of neat rum or gin like their 
father. I have seen the youngest f mop up * his half- 
quartern as well as I did. 

t( Then I was always thirsty, and when I got up I 
used to go stalking round to the first public-house thut 
was open, to see if I could get a pint or a quartern. My 
mouth was dry and parched ns if I'd got a burning fever. 
If I had no work that day I used to sit m a public-house 
and spend all the money I had in my pocket. If I had 
no money I would go home and raise it somehow. I 
would ask the old woman to give me the price of a pint, 
or perhaps the young 'uns were at work, and I was 
pretty safe to meet them coming home. Talk about 
going out of a Sunday ! I was ashamed to be seen out. 
My clothes were ragged, nnd my shoes would take the 
water in at one end and let* it out at the other. I 
keep my old rags at home to remind me of what I was. 
I call them the f regimentals of the guzzlers/ I pawned 
everything I could get at. For ten or twelve years I 
used fr beershop regularly. That was my house of 
call. 

" Now my home is very happy. All my ohildren are 
teetotallers. My sons are as big as myself, and they are 
at work, carrying one and three-quarters to two hundred- 
weight up a Jacob's ladder thirty-three steps high. 
They do this aU day long, and have been doing it for the 
last seven days, They' drink nothing but water or cold 
tea, and say they find themselves better able to do their 
work. Coal -bueHtg is abont the hardest work a man 
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can perform. For- myself, too, I find I am quite as 
able to do my day's work without intoxicating drinks as 
I was with them. There’s my basket-man/ 1 said he, 
pointing to the^tl er teetotaller, “and he can tell you 
whether what I say is true or not. I have helped to 
whip 147 tons of coal in the heat of summer. The other 
men wero calling for beer every time they could see or 
hear a purl-man ; but 1 took nothing. 1 don’t think 1 
perspired as much as they did. 

“When 1 was in the drinking custom, I have known 
the perspiratiou run down my arms and legs as if I had 
been in a hot bath. Since 1 have taken the pledge I 
scarcely perspire at all. I’ll have a good teetotal pill — 
that is, a pound of steak with plenty of gravy in it j 
that’s the stuff to work upon. That’s what the working 
man wants — plenty of it and less beer, and he’d beat a 
horse any day. 1 am certain that the working man can 
never be raised above his present position) until he can 
give up drinking. That is why I am sticking to the 
pledge, that 1 may be a living example to the class, that 
they can and may work without beer. I have made my 
house happy, and I want to make every other working 
man’s as comfortable. 

" I tried the principles of teetotalism first on board a 
steamboat. 1 was a stoker, and we burnt twenty-seven 
cwt. of coals— that’s very nearly a ton and a half— every 
hour we were at sea. There, with the beat of the 
fire, wo felt the effects of drinking strong brandy. 
Brandy was the only fermented drink we were allowed. 
After a time I tried what other stimulants we could- 
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use. The heat iu the hold, especially before the fires, , 
was awful. There were nine stokers and four coal 
‘ trimmers. We found that the brandy we drank in the 
day made us all ill. Our heads ached ^hen wc got up in 
the morning ; so four of us agreed to try oatmeal and 
water as our drink, and we found that it suited us better 
than intoxicating liquor. I myself got as fat aB a bull 
on it. It was recommended to me by a doctor in Fal- 
mouth, and we all of us tried it eight or nine voyages. 

w Some time after I left the company I went to strong 
drink again, and continued at it till the 1st May last ; 
and then my children's love of drink got so dreadful that 
I grew to hate myself for being the cause of it. But I 
couldn’t give up the drinking. Two of my mates, how- 
ever, urged me on to try. On the 1st of May I signed 
the pledge. 1 prayed to God the night before to give 
me strength to keep it, and never since have 1 felt the 
least inclination to return. When I had left off a fort- 
night I found myself a great deal better. All the cramps 
that I was loaded- with when I was drinking left me. 
Now I am happy and comfortable at home. My wife’s 
about one of the best women in the world. She boro 
with me in my troubles, and now she glories in my re- 
demption. My children love me, and we all elub our 
earnings together, and can always manage on the Sun- 
day to have a joint of sixteen or seventeen pounds. My 
wife, now that we are teetotallers/ need do no work; 
and in conclusion I must say that I have much cause to 
bless the Lord that ever I signed the teetotal pledge. 

" After I leave my work,” added the teetotaller, “ 1 
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find the best thing that I can have to refresh me is a 
good wash of my hands and shoulders in cold water. 
This is twice as enlivening as ever I found beer. Once 
a fortnight I go tu Goulston Square, 'Whitechapel, and 
have a warm bath. That is one of the finest things ever 
invented for the working man. Any person that uses 
them don't want beer. I invited a coal-whipper friend 
to eome with me once. 1 How much does it cost?' he 
asked. I told him Id. * Well,' he said, 'I'd sooner 
have half a pint of beer. I haven’t washed my body for 
these twenty-two years, and don't see why I should begin 
to have anything to do with such new-fangled notions at 
my time of life.' I will say that a good wash is better 
for the working man than the best drink." 

These men ultimately made a particular request that 
their statements might be made to eonolude with a verse 
from the temperanoe melodieB 

41 And now we love the social cheer 
Of the bright winter eve , 

We have no cause for sigh or tear, 

Nor any cause to grieve. 

* Our wives are olad, our children fed ; 

We boast, where’er we go, 

And it’s all because we Bigned the pledge 
A long time ago.” 

At the dose of my interview with these coal- whippets, 
I received from them an invitation to visit them at 
their own houses whenever I should think fit. It was 
dearly their, desire that I should see the oomforts and 
domestic arrangements of their houses. Aooordingly on 
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the morrow, I chose an hour when there could have been 
no preparation, and called at the lodgings of the 
first. 

I found the whole family assembled in the back 
kitehen that served them for a parlour. As I entered the 
room, the mother was busy washing and dressing her 
children for the day. There stood six little things, all 
so young that they seemed about the same height, with 
their faces shining with the soap and water, and their 
cheeks red as tomatoes with the friction of the towel. 
They were all laughing and ploying about the mother, 
who, with comb and brush in hand, found it no easy 
matter to get them to stand still whilst she made “ the 
partings” down their hair. 

First of all the man asked me to step upstairs to see 
the sleeping rooms. I was much struck with the 
scrupulous cleanliness of the apartment. The blind was 
as white as snow, half rolled up and fastened with a pin. 
The floor was covered with patches of different-coloured 
carpet, showing that they had been bought from time 
to time, and telling how difficult it had been to obtain the 
luxury. In one corner was a cupboard with the door taken 
off, the better to show all the tea-cups, tumblers, and 
stained gloss mugs, that, with two decanters well painted 
with flowers, were kept more for ornament than use. On 
the chimney-piece was a row of shells, china shep- 
herdesses and lambs/ and a stuffed pet canary in a glass 
case by way of centre ornament. Against the wall, 
surrounded by other pictures, hung a half-crown water- 
colour drawing of the wife with a child on hpr knee. 
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matched on the other side by the husband’s likeness out 
out in block paper. Pictures of bright-coloured ducks, 
and a print of Father Matthew, the teetotaller, completed 
the collection. 

" You see,” said the man, " we manages pretty well ; 
but I can assure you we has a hard time of it to do at 
all comfortable. Me and my wife is just as we stands. 
All our other things is in pawn. If I was to drink I 
don’t know whet I should do. How others manage is 
to me a mystery. This will show you I speak the truth,” 
he added, and going to a secretory that stood against the 
wall, he produced a handful of duplicates. There were 
seventeen tickets in all, amounting to 31. Os. 6 d. } the 
highest sum borrowed being 1 0*. 

“That’ll show you I don’t like my poverty to be 
known, or else I would have told you of it before. And yet 
we manages to sleep clean.” And he pulled baok the snow- 
white sheets beneath. “ There’s not enough clothes to 
keep us warm, but at least they’re clean. We’re obliged 
to give as much as we can to the children. Cleanliness 
iB my wife’s hobby, and I let her indulge it. I assure 
you last week my wife had to take the gown o£f her 
back to get a shilling with it. My little ones seldom have 
a bit of meat from one Sunday to another, and never 
a bit of butter.” 

I then descended into the parlour. The children were 
all seated on little stools that their father had made for 
them in his spare moments, and warming themselves 
round the fire, their little black shoes resting on the 
white hearth* From their regular features, saafi mouths, 
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large dark eyes, and fair skins, no one would have taken 
them fcr a labouring man’s family. In answer to my 
question, the man said, “ The eldest of them (a pretty 
little half-clad girl, seated in one coiner) is ten, the next 
seven, that one five, that three, and this (a little thing 
perched upon a table near the mother), two. I’ve got 
all their ages in the Bible upstairs.” 

I remarked a strange look about one of the little girls. 
“ Yes, she’s always buffered with that eye, and down at 
the Hospital they lately performed an operation on it .” 
An artificial pupil had been made. 

The room was closed in from the passage by a rudely* 
built partition. “ That I did myself in my leisure,” said 
the man; “it makes the place snugger.” 

As he saw me look at the clean rolling-pin and bright 
tins hanging against the wall, he observed, “ That’s all 
my wife’s doing. She has got them together by some- 
times going without dinner herself, and laying out the 
2d. or Sd. in things of that sort. That is how bIio 
manages. To-day she has got us a sheep’s-head and 'a 
few turnips for our Sunday’s dinner,” he added, taking 
off the lid of the boiling saucepan. 

Over the mantelpieoe hung a picture of George IV. f 
surrounded by four other frames, one of them contain- 
ing merely three locks of hair. The man, laughing, told 
me, “ two of them arc locks of myself and my wife, and 
the light one in the middle belonged to my wife’s 
brother, who died in India.” 
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“IN THE SWEAT OF THY FACE SHALT 
THOU EAT BREAD/* 

The tailors, as a body, form a very large proportion of 
the population of London. Arranging tbe ogoupation 
of the people of the metropolis in the order of, the 
nnmber of individuals belonging to them, we shall find 
that the tailors stand fourth upon the list. First come 
the domestic servants of London, numbering nearly 
200,000 individuals, and constituting about one-twelfth 
of the whole population of the metropolis. The second 
in the order of their numbers arc the labourers, who are 
some 50,000 strong. Third in numerical strength stand 
the boot and shoemakers, mustering about 80,000 ; and 
fourth, the tailors, amounting to some £5,000. After 
them come the milliners and dressmakers, and then 
follow the commercial clerks, both of which classes com- 
prise upwards of 20,000 individuals. 

Of the above number of tailors, there are, according 
to the Post-office Directory, nearly 8000 in business 
for themselves. This leaves a total of more jfeaa 
£0,000 operatives. 

Taking the number of persons in the perish unions 
as n test of the poverty or competence of the does, I 
find that tailoring is far from being a pauperizing 
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occupation. Of tailors there is, according to the last 
Government returns, one pauper in every 241 indi- 
viduals. Whereas of hook-and-eye makers, though the 
whole class consist of not 150 persons, no less than 
140 odd were, a few years ago, inmates of some 
parish union. The framework knitters, at the same time, 
were in equally indigent circumstances, two out of 
three being paupers. In the class of merchants, how- 
ever, there was only one pauper in every 12,000 
persons. 

The tailoring trade is divided by the workmen into 
u honourable ,J and “ dishonourable.” The honourable 
trade consists of the class who have the garments 
made on their own premises at the supposed rate of 
6rf. an hour; the dishonourable, of those who give the 
work out to “sweaters,” to be done at less than the 
standard price. 

The dishonourable part of the trade is again sub- 
divided into the class belonging to show shops, that is, 
such as do a cheap bespoke business, and those belonging 
to slop shops, or, in plainer terms, to 6uch as do a cheap 
ready-made business. 

Of the 22,000 tailors above specified as resident in 
London, I should add that there are not more than 3000 
belonging to what is called the honourable portion of 
the trade. The remaining portion pre those engaged in 
the cheap slop or dishonourable branch. 

The journeymen tailors working for the “ honourable" 
part of the trade are in the “ Union. 11 This * Union ” 
■consists of six distinct societies, which meet at bertain 
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taverns or public-houses at the west-end of the town. 
The number of journeymen at present in union is 3000. 
It is supposed that from two to three thousand have left 
the “ honourable” trade and become “ sweaters." 

Of the 22,000 journeymen tailors employed in the 
metropolis, there are about 8500 employed on the pre- 
mises of the masters in the “ honourable " trade and the 
west-end of London, and not quite 3000 working out of 
doors at the t{ dishonourable ” branch of the business. 
Hence there arc some 0000 journeymen tailors engaged 
at the west-end, and about 15,000 employed at the east- 
end of tho metropolis. 

In the east there are upwards of 80 slop and show 
shops, many employing from 200 to 800 hands. 

According to a return made in the year 1844, thero 
were at the west-end, 676 men, women, and ohildren, 
working under “sweaters,” and occupying ninety-two 
small rooms, measuring 8 feet by 10, which upon an 
average was more than seven persons to each apart- 
ment. *This number of individuals was composed of 
179 men, 85 women, 45 boys, 78 girls, and 266 
children— the latter being members of the sweater’s 
family. I am assured that these numbers have been 
ihore than doubled since that time, and that the 
number of boys, girls, and women introduced into the 
trade by the sweaters, is more than three times as many 
as formerly. The number of individuals who made a 
practice of working on Sunday at the time the investi- 
gation was made was 852 ; and this, I am informed, lias 
considerably increased. 
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The better class of artisans denounce the system of 
Sunday working as the most iniquitous of all the impo- 
sitions on the honourable part of the trade. They 
object to it, not only on moral and religious grounds, 
but economically also. “Every 000 meu employed on 
the Sabbath,” they say, “deprive a hundred individuals 
of a week’s work ; for every six men who labour seven 
days in the week, must necessarily throw one other man 
out of employment for a whole week. The seventh 
man is thus deprived of his fair share of work by the 
overtoiling of the other six. This Sunday work, I am 
told, is a necessary consequence of the cheap Blop trade. 
The Workmen cannot keep their families by their six 
days’ labour, and therefore they not only, under that 
system, get less wages and do more work, but by their 
extra labour they throw so many hands out of employ- 
ment. Hence the " short time” movement. 

Of the system of “ sweating,” the “ Report of the 
Operative Tailors in 1844,” furnishes the following 
information, which my investigations enable me fully to 
corroborate 

"Many of the families (consisting of six or seven 
persons in the majority of cases) are, from their scanty 
inoomes, obliged to live in one room of small dimen- 
sions j and when illness attacks any one of its members, 
whatever be its Mature, whether highly oontagions or 
otherwise, no separation from the remainder of the 
family takes place, but the latter employ themselves 
as usual in this vitiated atmosphere, exposed frequently 
to the accumulated influence of contagion, insufficient 
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diet, and constant sedentary work during sixteen out of 
the twenty-four hours " 

There can be little doubt that woollen doilies re- 
maining for days ogether in such apartments, and 
sometimes in contact with the parties labouring under 
the effects of small-pox, scarlet fever, and other highly 
contagious diseases, will very likely piove a source from 
which contagion may be propagated in the families of 
those to whom the garments may be sent. Mr. Frenoh 
one of the medical gentlemen who signed the report 
alluded to, states that he has seen a garment (which was 
a few hours afterwards to have been handed to a gentle- 
man of rank) serving at the time of his visit as a 
covering to an individual suffering from small-pox. * 

1 will now proceed to give the reader a more perfect 
idea of the principle of " sweating.” 

I first sought out a sweater himself, from whom I 
obtained the following information 

make the best coats, and get 10*. for froek and 
dress. They take me three days eaoh to do, so X turn 
out two every week. I have to find pay own trimmings, 
and basting up is inoluded likewise. I use one fcmp 
for my own work ; my missus has a candle to herself. 
The l«mp costs me l*. 6 d. a week, and the extra fire fofr 
heating my irons about a shilling a week. The expense 
of trimming for two coats will be. about 1«. fW. This 
comes altogether to 4*. 8<i,, and the amount has 
to be denoted from S2i. for making the two ooata, 
leaving 27«. M. dear for my own weekly earnings ; but; 
that k more than the generality can make. X earn this 
VI 
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amount of money, on an average, all the year rouud. I 
can do tliua much by my own single hand. 

" I employ persons to work under me— that is, I gel 
the work and give it them to do. I generally have two 
men working at home with me. 1 take a third of the 
coat, and I give them each a third to do. They board 
and lodge with me altogether — that is, they have their 
dinners, teas, breakfasts, and bcda in my place I give 
them at the rate of 15 f. a coat — that is, I take Is. oil' 
for the trimmings and my trouble. The trimmings 
come to 9 d., and the extra 8 d. is profit for myself. 
They pay me at the rate of Sis. 6 d, a week for washing^ 
and lodging — the washing would be about 6d. out of 
(he money. They both sleep in one bed. Their break- 
fast I charge Ad. eaoh for — if ,f with a relish,” it is bd. 
Their teas are Ad., and their dinners are 6 d. Altogether, 
I charge them for their food about 80. Id. a week ; and 
this, with lodging and washing, comes to from 10s, Qd. 
to 11#. weekly. 

"The three of us working together can make six coats 
in the week', if fully employed. On an average we make 
from four to five coats, and never less than four. This 
would bring us in altogether, for four coats, SI. 4#., but 
of this the shares of each of my men would be M. The 
rest 1 should deduot for expenses. The cost of their 
living wouhfbe from about 10#. Qd., so that they would 
get dear 9#. fid. 1 myself pay 7#. fid. per week rent. 

* I have two rooms, and the men sleep m the work* 
room. 1 get every week for the four pt ns (that it, for 
tty missus, myself, and the two mon live ill 
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together) about four or five ounces of tea, and this Costs 
me If. bd. I have Is. worth of ooffee, and about If. 4M. 
worth of sugaT j the bread comes to 8$. 64. per week, 
and batter 2s. 11c?., the meat costs about 8f., and the 
vegetables If. 4c?.; the lighting will be If. 9c?., and the 
firing If. 6 d. These items altogether will come to 30f. 
for the board and lodging of the four of Us, or at the 
rate of 7s. 6 d. per head. 1 should therefore clear out of 
the living of my men about 8s. a head, and out of 
their week’s work about 84 . ; bo that altogether I get 
about 3s. 8 d. out of each man 1 employ. 

“This is, I believe, a fair statement. I wish that 
other people would deal with the men as decently as I 
do. I know there are many who are living entirely 
upon them. Some employ as many as fourteen men. 
I myself worked in the house of a man who did this. 
The chief part of us lived and worked and slept together 
in two rooms on the second floor. They charged SSf. M, 
per head for the lodging alone. Twelve of the workmen, 
1 am sure, lodged in the house, and these pud 
altogether 30f. a week rent to the sweater. I ’should 
think the sweater paid 8f . a week rent for the rooms ; 
so that he gained at least 22*. dear out pf the 
lodgings of these men, and stood at no rent himself. 
For the living of the men he charged-<-5d. for the 
break&et, and the same for teas, and 84. for the dinner, 
or at the rate of 10f. H. per head. Taking one 
with another, and considering the rate at which they 
fteed, | am certain that the cost of keeping each of 
Hum muM &*t haw bm more than 6e> Tims then 
III 
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would be 5*. 6d. dear profit on the board of each of 
the twelve men, or altogether 3/ 6*. per week; and 
this added to the ll. 2s. profit on the rent would givo 
4 1. 8s. for the sweater’s gross gains on the board and 
lodging of the workmen in his place. But besides this 
he got ltf. out of each coat made on his premises, and 
there were twenty-one coats made there upon an average 
weekly ; so that altogether the sweater’s clear gams out 
of the men were 5 A 9s. a week. 

"Each man made about a coat and a half in the course 
of the seven days (for they all woiked on Sunday— they 
were generally told to ‘borrow a day of the Lord’). 
For this coat and a half each hand got 1/. 2s. Gd. f and 
out of it he had to pay 13«. for board and lodging; so 
that there was Gd. clear left. 

11 Such are the profits of the ‘ sweater/ and the earnings 
of the men engaged under him when working for the 
first-rate houses ; but many of the cheap houses pay as 
low as 8s. for the making of each dress and frock coat, 
and some of them only Gs. Hence the earnings of the 
men alt such work would be from 9 s. to 12s. per week, 
and the cost of their board and lodging, without dinners 
(for these they seldom have), would be from 7s. 6 d. to 8s. 
per week. Indeed, the men working under sweaters at 
snob prices generally consider themselves well off if they 
have a shilling pr two iq their pockets for Sundays* 
The profits of the sweater, however, would be from 4/. 
to U. out of the twelve workmen on hie presume* 

"The usual number of men working under eaeheweater 
ie about six individuals, and the average rate of profit 
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made ont of such a number about U 10& without the 
sweater doing any work himself. 

“ It is very often the case that a man working under 
a sweater is obliged 4 to pawn bis own coat to get any 
pocket money he may require. Over and over again thp 
sweater makes out that the workman is in his debt from 
1 j. to 2* at the end of the week, and when the man'd 
coat is in pledge he is compelled to lcmnin imprisoned in 
the sweater's lodging for months together. 

“In some sweating places theic is an old coat kept 
called a ‘ reliever/ and this is boi lowed by euoh men as 
have none of their own to go out in. There aro very 
few of the sweaters' men who have a coat to their lack 
or a shoe to their foot to come out into the streets-on 
Sunday. 

“Down about Fulwood's Rents, Ilolborn, I am sure I 
would not give 6d. for the clothes that are on a dozen of 
them; and it is surprising to me, living and working 
together in such numbers and in such small close room*, 
in narrow, close baok courts as they do, that they're not 
all swept off by some pestilence. 

“ I myself have seen half a dozen men at work in a room 
that was little better than a ‘four-poster' long. It 
was Us much as one could do to move between the wall 
and ihe bedstead. There were two bedsteads in ^is 
room add they nearly filled the apartment when they 
weve down. The ceiling was so low that I couldn't 
stand upright in the room. There was no ventilation in 
tfe* place, There was no fireplace and only a small 
windowi When the window was open you could nearly 
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tench the homes at the back, and if the room had not 
been at the top of the home the men could not have 
seen at all in the place. The staircase was so narrow, 
cteep, and dark, that it was difficult to grope your way 
to the top of the house; it was like going up a Bteeple. 

“This is the usual kind of place in which the s wealds’ 
men are lodged. The reason why there aie so many 
Irishmen working for the sweaters is, because they are 
seduced over to this country by the prospect of high 
wages and plenty of work. They are brought over by 
the Cork boats at ] Os. a head, and when they once get 
here, the prices they receive are so small that they aie 
unuble to go back. In less than a week after they have 
got here their clothes arc all pledged, and they are 
obliged to continue working under the sweaters.” 

After this I made the best of my way to one who was 
working under a sweater, and who was anxious, I was 
told, to expose the iniquities of the whole system. He 
said 

“I work for a sweater. I have been working for 
suoh people off and on for these lust eight or nine years. 
I belonged to * Society * before that, and worked for the 
most honourable masters at this end. of the town. I 
worked in the master’s shop, of course. I never did 
day work, hut I had pieoe work to do. I preferred that. 
I was a very ipaiok hand and oould make more money 
«that way. £h diy work' I should have got IL a 
week, 6ut at piece work I have occasionally *made-&0». in 
four, days; hut those four days were at the latte* mi of 
* the we*H *o 1 put on a spurt, of oofcrsA Upon m 
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average I could get about 38#. a week in the brisk time, 
which was about two mouths in the year. I was always 
employed at that time unless it was my own fault. 
During tho vacation, or * slack/ I used often to be for 
many months and not earn a shilling at alt I used to 
hang about the houses of call then, waiting for a job, 
which came in about one day a week throughout tho 
rest of the year, excepting at Chnstmas, when perhaps I 
should have about thiee weeks employment. I had a 
wife, but no children. 

“ Four years come this winter was the last time I had 
employment at the honouiable part of the trade. But 
before that I used to work for the sweaters when the 
regular business was slack. I did this Unknown to the 
society of which I was a member. If it had been known 
to them I should have had to pay a certain penalty, or 
else my name would have been scratched off the books, 
and I should have no more chance of work at the 
honourable trade. 

"When working for the honourable trade I was em- 
ployed about one-third my time, and I should say I earot 
about 80/. in the year. I was out of work two-thirds of 
my time. I never saved anything out of my wages 
wbeifl was fully employed, because I generally £ot into 
debt in the slack time and had to work herd to <pay it 
off in the brisk. It was during the vacation eight years 
baok that I first went to a sweater. 

"Sweaters were scarcely known forty years ago, and 
t hey increased enormously after the change from day 
work to piece work. I could get no ^fljdoymeht at Inf 
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regular trade, and a sweater came down to the house 
and proposed to me privately to go and woik with him 
It was a regular practice then lor the sweaters to come 
to tho house and look out for such as had no employment 
and would work under pi ice. I kept on for foui years 
secretly working for the sweater duung the vacation, 
and after that I got so reduced in cncumstances that I 
could not appear 1 expectable and so get work amongst 
the honourable trade. The pay thul I received by woik- 
ing for the sweateis was so little that I was loiced to 
pait with my clothes. 

“When I tirst wenr to work for the sweater, I used 
to get As, 6(1. for nuking the third part of a coat It 
would take from eleven to Ihntcen hours to make a 
third. I could have done ns many as six thirds hut 
could not get them to do The sweater where I worked 
employed more hands thau he had work for, so that he 
could get any job that was wanted in a hurry done as 
quickly os possible. I should say upon an average I got 
two-thirds of a coat to make each week, and earned 
about Is. Some weeks, of course, I did more, hut some 
weeks I had only one, and others none at all. The 
Sweater found me in trimmings. His system was the 
siimq as others, and I have woiked for many since in tho 
last tfght years. * 

“Theaweatere &ll employ more heads than they want, 
and I am sure that those who work for them do not get 
more than two-thirds of a coat to make every week, 
taking one week with another. Another reason fcr the 
awnaters keeping more hand* than Oafrwmpfey i*b 
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that the men generally have their meals with them* 4 The 
more men they have with them the more breakfasts and 
teas they supply, and theiefore the more profit they 
make. The men have to pay 4 d , and veiy often 5d t/ for 
their breakfast, and the same for then tea. The tea or 
bieakfast is mostly a pint of tea or coffee and three or 
foui slices of biead and butter 

‘ I woiked for one swialei who almost starved the 
men the smallest cater thcie would not have had enough 
if he had got tlncc times as much. They had only three 
thin slices of biead and buttu, not sufficient fora child, 
and the tea was both weik and bad. The whole tneal 
could not have stood him Id a head, and what made it 
worse was that the men wLo worked there could not 
offoid to have dinncis, so they were staived to the 
bone. 

“ The sweater’s men geneially lodge where they work. 
A sweater usually keeps about six men. These occupy 
two small garrets , one 100 m is called the kitchen, and 
the other the woikshop, and here the whole of the six 
men and the sweater, his wife and family, live and sleep 

“ One sweatei 1 worked with had four ohddren, and six 
men and they, together with his wife, sister^n-law, and 
h fan self, all lived in two rooms, the largest of which was ' 
about eight feet by ten. We woiked m the smallest room, 
and slept theie os well— all six of us. Tberewere twoturti- 
np beds in it, and we slept three in a bed. yb*re was no 
chimney; and, indeed, no ventilation whether/ I wet 
tihar losing my life there,* the foul ftir of so manypeo^e 
workinf nil day in the pjaoe and sleeping ^wretat night 
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was quite suffocating. Almost all tlie men were con- 
sumptive, and I myself attended the dispensary for dis- 
ease of the lungs. The room in which we all slept was 
no more than six feet square. We were all sick and weak, 
and loth to work. Each of the six of us paid Gd. a 
week for our lodging, or 1 5.?. altogether, and I am suro 
such a room as wc woiked and slept in might ho had 
for a shilling a week; for you can get a room with a 
fireplace for 1*. 6;/. 

“The usual sum that the men working for sweaters 
pay for their tea, breakfasts, and lodging, is C«. 6*7. to Is. 
a week, and they seldom earn more money in the week. 
Occasionally at the week’s end they are in debt to the 
sweater. This is seldom for more than G d., for the sweater 
will not g-ive them victuals if he has no work for them 
to do. 

“ Many who live and work at the sweatei’s are married 
men, and are obliged to keep their wives and children in 
lodgings by themselves. Some send their family to the 
workhouse, others to their friends in the country. 

“ Besides the profit of the board and lodging, the 
sweater takes fid. out of the price paid for every garment 
under 10#. ; some take 1#., and I do know of one who 
takes as much as U, This man works for a large show- 
shop at the weekend. ^ 

“The Qftud peott^f the sweater over and above the • 
board mid lodging is £#. oat of every pound. Those wbo 
work for sweaters soon lose their clethas, and ora un- 
able to seek for other work, because they have) not A 
’ to 
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" Last week I forked with another man at a goat 
for one of Her Majesty's Ministers, and hiy partner 
never broke his fast while he was making his half of 
it. The Minislei dealt at the oheap west -end show- 
shop. All the workman had the whole day and a half 
lie was making the coat was a little tea. 

"The sweater’s woik is not so bad as Government 
work, after all. At that we cannot make more than 4s. 
or 5s. a week altogether, that is counting -the time we 
are running after it, of course. Government contract 
work is the worst woik of all, and the starved*out and 
sweated-out tailors’ last ipsource. 

"But still Government does not do the regular trade 
so much harm as the cheap show and slop-shops. These 
lionses have mined thousands. They have out down 
the prices so that men cannot live at the work; and 
the masters who did and would pay better wages are 
reducing the workman’s pay every day. They say that 
they must either compete with the large show-shop* or 
go into the Gazette ” 

The system of inducing men by false pretence* on the 
part of sweaters, or sweaters ’ wives, to work for them at 
wretched wages, I heard described in various term*. 
Such persbns were most frequently called kidnapped 
nen. 

The following narrative, which, was to m*by 
one of the men upon whom this ha4 Veen practised, < and 
which was corroborated by one 'of his IriahfelW-vicfcima, 
JSfyplies an instance of the stratagems adopted*— : v 

Ttw wife at t rtTMtW (an Iruhmao, yo^Oriou 
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foi such practices), who was a native of Kerry, visited 
her fuends in that town, and found out two journeymen 
tailors One was the son of a poor tailor , the other of 
a small farmer She induced these two young men to 
follow her immediately aftei hei leturji to London, she 
bearing the expense She told them of her husband’s 
success in tiadc, and of the high w ages to be got in the 
metropolis by those who had friends m the trade She 
engaged the two for hei husband, and then wages were 
to be 36s a week f to begin with ” When the Irish- 
men reached the sweatees place near Hounsditcb, they 
found him m a den of o place (I give the man’s own 
words), anything but clean, and anything but sweet, and 
were at once set to woik at trousers-making at 1* a pur, 
finding their own tummings Instead of 36* a week 
they could not clear more than 5* by constant labour 
The sweater attributed this to their want of skill , they 
were not capable of woiking well enough, he said, for a 
London house 

He then offered to teach them, if they would 
bind themsdves apprentices to him for a year certain 
During the year they wcie to have board and lodging 
and 5 1, each, paid at intervals as they required it 
The poor men, having no friends in London, and no 
acquaintances even whom they might consult, consented 
to this arrangementpand a sort of document was signed. 
They then tt*eit to 1 work on this new agreement, their 
board being fes follows.— For breakfast, half a pint of 
poor cocoa each, with half a pound of dry bread fa* 
t&e too, but no butter. Dinner generally oak* 
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dieted of a few potatoes and a bit of salt fulh, M low 
puted as could be met with. Each man had tialf & 
pint of tea in + he evening, and the same allowance of 
bread as at bieakfast No supper. Tfiey slept three id a 
bed in a garret wheie there was no ventilation whatever. 

The two men (appi entices as I have described) soon 
found that the sweater was unable to t&oh them any- 
thing in their trade, he himself not being superior as 
a woikman to either of them At thiee weeks’ end 
they theiefore seized an opportunity to escape. The 
sweater traced them to where they had got work again, 
took with him a policeman, and gave them m ch&ige 
as runaway appientius He could not, however, sub 
stantiate the charge at the station house, and the men 
were set at liberty 

Even after that the sweater’s wife was always 
hanging about the comeis of the streets, trying to 
persuade these men to go back again. She pronkimd 
one that she would give him a handsome daugtyier 
she had for his wife, and find the new-marned pair "a 
beautiful slop shop ” to work for, os well as pet (ham 
up with some fumituie, if they would only go back 
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A PRE-SAN1TARY VIEW OF A LONDON 
-rOlSON VALLEY.” 

Thkue is an eastern fable which tells us that a certain 
city was infested by poisonous serpeuts that killed all • 
they fastened upon; and the citizens thinking them 
sent from heaven as a scourge for their sins, kept 
praying that the visitation might be removed from 
them, until scarcely a house lemained unsmitten. At 
length, however, concludes the pa 1 able, the eyes of the 
people were opened; for, after all their prayers and 
fastings, they found that the eggs of the poisonous ser- 
pents were batched in the muck heaps which surrounded 
their own dwellings. 

The hjetory of the epidemic of 1849 taught ns that 
the masses of filth and corruption round the metropolis 
were the nauseous nests of plague and pestilence. 
Indeed, so well known were the localities of fever and 
disease then, ijiat ^London could almost have been 
mapped out pathologically, and divided into jts morbid 
districts and deadly cantons. We might have laid our 
fingers on the ordnance map, and said ' here is the 
typhoid parish, and there the ward of cholera $ for it 
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truly os the west-end rejoices in the name o& Bel- 
gravia, might the southern shores of the Thames at that 
period have been christened Pestilentia. As season fol- 
lowed season, so id disease follow disease in the quarters 
that might, mor# literally than metaphorically, have 
been styled the plague-spots of London. If the seasons 
were favourable, and typhus did not bring death to 
almost every door, then influenza and soarlatina filled 
the workhouses with the families of the sick. So oer- 
luin and reguldr, indeed, were the diseases in their 
return, that each epidemic, as it came back summer 
after summer, broke out in the self-same streets as it hod 
appeared on its former visit, with but this slight difie- 
rence : that if at its last visitation it had begun at the 
top of the street, and killed its way down, the next time 
it began at the bottom, and killed its way as surely up 
the lines of houses. 

Out of the 12,000 and odd deaths which, within the 
short space of three months, had arisen from cholera in 
1849, more than half occurred on the southern shores 
the Thames ; and to this awful number no looalitiee con- 
tributed so largely as Lambeth, Southwark, apd Ber- 
mondsey, each adding at the height of 4he disease its 
hundred victims a week to the fearful catalogue of 
mortality. Any one who ventured a visit to the last- 
named district in particular, would not, hay#; wondered 
at the ravages of the pestilence in that aslarioas 
quarter, bounded as it was on the north and east jkf 
filth and fever, and on the south and west by wgi& 
tqnalofc rags, and pestilence, Here stood tbi «ngr 
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capital of cholera— the Jessire of London — Jacob’s 
Island— a patch of giound insulated by the common 
sewer. 

Spared by the fire of London, the houses and comforts 
of the people in this loathsome place fold scarcely known 
any improvement since that time. The place was a 
ceitury behind even the low and squalid districts that 
surrounded it. In the days of Henry II., the foul, 
stagnant ditch, that to this day makes an island of this 
pestilential spot, was a running stream, supplied with 
the waters which poured down from the hills about 
Sydenham and Nunhead, and was used for the working 
of the mills that then stood on its banks. These had 
been granted by chaitcr to the monks of St. Mary and 
St. John to grind their dour, and were dependencies on 
the Priory of Bermondsey. Tiadition tells us that what 
is now a strawyard skirting the river, was once the City 
Ranelagh, called * Cupid’s Gaideu,” and that the trees, 
which are* now black with mud, were the bowers under 
which the citizens loved, on sultry summers evenings, to 
sit beside the stream drinking their sack and ale. 

Btft at the date of this pen-and-ink sketch the 
runflffng brook was changed into a tidal sewer, in whose 
putrid filth staves were laid to season, and where the 
ancient summer-houses stood, nothing but hovela, sties, 
and muck-heaps, w*he then to be seen. 

Not far ftom thd Tunnel there is a creek opening into 
the Thames. The entrance to this is ecrefctied by the 
tiers of colliers which lie before it. This creek beasp the 
name of the Dock Head. Sometimes It hi eaSm 
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Saviour’s, or in jocular (illusion to tJae odour for which 
it was celebrated, “ Savory Dock/’ The walls of the 
warehouses on each side of this muddy stream are green 
and slimy, and barges lie beside them, above which sacks 
of corn are continually dangling from the cranes aloft. 
This creek was once supplied by the streams from the 
Surrey hills, but till lately nothing but the drains and 
refi*e of the houses that have grown up round about it 
thickened and flooded its waters. 

On entering the precincts of the pest island the air 
had literally the smell of a graveyard, and a feeling 
of nausea and heaviness came over any one unaccustomed 
to imbibe the musty atmosphere. Not only the nose, 
but the stomach told how heavily the air was loaded 
with sulphuretted hydrogen ; and as soon as you orossed 
one of the crazy and rotten bridges over the reeking 
ditch, you knew as surely as if you had chemically 
tested it, by the black colour of what was once white 
lead paint upon the door-posts and window-sills, that the 
air was thickly charged with this deadly gas. The 
heavy bubbles which now and then rose up in the 
water showed you whence at least a portion of the 
mephitic compound issued, while the open doorless 
privies that hung over the water-side, and the dark 
streaks of filth down the walls, where the drains from 
each house discharged themselves into the ditch, were - 
proofs indisputable as to how the pollution of the ditob 
occurred. 

The water was covered with scum almost like a 
cobweb, and prismatic with grease. In it floated largo 
so 
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mosses of rotting weed, and against the posts of the 
bridges were swollen carcases of dead animals, ready to 
burst with the gases of putrefaction. Along its shores 
were heaps of indcscribablo filth, the phosphoretted 
smell from which told you of the rotting fish there, 
while the oyster-shells were like pieces of slate from 
their coating of filth and mud. In some parts the fluid 
was as red as blood from the colouring matter that 
poured into it fiom the recking leather dressers’ 
close by. 

The striking peculiarity of Jacob’s Island consisted 
in the wooden galleiics and sleeping rooms at the back 
of the houses overhanging the turbid flood. These were 
built upon piles, so that the place had positively the 
air of a Flemish sticet, flanking a sene r instead of a 
canal; while the little lickcty bridges that spanned 
l he ditches, and connected court with court, gave it the 
appearance of the Venice of drains. At some parts of 
the stream whole rooms had been built out, so that the 
houses on opposite sides nearly touched one another; 
and there, with the very stench of death arising through 
the boards, human beings slept night after night, until 
the last sleep of all came upon them years before its 
time. Searce a house but yellow linen was hanging to 
dry over its ru$e balustrade of staves, or else they were 
run oat on a long oar where the sulphur-coloured clothes 
fluttered flag-fashion over the waters, and you were 
startled not to see their form and colour reflected in the 
putrid ditch beneath. 

* -At the back of every house that boasted a square foot 
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or two of outlet — nnd the majority bad none at all — 
were pig-etics. In front waddled ducks, while cooks and 
hens scratched at i he cinder heaps beside them. Indeed, 
the creatures that fattened on offal were the only 
living things that seemed to flourish there. 

The inhabitants themselves showed in their faoes 
the poisonous influence of tho mephitic air they breathed. 
Either their skins were white, like parchment, telling of 
tho impaired digestion, the languid circulation, and the 
coldness of the cuticle peculiar to persons suffering 
from chronic poisoning, or else their cheeks were 
flushed hectically, and their eyes glassy, showing the 
wasting fever and general decline of the bodily func- 
tions. The brown earth-like complexion of others, and 
their sunken eyes, made to look even more hollow 
from the dark areoliB round them, told you that tho 
sulphuretted hydrogen of the atmosphere iu which they 
lived had been absorbed into the blood, while a few 
were remarkable for the watery eyeballs exhibiting 
that increased secretion of tears which is so peculiar to 
those who are exposed to the exhalations of hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Nor was this to be wondered at, when the whole air 
reeked with the stench of rotting animal and vegetable 
matter; for the experiments of Professor Donovan have 
shown that a rabbit with only its body enclosed* in a 
-bladder filled with sulphuretted hydrogen, and allowed 
to breathe freely, will die iu ten minutes* Thdoard 
also has proved that one eight-hundredth part of this 
gaa in the atmosphere is sufficient to destroy a deg, 
a a 8 
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while one tuo-huudivd-ard-fiflieth will kill a horse. 
Dr. Alfred Swaype Taylor, too, in his book on poisons, 
assures us that the men who were engaged in excavating 
the Thames Tunnel suffered severely during the work 
from the presence of this gas. “By respiring this 
atmosphere/' he says, “ the strongest and most robust 
men were, in the course of a few months, reduced to a 
state of extreme exhaustion, and died. They became 
emaciated, and fell into a state of low fever, accompanied 
by delirium. In one case that I saw/' he adds, "the 
face of the man was pale, the lips of a violet huo, the 
eyes sunk and dark all round, and the whole muscular 
system flabby and emaciated.” 

To give the reader some idea as to the extent with 
which the air of Jacob’s Island was formerly charged, 
it will be sufficient to say that a silver spoon of which 
we caught sight in one of the least wretched dwellings 
was positively chocolate-coloured by the action of the 
sulphur on the metal. 

On approaching the tidal ditch from the Neckinger 
Hoad, the shutters of the house at the corner were shut 
up from top to bottom. Our intelligent and obliging 
guide, Dr. Martin, of the Registrar's Office, informed 
us that a girl was lying dead there from cholera, and 
that but very recently another victim had fallen in the 
house-adjoining it. 

This was the beginning of the tale of death ; for the 
tidal ditch was Ailed up to this very point. Here, 
however, its putrefying waters were left to mingle their 
poison with the 267 cubic feet of air that each man 
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daily takes into his lungs, and this was generally the 
spot where the pestilence commenced its ravages. 

As wc walked down George Row, our informant told 
us tluit at the comer of London Street he could see a 
short time back as many os nine houses in which there 
were one or two persons lying dead of the pholera at 
the same time ; and yet there could not have been more 
than a dozen tenements visible from the spot. 

Wc crossed the bridge and spoke to one of the inmates. 
In answer to our question she told us that she was 
never well. Indeed, the Figns of the deadly influence of 
the place were painted in the earthy complexion of the 
woman. "Neither I nor my children know what 
health is,” said she. “ But what is one to do ? Wo 
must live where our bread is ! I’ve tried to let the 
house, and put a bill up, but canr.ot get any one to 
take it.” 

From this spot we were led to narrow close courts, 
where the sun never shone, and the air seemed almost 
as stagnant and putrid as the ditch wc had loft behind. 
The blanched cheeks of the people that now came out 
to 6tare at us were white as vegetables grown in the 
dark; and as we stopped to look down the alley our 
informant told us thnt tho place teemed with children, 
and that if a showman’s drum were only-beard to b&t 
they would swarm liko bees at the sound of A g&ng. 

Tho houses were mostly inhabited by "com runners,” 
"coal porters,” and "longshore-men,” getting a pre- 
carious living— earning as much sometimes as 12*. a day, 
and then for weeks doing nothing. 
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By this way we reached a dismal Btack of hovels 
Jailed by a strange incongruity Pleasant Row. Inquir- 
ing of one of the inmates, we were informed that the 
lodgers were quite comfortable now ! " The stench had 
been somewhat removed; ” said the woman, and we were 
invited to step into the back yard as evidence of the fact. 

We did so ; the boards bent under our feet, and the 
air in the cellar-yard was foetid to positive nausea. 

As we left the house a child sat nursing a dying, half- 
comatose baby on the door-steps. The skin of its little 
arms, instead of being plumped out with health, was 
loose and creased like au old crone’s, and it had a flabby, 
monkey-like shrive! about it, rather than the character 
of human cuticle. The almost jaundiced colour of the 
child’s skin, its half-paralysed limbs, and comparative 
state of stupor^ told it was suffering from the general 
blood-poisoning of the locality. At the end of this row 
our friend informed us that the last house on cither side 
was never free from fever. 

Continuing our course we reached "The Folly,” 
another street so narrow that the names and traded of 
the shopmen were painted on boards that stretohed across 
the thoroughfare. We were here stopped by our com- 
panion in front of a bouse “ to let.” The building was 
as cramped and unlike a human habitation as the wooden 
houses in a child’s box of toys. 

"In this house,” said our friend, "when the scarlet 
fever was raging in the neighbourhood, “ the barber Who 
was living here suffered fearfully from it, and no sooner 
did the man get well of this than he in seised with 
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(j pbus, and scarcely had he recovered from the first 
attack of that, than he was struck down a second time 
with the same terrible disease. Since theu he has lost 
his child from cholera, and at this moment his wife is 
in the workhouse suffering from the same affliction. 

" The only wonder was that they are not all dead \ for 
as the barber sat at his meals in his small shop, if he put 
his hand against the wall behind him, it would be 
covered with tho soil of his neighbour’s privy, sopping 
through the wall.” 

Wc then journeyed on to London Street, down which 
the tidal ditch continues its course. At No. 1 in this 
sheet the cholera first appeared in 1832, and spread up 
it with fearful virulence ; but in 1810 it appeared at the 
opposite end of tho thoroughfare, and ran down with like 
severity. 

As we now passed along the reeking banks of the 
sewer, the sun shone upon a narrow slip of the water. 
In tho bright light it appeared the colour of strong grCen 
tea, and positively looked as solid as black marble in 
the shadow. Indeed, it was more like watery mud than 
muddy water, and yet we were assured this was the only 
water the wretched inhabitants had to drink. 

As we gazed in horror at the pool, we saw drains and 
sewers emptying their filthy contents into it, we saw a 
whole tier of doorless privies in the open road, common 
to men and women, built over it, we beard backet after 
bucket of filth splash into it, and the limbs of the 
vagrant boys bathing in it, .seemed, by pure force of 
contest, white as Parian marble. 
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And yet as we stood gazing in horror at the fluvial 
sewer, we saw a child from one of the galleries opposite 
lower a tin can with a rope, to All a large backet that 
stood beside her. 

In each of the rude and rotten wooden balconies, 
indeed, that hung over the stream, the self-same bucket 
was to be seen in which the inhabitants were wont to 
put the mucky liquid to stand, so that they might after 
it had been left to settle for a day or two, skim the fluid 
from the solid particles of tilth und pollution whioh con- 
stituted the sediment. 

In this wretched place we were taken to a house where 
au infant lay dead of the cholera. We asked if they 
j wily did drink the water? The answer was, "They 
were obliged to drink the ditch unless they could beg or 
thieve a pailful of the real Thames.” 

w But have you spoken to your landlord about having 
it laid on to you ?" “ Yes, sir, and he sayB he'll do it; 
but we know him better than to believe him.” “ Why, 
sir,” cried another woman, who had shot out from an 
adjoining room, “ he wont even give us a little white- 
wash, though we tell him we’ll willingly do the work 
ourselves. And look here, sir,” she added, "all the 
tiles have fallen off, and the rain pours down on our head 
like a shower-bath.” 

We had scarcely left the house when a bill caught our 
eye announcing that “ This Valuable Estate was to 
be Sold 111 ” 

From this spot we crossed a little shaky bridge in 
Proridenoe Buildings, a peninsula set in sewers. Here 
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in front of the house wore small gardens that A table- 
cloth would have covered. Still, the one dahlia that 
hero raised its round red head made it a happier and 
brighter place. Never was colour so grateful to the eye. 
All we had looked at had been so dark and dingy, and 
had smelt so much of churchyard clay, that this little 
patch of beauty was brighter than even an oasis in the 
desert. 

Here a herd of children came out and stared at us 
like sheep. One child our guide singled out from the 
rest. She had the complexion of tawed leather, and 
her bright glassy eyes were sunk so far back in her 
head that they looked more like lights Bhining tbtongh 
the hollow sockets of a skull than a living countenance, 
and her bones seemed ready to start through the thin 
layer of skin. 

We were told she had had the cholera twioe. Her 
father was dead of it. “ But she wont die, sir,” said a 
woman, addressing us. 11 Ah 1 if 6he’d only had plenty 
of victuals, and been brought up less hardy, she would 
have been dead and buried long ago. And hete't 
another/' she added, pushing forward a long, thin woman 
in rusty black. ,f Why, I\e knowed her eat as nradi 
ns a quartern loaf at one meal, and you oan’t fatten her 
nohow.” Upon this there was a laugh ; but in the 
woman's bloodless oheeks and blue lips we saw that she, 
like the rest, was wasting away from the influenoe Of 
the charnel-like atmosphere around her. 

The last plage we went to was in Joiners’-court, with 
four wooden houses in it, in whioh there had lately been 
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as many as five cases of cholera. In front the poor 
souls, as if knowing by an instinct that plants were 
given to purify the atmosphere, had pulled up the paving 
stones before their dwellings, and planted a few stocks 
here and there in the rich black mould beneath. 

At the first house we went to a wild shock -headed boy 
shot out in answer to our knock, and putting his hand 
across the doorway, stood there to prevent our entrance. 
Our friend asked if he could go in and sec the state of 
the drainage. " No ; ’taiut convenient,” was the sharp 
answer, and the door was slammed in our companion’s 
face. 

In the next house the poor inmate was only too glad 
to meet with any one ready to sympathize with her tuf. 
ferings. We were taken up inio a room where wo weio 
assured she had lived for nine years. The window was 
within four feet of a high wall, at the foot of which, till 
very recently, ran the open common sewer. The apart- 
ment was so dark that it was several minutes before we 
could see anything within it, and there was a smell of 
must and dry-rot that told of damp and imperfect venti- 
lation. Here, as usual, wc heard stones that made one’s 
blood curdle concerning the cruelty of those from whom 
they rented the sties called dwellings. They had begged 
for pure water to be laid on, and the rain to be stopped 
out, and the answer for eighteen years had been that the 
lease was just at an end. 

n Th*5y knows it's handy for a man's work," chimed in 
the neighbours one and all, "and that’s tho reason why 
they imposes on us so." 
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Tliis, indeed, seemed to us to be the special evil. 
Out of the health, comfort, and even lives of these poor 
souls, petty capitalists reap a small independence ; and 
until the poor are rescued from the fangs of such mer- 
cenary hunks, there is but little hope either for their 
physio&l or moral welfare. 

The extreme lassitude and deficient energy of both 
body and mind induced by the mephitic vapours they 
continually inhale leads them — we may say forces them 
— to seek an unnatural stimulus in the gin-shop. In- 
deed, the publicans of Jacob's Island drive even a more 
profitable trade than the landlords themselves. 

What wonder, then, since debility is one of the pre- 
disposing conditions of cholera, that the impaired diges- 
tive functions, the languid circulation, and the mental 
depression produced by the continual inhalation of such 
an atmosphere — together with the cold, damp houses, 
unprovided with cither drains or water — and, above all, 
the quenching of the thirst and cooking of the food with 
nothing better than tho filthy liquid supplied by the 
great tidal ditch of Bermondsey— should have made 
Jacob's Island but thirty years ago notorious as the 
Jcssore of England* 
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“AND YE SHALL WALK IN SILK 
ATTIUE,” 

on, 

HOW TIIE POOR SHEEP ARE PASTURED IN 
SPITALI'IKLDS. 

The term Spilalfields at an eaily peiiotl of the history 
of London designated the suhuiban meadows situated 
between the ancient highway of Bishopsgate Street and 
the High Street of Whitechapel. In the year 1197, 
one Walter Brune, a citizen ot London, founded in these 
fields a large hospital for poor brethren of the order of 
St. Austin; hence the surrounding pasture* wore called 
Hospital fields, and ultimately “ Spitalfields." This 
district was formerly one of the hamlets of the ancient 
manor of Stebon Heath, now called Stepney. 

In 1740, according to the Act of Parliament for moling 
it a distinct parish, and erecting a parish church, the 
hamlet contained only 1800 houses and 15,000 people. 
The population in 1841 was, in round numbers, 74,000, 
and the number of inhabited houses just upon 12,000, or 
very nearly seventeen houses to each aora. The average 
numUfer of houses per acre throughout London is 5*5, 
so that eaoh acre of ground has twelve more houses 
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built upon iX than is tisu'.l in the metropolis. From 
this we should naturally infer that the generality of 
tenements in this district would be of a small and low- 
rented character, and accordingly we find from the re* 
turns of Mr. Bestow and the other parish officers that the 
number of houses rated under £01, was about 11,200 out 
of the 11,700 and odd existing in that locality. Henoe, 
we see the truth of the remaik, that there is no parish in 
or about London where there is such a mass of low- 
rented houses. 

"The houses of the weavers,” says Dr. Gavin, in his 
valuable " Sanitary Rarabhngp,” "generally consist of 
two rooms on the giound floor and a workroom above. 
The workioom always has a large window for the ad- 
mission of light during their long hours of Bedeutary 
labour.” Whole streets of such houses, indeed, abound 
in Bethnal Green, where the gi eater part of the popu- 
lation is mado up of weavers. There are some, but not 
a great number of dwellings consisting of one room only* 
Suoh houses are always of the worst description. With n 
very few exceptions, tho dwellings of the poor are desti- 
tutc of those stiuctural conveniences common to the 
better classes of houses. There arc never any places set 
aside for receiving conls ; dustbins to hold the vefuae of 
the houses are exceedingly rare, and cupboards and closets 
are altogether unknown. Thore are never anysinks, and 
the fire-places are constructed without the slightest re- 
gard to the convenience or comfort of the inmates." 

The history of weaving in Spitalfields is interesting, 
and tends to elucidate several of the habits existing' he 
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this day among the olass. Upon the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685, numerous French artizans left 
their native country, and took refuge in the neighbour- 
ing states. King James II. encouraged these settlers, 
and King William III. published a proclamation, dated 
April 25, 1689, for the encouraging of the French Pro- 
testants to transport themselves into this kingdom, 
promising them his royal protection, and “to render 
their living here comfortable and easy to them.” 

For a considerable time the population of Spitalfiolds 
might be considered as exclusively French; that lan- 
guage was universally spoken, and even within the 
memory of persons now living, their religious rites were 
performed in French, in chapels erected for that purpose. 

The weavers were formerly almost the only botanists 
in the metropolis, and their love of flowers to this day is 
a strangely marked characteristic of the class. 

Some years back, ,we are told, they passed their leisure 
hours, and generally the whole family dined on Sundays 
at the little gardens round the environs of London, 
now mostly built upon. Not long ago there was an 
Entomological Society, and they were amongst the moit 
diligent entomologists in the kingdom. 

Their tastes, though far less general than formerly, 
still continue to be u type of the class. There was at 
one time & Mathematical Society, an Historical Society, 
and a Floricultural Society, all maintained by the opera- 
tive Bilk-weavers, and the celebrated Dollond, the inventor 
of the achromatic telescope, was a weaver ; so, too, wero 
Simpson and Edwards, the mathematicians, before they 
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were taken from the loom into the employ of the Govern- 
ment to teaoh mathematics to the cadets at Woolwich 
and Chatham. 

Such were the Spitalfield weavers at the beginning of 
the present century, possessing tastes and following pur- 
suits, the refinement and intelligence of which would be 
an honour and grace to the artisan of the present day, 
but which shone out with a double lustre at a time when 
the amusements of society were almost of a gross and 
brutalizing kind. 

The weaver of our own timo, however, though far 
above the ordinary artisan, both in refinement and in- 
tellect, falls far short of the weaver of former yeare. 

Of the impoitance of the silk trade, as a braneh of 
manufacture to the country, v e may obtain some idea from 
the estimate of the total value of the produce, drawn up 
by Mr. McCulloch “ with great care,” as he tells us, 
4f from the statements of intelligent practical men in all 
parts of the country, conversant with the trade, and well 
able to form an opinion on it.” The total amount of 
wages paid in the year 1836 (“ since when,” he sayi, 
“ the circumstances have changed but little,”) was up- 
wards of 3,700,000/.; the total number of bonda em- 
ployed, 200,000 ; the interest on capital, wear, tear, &c., 
2,600,000/.; and the estimated total value of the silk 
manufacture of Great Britain, 10,480,000/. 

Now, according to the census of the weavers of the 
Spitalfielde district, taken at the time of the Govern- 
ment inquiry in 1838, and which appears to be con- 
sidered by the weavers themselves of a generally aomtfate 
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character, the number of looms at work was 9000 and 
odd, while those unemployed were not quite 1000. But 
every two of the looms employed would occupy five 
hands, so that the total number of hands at work on 
the silk manufacture in S pi tal fields at that date must have 
been more than double the number above cited, or about 
20,000. This would show that they were then engaged 
in producing nearly one-tenth of the silk goods manu- 
factured throughout Great Britain ; and hence the total 
value of tlic productive power of the district must have 
been upwards of one million of money, and the amount 
paid in wages 370,000/. per annum. 

Now, fiom inquiiies made amongst the operatives 
6ome years back, 1 found that there had been a deprecia- 
tion in the value of their labour to the extent of 1 5 to 20 
per cent, since the year above mentioned ; so that at this 
rate the total amount paid in wages to the Spitalfields 
weavers would have been between 300,000/. and 320,000/. 
per annum. 

According to Mr. McCulloch's estimate, the average 
woge in 1837 would have been 18/. 10*. a year each 
man, or a fraction more than 7s. a week; whereaB, about 
ten years after that date, the weekly earnings had fullcn 
to as little as 5*. 6 d. for each of the hands employed. 

This appears to #gree with a printed statement put 
forward by the weavers themselves, wherein it is affirmed 
that " the average weekly earnings of the silk weavers in 
1824, including the whole body of the operatives em- 
ployed, as well as partially employed and unemployed, 
were Ui. 6d. Deprived of legislative protection," they 
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Biy, “there is now no means of readily ascertaining the 
average weekly earnings of the whole body of employed 
mid unemployed operative silk weavers ; but according 
to the best approximation to an average which con be 
made, the usual gains each week amount for the entire 
opculivc poition of the hade, employed and unemployed,, 
to but 4*. 9d.” Hence it would appeal that the estimate 
before given of 5*. Gd. for the weekly avciage wages of 
those employed regulaily throughout the year is not fur 
from the truth. It may, therefore, be safely asserted that 
the opeiative silk wcavcis, as a body, obtain 50,000/. 
worth less food, clothing, and comfort per annum than 
what they did m the year 1839. 

Now let us see what was the state of the weaver in 
that year, os dotailod by the Government report, so that 
we may bo the better able to oomprekend what his con- 
dition must be at present. 

“ Mr. Thomas Heath, of No. 8, Pedley Street," says 
the Blue llook of 1839, “ has been represented by many 
persons as one of the most skilful workmen in Spital* 
fields. He handed in about forty samples of figured silk 
done by him, and they appear exceedingly beautiful. 
This weaver also gavo a minute and detailed aeoount of 
all bis earnings for 430 weeks, being upwards of eight 
years, with the names of the bouses and the fabrics at 
which he had been engaged. The sum of the gross 
earnings for 430 weeks is 822/. 3s. 4<J., being about 
11 H 15*.— a week. He estimates haca p ea sta 
(for ijuiU-windiag, picking, &o.) at 4&, which would 
leave 1 ; U net wages; but take the expenses atj9^^ 

H H 

i 
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his earnings are still only 11*. 6 d. He states his wife's 
earnings at about 3*. per week. He gives the following 
remarkable evidence: — Have you any children? No; 
I had two, but they are both dead, thanks bo to God I 
Do you express,satis faction at the death of y onr children ? 
1 do I I thank God for it. I am relieved from the 
burden of maintaining them, and thqy. poor dear ciei- 
tures, are relieved from the troubles of this mortal life." 

If this, then, wus the condition and feeling of one of 
the most skilful workmen ten years ago, earning 1 H. f></. 
per week, and when it was proved in evidence by Mr. 
Cole that 8*. Qd. per week waB the average net gains of 
twenty plain weavers, what must bo the condition and 
feeling of the weaver now that wages havo fallen from 
15 to 20 per cent, since that period ? 

I will now proceed to give the result of my own 
inquiries into the subject; though, before doing so, it 
might be as well to make the reader acquainted with the 
precautions adopted to arrive at a fair and an unbiassed 
estimate of the feelings and condition of tho workmen in 
the trade. 

In the first place, having put myself into communica- 
tion with the surgeon of the district, and one of the 
principal and most intelligent of the operatives, it was 
agnsed among us that we should go to a certain street 
and visit the first six weavers’ houses that we eamo to. 
Accordingly we made the best of our way to the place* 

The houses were far above the average abodes of the 
Reavers, the street being wide and airy, and the dwell- 
iqgB open at the back, with gardens filled with many- 
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coloured dahlias. The “ long lights/' as the attic win- 
dows stretching the whole length of the houses are 
technically termed, showed that almost the entire street 
was occupied by weavers. 

As we entered the thoroughfare, a conl-eart, with a 
chime of bells above the horse’s collar, went jingling past 
us. Another circumstance peculiar to the place was the 
absence of children. In such a street, had the labour of 
the young been less valuable, the gutters and the door- 
steps would have swarmed with juveniles. 

We knocked at the door of the first house, and re- 
questing permission to speak with the workman on the 
subject of his trade, were all three ushered up a steep 
staircase, and, through a trap m the floor, into the 
‘ shop.” This was a long, narrow apartment, with a 
u indow back and front, extending the entire length of 
the house, running from one end of thp room to the other. 

The man' was the ideal of his class— a short spare figure, 
with a thin face and sunken checks. In the room were 
three looms and some spinning-wheels, at one of which 
sat boy winding “ quills . 11 Working at a loom was 9 
plump, pleasant-looking girl, busy making "plain goods / 1 
Along the windows on each side were ranged small pots 
of fuchsias, with their long scarlet drops swinging gently 
backwards and forwards as the room shook with^tke 
clatter of the looms. 

The man was a velvet- weaver. He was making a drab 
velvet fdr coat-collars. We sat down on a Wooden chair 
beside him, and talked as he worked. He told ns he was 
to ftftVe $*. Q4, per yard for the fabric, and that heahhlri 
h 11 2 
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make about half a yard a day. They were six in family, 
he Eaid, and he had three looms at work. Ho got from 
20#. to 25#. weekly for the labour of five of them, and that 
only when they were all employed. But one loom is gene- 
rally out of work, waiting for ficsh “ cane.” TJp to 1821 
the price for the same woik us he was then doing was 
6#. a yard. The reduction, he was convinced, arose from 
the competition in the trade, and one master cutting 
under the other. “The workmen were obliged / ** he 
added, " to take the low prices, because they had not the 
means to hold out, and they knew that if they didn’t 
accept the work others would. There are always plenty 
of weavers uiH’inploj ed ; and the cause of that is owing 
to lowness of prices, and the people being compelled to 
do double the quantity of work that they used to in 
order to live. I have made a stand against the lowness 
of prices,” he went on, “ and have lost my work through 
refusing to take the sum named. Circumstances compel 
us to take it at last. The cupboard gets low and the 
landlord comes lor his weekly rent. The toasters are all 
trying to undersell one another, They never will advance 
Wages. ' Go, get my neighbour to do it/ each says, 
* rad then I’ll advance.’ It’s been 'a continuation of 
reduction for the last six-and-twenty years, and a con- 
tinuation of suffering for us just as long. Never a mouth 
passes hitt what you hear of something being lowered. 
Manufacturers may be divided into two classes— those 
who care for their men’* comfort and welfare, and those 
who care for none hut themselves. In the work of 
#dttctfen certain houses take the lead, taking advantage 
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of the least depression to offer the workmen less wages. 
It's useless talking about French goods. Why, w,e’vo 
driven the French out of the market in silk for umbrellas 
and parasols ; but the people are a-starving while they’re 
diiviug of ’em out.” 

A little while back this man had only one loom at 
work for eight poisons to subsist upon, and he lived by 
making away wilh his clothes. Labour is so low, ho 
told me, he couldn’t affoid to send his children to school. 
He only sends them of a Sunday, for he can’t spare the 
little things on a work-a-day. 

At the next house the man took rather a more gloomy 
view of his calling He was at work ut brown silk for 
umbrellas. His wife woiked when she was able, hut she 
was nursing a sick child. He had made the same work 
as he was engaged upon at a shilling a yard not six 
months ago. He was to have 10*/. for it, and he didn’t 
know that there might not be another penny taken off 
next time. 

M Weavers were all a-getting poorer, and masters all 
a-getting country houses. His master lmd been a-losing 
terrible, he said, and yet he’d just taken a mansion ont of 
town. They only give you work just to oblige you, as am 
act Of charity, and not to do themselves any good. Oh, 
no 1° He works fifteen honrs and often more. Wfrett he 
knocks off at ten at night, he leaves the lights up *11 
round him) for many go on till eleven. Alt ho knows 
is he can't. Thoso who work half through themgbfc 
bio pooMseed of greater strength than he has, In f$0 
dead of night ho can always see quo light somewbeae 
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— its some man “on the finish/' He wakes at five, 
and even thfii he can hear the looms going. Low 
prices ariso entirely from competition amongst the 
masters. The umbrella silk he was making would most 
likely be charged a guinea. What would sixpence extra on 
that be to the purchaser? and yet tha extra sixpence would 
be three or four shillings a week to him, and go a 
long way towaids his rent. Isn't exactly able to tell 
what is the cause of the depression ; “ I only knows I 
suffers from it— ay, that 1 do ! I do! and have severely 
for some time,” said the man, stiiking the silk before him 
with his clenched fist. “ The man that used to make 
this here is dead and bin ied ; he died of the cholera. He 
had llrf. for what I get lOtf. What it will be next, 
God only knows, and I’m sure I don't care — it can’t be 
much worse/’ “ Mary/' said lie to bis wife, as slio sat 
blowing the fire while the dying infant lay motionless in 
her lap, " how much leg of beef do we use ? four pound 
ain't it, in the week, and three pound of fiank on Sunday, 
lucky to get that, too, eh ? and that’s among half-a-dozen 
of us. Now, I should like a piece of roast beef with 
potatoes under it, but I shall never taste that again. 
And yet," 6aid he, with a savage chuckle, “that there 
iixpenoe on this umbrella would just do it. But what's 
tbit to the people ? What's it to them if we starve?— 
aid there is many at the game just now, I can tell you. 
If we-could depend upon a constancy of work, and get a 
good price, why we should be happy men ; but I'm sure 
I don’t know whether I shall get any more work when my 
' Dane's ' out. My children I'm quite disheartened about. 
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They must turn out into the world somewhere, but where 
Heaven only knows. I often bother myself over that 
more than my father bothered himself over me. What’s 
to become of us all ? What’s to become of us all— nine 
thousand of us heie, besides wives and children— I can’t 
say.” 

These tuo specimens of the class will give the reader 
some conception ns to the feelings and state of the rest 
of the weavers in the same street. In all there was 
the same want of hope, the same doggedness and half 
indifference as to their fate. All agreed in referring their 
misery to the spirit of competition on the part of the 
masters — tho same umveisal desire to “cut under. 11 
They all spoke most bitteily of ono manufacturer in par- 
ticular, and attributed to him the ruin of the trade. 

One weaver said he was anxious to get to America, 
and not stop “in this infernal country,” for he 
could see the objeot of the Government was the starva- 
tion of the labouring classes. “If you was to come 
round here of a Sunday,” said he, addressing himsdf to 
us, “you'd Heai’ the looms going all about; they’re 
obliged to do it or starve. There’6 no rest for us now* 
Formerly I lived in a house worth 40/. a-yeor, and 
now I’m obliged to put up with this damnable dog-hole. 
Every year bad is getting worse in our trade, and in 
others a 9 well. What’s life to me? — Labour! labour 1 
labour l*-and for what ? Why, for less and less food etfeiy ' 
month. Ah, but the people can’t bear it much lo&g&l 
flesh and blood and bones must rise against it before hjng.^ 
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Having, then, seen and heard the opinions of six of the 
operatives taken piomiscuously, I was desirous of being 
placed in a position to study different classes of the 
same trade. I wished to be placed in communication 
with some of the workmen who were known to entertain 
violent political opinions. I was anxious, also, to be allowed 
to see weaveis who were characterized by the possession of 
such tastes as formcily distinguished the class. Unfor- 
tunately, however, although I w'as kindly taken to the 
houses of two or thicc individuals ol known scientific 
tastes and acqunements, the pai lies weie all absent 
from their homes. 

I was conducted, however, in the evening, to a 
tavern where sevcial weaveis who advocated the 
opinion of the People’s Charter were in the habit of 
assembling, and found the room half full, and imme- 
diately proceeded to explain to them the object of my 
visit, telling them that I intended to make notes of 
whatever they might communicate to mo with a view 
to publication. After a short consultation amongst 
themselves, they told me that in their opinion the 
primary cause of the depression of the prices amongst 
the weavers was the want of the suffrage. " We con- 
sider that labour is unrepresented in the House of 
Commons, and being unrepresented, that the capitalist 
and the landlord have it all their own way. Prioes have 
gone down amongst the weavers since 1824 more than 
one-half; so that, in order to live, the boom of labour 
bite been lengthened in proportion. The weavers now 
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generally work one- third longer than * formerly, aud 
for less.” 

“I know two instances,” said one person, "where 
tho weavers have to work fiom ten in the morning till 
twelve at night, and then they only get meat once 
a week. The average time for labour before 1824 woe 
ten hours a day; now it is fourteen. In 1821 there wore 
about 14,000 bands employed, getting at an average 
14#. 6J. a week, nud now there are 9000 hands 
employed, getting at an average only 4#. 0 il. a week, and 
that at increased hours of labour. This depreciation we 
attribute, not to Rny decrease in tho demand for Bilk 
goods, but to foreign and home competition. We 
believe that tho foreign competition brings us into colli- 
sion with the foieign workman ; and it is. impossible for 
us to compete with him at the present rate of English 
taxation. As regards home competition, we are of 
opinion that, from the continued desire on the part of 
each trader to undersell tho other, the workman has 
ultimately to suffer. We think there is a desire on the 
part of every manufacturer to undersell the other, and so 
to get an oxtra amount of trade into his own hands, att<L 
make a large and rapid fortune thereby. The public, 
we are satisfied, do not derive any benefit from this 
extreme competition. It is only a few individuals, who 
are termed by the trade slaughterhouse men* Utoy 
alone leap any benefit from the system, and the public 
gain no advantage whatever by the depreciation in ottr 
« rates of wages* It is our firm conviction, that if Mm 
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continue as at present, the fate of the working man 
must be pauperism, crime, or death.” 

It was growing late ; and, as I was anxious to see 
some case of destitution in the trade which might be 
taken as a fair average of the condition of the second or 
third-rate workman, I lequested my guide, before I 
quitted the district, to conduct me to some such indi* 
vidual if it were possible at that hour. He took mo 
towards Shoreditch; and, on reaching a narrow back 
street, he stopped opposite a three-storied bouse to see 
whether there was still a light shining through the 
long window in tbo attic. By the flickering shadows, 
the candle seemed to be dying cut. My guide thought, 
however, that wc might venture to knock. We did so, 
und in the silent street the noise echoed from house to 
honse; but no one came. We knocked again, still 
louder. A third time, and louder still we clattered at 
the door. A voice from the cellar demanded to know 
whom we wanted. He told us to lift the latch of the 
■treet door. We did so, and it opened. 

The passage looked almost solid in the darkness. My 
^aide groped his way by the staircase wall, bidding me 
follow him* 1 did as bidden, and reached the stain. 

“ Keep away from the banisters,” said my companion, 
“as they are rather rotten* and might give way.” I 
oluUg dose to the wall, and we groped our way to the 
seeond floor, where the light shone through the dosed 
door, in one long luminous line. At last we gain the top 
landing, and knocking, were told to enter. 
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,f Oh, Billy, is that you ?” sa’d an old man, pitting op 
and looking through the curtains of a turn-up bedstead. 
“Here Tilly,” he continued, to a girl who was still 
dressed, “ got another lamp and hang it up again 1 the 
loom, and give the gentleman a chair.” A backless seat 
was placed at the foot of the weaver’s bedstead ; and when 
the lamp was lighted I never beheld so strange a scene. 

In the room were three large looms. From the head 
of the old weaver’s bedstead, a clothes-line extended to a 
loom opposite, and on it a few old ragged shirts and petti- 
coats were hanging to dry. Under the “pony” of 
another loom was stretched a second line, and more linen 
drying. Behind me, on the floor, was spread a bed, on 
which lay four boys— two with their heads in one direc- 
tion and two in another, for the more convenient stowage 
of the number. They were covered with old sacks and 
coats. Beside the bed of the old man was a mattress on 
the ground without any covering, and the tick positively 
chocolate-colourcd with dirt. 

"Ah, Billy, I’m so glad to see you,” said the old 
weaver to my companion ; “ I’ve been dreadful bad, 
nearly dead, with the cholera. 1 was took dreadful about 
one o’clock in the morning; just the time the good 
’ooman down below were taken. What agony I suffered 
to be sate ! I hope to God you may never have it I've 
known four hundred die about here in fourteen daj% I 
couldn't Work ! oh, no ! It took all the use of my 
strength from me, as if I’d been on a sick be&dov 
months. And how ' I lived I oan't tell. .. To eey.tbe 
truth, I wanted— suoh as I never ought to want— I wanted 
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for common necessaries. T got round as well as I 
could ; but how I did it I don't know. God knows ; I 
don’t, that’s true enough. I hadn’t got any monoy to 
buy anything. Why, there’s seven on us — yes, there’s 
seven on us, all dependent on weaving here— nothing 
else. What was four shillings a yaid is paid one 
and nine now, so I leaves you to judge, sir; ain’t it, 
Billy? My woik stopped for seven days, and aB I 
was laming my boy, his stopped too, and we had 
nothing to live upon. I pawned my things — and shnll 
never get ’em again — to buy some broad, tea, and 
Bugar for my young ones there. Oh ! its like a 
famine m these parts just now, among the people, now 
they’re getting well. It’s no use talking about tho 
parish ; you might as well talk to a wall. There was 
hardly anybody well just round ulout here, from the 
hack of Shoreditch Church, you may say, to Swan 
Street. The prices of weving is so low that we'ro 
ashamed to say what it is; because it’s the means of 

pnlling down other people’s wages and other trades. 

Why, to tell you the truth, you must needs suppose 

that Is. 0 d. a yard ain’t much, and eomo of the 

masters is so cruel that they gives no more than* Is. 8rf. 
a yard. Wretched is their condition 1 The people is 
a being brought ty that state of destitution that many say 
it’sablessing from the Almighty when it comes to their 
time to be took from the world. They lose all love of 
country— yes, and all hopes ; and they prays to bo tortured 
bo longer. Why, want ie common to a hundred families 
dads here to-morrow morning ; and this it is to have 
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cheap Bilks. I should like to ask a question here, as I sees 
yon a wilting, sir. When is the people of England to 
see that there big loaf they was promised— that's it — the 
people wants to know when they're to have it? I’m suro 
if the ladies who wears what we makes, or tho Queen of 
England herself, was to see our state, she’d never let her 
subjects suffer such privations in u land of plenty. Yes, 
I was com foi table in '21. I kept a good little house, 
and I thought, as my joung ones growed up, why, 
1 thought I should be eomfoi tulle in my old age. 
I touhl live by my labour then; but now, why it's 
wi etched in the e\tiemc. Then I'd a nice little 
gulden and some nice tulips for my hobby when my 
work was done. There they lay, up in my old hat 
now. As for ammnl food, why it's a stranger to us. 
Once a week, maybe, we gets a taste of it, but that's 
a havd struggle; and many families don’t have it 
once a month. A jint wc never sees. Oh, it's too 
bad 1 There’s se\ en on us here in this room ; but 
it's a very large room to some weavers’ — their's ain't 
half the size of this here. The weavers is in general five 
or six, all living and noiking in the same room. 
ThereV four on us here in this bed— one head to foot, 
oue at our back along the bolster, and me and nty wife'' 
side by side; and there's four on 'em over there; my 
brother Tom makes up the other one. There's a* nice 
state in a Christian land t How many do you think 
lives in this house? Why, twenty-three mortal souls 1 
Oh! ain't it too bad? But the people is frightenfett to 
Say how bad they’re off, for fear of their deleters, and ' 
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losing their work ; bo they keeps it to themselves, poor 
creatures ! But oh, there's many a one wuss than we 
are. Many’s gone to the docks, and Bome’s turned 
costermongers ; but none goes stealing, or a sojciing, t hut 
I hears of. They goes out to get a loaf oi biead. Oh, 
it’s a shocking scene ! I can’t say what my thoughts 
is about the young ’uns. Why, yon Irwq ycr natural 
affection for ’em. It’s wretched in the eAtiemc to see 
one’s children want and not to be able to do to them as a 
parent ought ; and 1 say this ’ere after all you’ve heaul 
roe state — that the Government of my native land 
ought to interpose their powerful arm to put a stop to 
such things. Unless they do, civil stciety with us is all 
at an end. Everybody is becoming brutal — unnatural. 
Billy ! ju6l turn up that shelf now, and let the gentle- 
man see the beautiful fabrics we’re in the habit of pro- 
ducing, and then he shall say whether we ought to be 
in the filtby state wc arc. Just show the light, Tilly f 
That’s for ladies to wear, nnd adorn their figures with, 
and make ^heir selves handsome.” 

The fabric alluded towns an exquisite piece of maroon- 
coloured velvet, that, amidst all the squalor of the place, 
seemed marvellously beautiful, and it wqb a wonder' to 
find it unsoiled amidst the filth that surrounded it. 

" I say, juit tuvn it up, Billy, and show the gentle- 
man the back. That’s cotton, partly, you see, sir, just 
for the manufacturers to cheat the public with. All 
they want is to get a cheap article, and havo all the 
gold out of the poor working creatures they can. But 
Death, Billy, Death, gets all the gold out of them after 
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all 1 They’re playing a deep game, but; Death wins id 
the eud • Oh, whcu this here’s made known wont the 
manufacturers 1 id a way to find the public put up 
to then tricks 1 They’ve loweied the wages to that 
extent that ono would lnrdly believe the people would 
take out the work at such a price But what’s one to 
do? The childitn can't quite staive. Oh, no 1 Oh, 
no I’ 1 
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Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious Specimens, and Biographical Notes of Suc- 
cessful Advertisers By Hhnry Sampson Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 71 6 d 

AESOP’S FABLES TRANSLATED INTO HUMAN NATURE. 

By C H. Bennett. Crown ^to, ^4 Plates beautifully printed in Colours, with 
descriptive Text, cloth extra, gilt, 6 s 

“ For fun and frolic the new version of jEsop's Fables must bear away the palm 
There are plenty of grown-up children who like to be amused , and if this new ver- 
sion of old stones does not amuse them they must be very dull indeed, and their situa- 
tion one much to be commiserated "—Morning Post 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. The only Modern 
Edition which comprises the Complete Work. With numerous Additions, Emen- 
dations, and Improvements, by the Rev, B W. Ueatson and W. Ellis 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

AMUSING POETRY. A Selection from the Best Writers. Edited, 
with Preface, by Shirley Brooks. Fcap. Bvo, cloth, gilt edges, 31 6 d 
ANACREON. Translated by Thomas Moore, and Illustrated by 

the exquisite Designs of GiRODET Oblong 8vo, Etruscan gold and blue, iar. 6 a 

ARTEMUS WARD, COMPLETE.— The Works of Charles 

Farrsr Browne, better known as Aktemus Ward With fine Portrait, fac- 
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AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other Popular German Stories. 

Collected by Ludwig Bechstein With Additional 'lain by the Brothera 
Grimm, and 100 Illustrations by Kicktee Small 410, green and gold, 6 s. 6 U. , 
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home Account of the Origin and Progress of Printing By Ikosias Asile 
/ R S , I AS, late Keeper of Records in the lower of London Royal ato, 
half Roxburghe, with 33 Plates (some Coloured), price £1 i 5 r A few Large 
Paper copies royal folio, half Roxburghe, the Plates altogether unfolded, price 
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BARDSLEY’S OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES Their Souices 
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cloth extra 94 
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1 lutes, half Dioruc c gilt £$ 

BEAUTIFUL PICTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS A Gather- 
ing of Favourites from our Picture Galleries In Iwo Series Hie First Series 
including 1 xampks by Wiik 11 (.ham ami Iiinbr Milkham Landsebn, 
Mauise E M Ward, P kith. Sir Jmin Ciiukrt, Leslie, Ankdkii 
MarcisStonf Sir Not l Paton 1 akd t yi f 1 row e, Gavin ON kii. and 
Madox Pkowis Ihe Sicnsn c(iiiuniug litluree by AKMiaAt.F, Fabd, 
Good a 1 1, Hlmslfy Hok i i v, Marks, Niciioiis, Sir Noel Paton Pickers- 
nil, G Smith, Makcis Stine, Soiomon Straight, L M Ward, and 
Warren All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art Edited, withNuticci. 
of the Artists by Sydney Army i auk M A Price of each Series, imperial 4to, 
doth extra gilt und gilt edges, jii Er' u Volume u Complete in ittefif 

BELL’S (Sir Charles) ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION, as 

connected with the I me Arts Tifth Edition, with an Appendix on the Nervous 
System by At kxandnk Shaw Illustrated with 45 beautiful Engravings. Imp 
8vo, cloth ex ra gilt lfx 

BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

A New Pditiou, revued, with copious Index Two VoU., imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, £1 44 

' A writer who d "s equal honour to the LnjJikh clergy and to the English nation, 
and whose learning is to be equalled onl) by his moderation and impartiality 
Quarterly A 1 vin v 

BIOGRAPHICAL 6 CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF RECENT 

AND LIVING PAINTFKS AND LNGRAVbRS, both English and foreign 
Ba Hfniiv On 1 ns Being a Supplementary Volume to “ Bryan’s Dictionary ’ 
Imperial 8 vo, doth extra, iu, 
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“The Book of Ihel,' America, “ J lie Vision of the Dmghtus of Albion ’’ 
"The Mirrugc of H veu and Hell,’ “Furupe a Prophet) 1 Jciusalem,” 
"Milton ‘ Unzen,” The Son*, of Los, These Works wil be issued both 
coloured and plain [J H /< Natation 

"Blake is a real mmr 1 assure you md i most cvtnoriluury mm he is, if he 
still be living He is t h 1 lake whose mid d* signs iLrnmnmy a splendid edition 
of Blairs 1 Grave 1 H< paints ill water ml urs imr\ elloiis stringc pictures— 
visions of his brain — which he isseits I e I as sllii I hei have great merit 1 must 
look upon himas one of the most extraordinary persons of the age —Charles Lamu 
BLANC HAR D’S (Laman) POEMS JN ow fi,t t (jIIllIlcI 1 ditecLgi 

with i Lilt of tht Authoi (uitludiuu miiiitr i hill erto unpublished letter fr^pT 
I oid Li i ion, Lam n JJirkFNs, K i kiii I i« wnini , nid others), by Bianchahd 
Jkki oi B Crown bvo with i Vi^n ttc Puti ut, tlotli extra 91 
BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. 01, Ttn Thys Entertainment 
Translated into English, with Intiodurtion by Ihomas Wi ioht, Esq M A, 
FSA With l J orti ut and hioiiiAKtis h autiful Copperplates Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, gilt 71 (d 

BOLTON’S SONQ BIRDS OF GREAT BRITAIN Illustrated 
with I igurcs the sire of I ife of b th M ilt md Female of then Nests and Fggs 
hood, 1 ivourite Plants, Shrubs, Ire s kr lwo Vols in One, royal 4to 
containing 80 btautifully Colon ltd Plates half Uoxbuighi, ^{131 6 a 
BOOKSELLERS, A HISTORY OF Including tlie Story of 

the R -e '1" 1 Pripre.-. ., r tS' <• ci- r,” .’■ng Ho 1 a., 11, I ontlon md the 
1 ‘rini ms dinl »i f.nr gn.iies. Wi ks l,s Usury C ■ hui s Crown 8vo, will 
1 ron.ispici e -m 1 i.nintr. .-> 1’mi'iii. m . 1 1 - rations, tlotl. ext-a 7a 6 d 
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—Saturday Revieu 

BOUDOIR BALLADS Vers de Soucte. KyJ Ashby Sterry. 

Crown Bvo cloth extn \In prtpuiciUon. 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar ( ustoms C eremon ls .ind Super 
stmons With the Additi ns of Sir Hknkv I ilis A New I* rlition, with hne 
full page Illustrations Cmwn Bvd doth extra, gilt 7* 6/ 

BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Poetry. With 

Introductory Essay by J M Bfllbw l’ortiait of the Author, and 50 Illustra- 
tions Crown 8v i, doth extra 7? 6 i 

BREWSTERS (Sir David) MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. A 

New Edition, in small crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt with full page Portraits 4* 6 d, 

BREWSTER’S (Sir David) MORE WORLDS THAN ONE, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian A New Edition, m 
small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full page Astronomical Plates, 4 s 6 d 
BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER (The) , or, Chapters on Chinamama,. 
By Major H Bync Ham With Photographic Frontispiece Crown 8vo» 
cloth, full gilt (from a special and novel design), iot 6 d 

"This is a delightful hook Iiis hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and cha- 
racter of various wares will be useful to amateurs By all who are interested in 
chinamama will be most warmly appreciated— a very amusing and chatty volume ’ 
Standard 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The): viz, 11 Spectator/’ “Tatler,” 
"Guardian,” "Rambler," “Adventurer,” " Idler," and " Connoisseur.” CVm - 
plete in Three thick Vols , 8ve with Portrait, cloth extra, £1 jt. 
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BROADSTONE HALL, and other Poems. By W. E. Windus. 
With 40 Illustrations by Alfred Concankn. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, pit, 51 
"This little volume of poems is illustrated with such vigour, and shows such a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of and love for sca-life, that it is quite tonic and 
refreshing Maudlin sentimentality is carefully eschewed, and a robust, npnly tone 
•f thought gives muscle to the verse and elasticity of mind to the reader."— Morning 
Put. 

BBOOEEDOK'S PASSES OP THE ALPS. Containing 109 

fine Engravings by Finden, Willmorb, and others , with Maps of each Pass, 
and a General Map of the Alps by Arrowsmith. Two VoL., 4 to, half-bouna 
morocco, gilt edges, £3 131 id 

BULWERS (Lytton) PILGRIMS OP THE RHINE. With 

Portrait and 27 exauisite Line Engravings on Steel, by Goodall, Willmorb, 
and others , after Drawings by David Roberts and Maclisr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, top edges gilt, 101 id 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Edited by Rev T. Scott. 

With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved by Goodall, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7 1. 6 d 

BURNET’S HISTORY OP HIS OWN TIME, from the Restore. 

bon of Charles II to the Tieaty of Peace at Utrecht With Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes and copious Index. Imp Bvo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 131 id. 

BURNET'S HISTORY OP THE REFORMATION OP THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND A New Edition, with numerous illustrative 
Notes and copious Index Two Vols., imperial Bvo, cloth extra, £ 1 it. 

BYRON’S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOURNALS. With 
Notices of his Life By Thomas Moore A Reprint of the Original Edition, 
newly revised, complete in a thick Volume of 1060 pp., with Twelve full-page 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 1 id 

"We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, 

when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the 
matter inferior to the manner It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits 
more kindness, Durness, and modesty "—Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review. 


CJALMET'B BIBLE DICTIONARY. Edited by Charles 

^ Tavloi With the Fragments incorporated and arranged in Alphabetical 
Ordar. New Edition. Imperial fivo, with Maps and Wood Engravings, cloth 
extra, io«. id. 

OANOVA’B WORKS IN SCULPTURE AND MODELLING. 

150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, and printed on an India 
bat. With Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, r Biographical Memoir by 
CtcoaxARA, and Portrait by Worthington. A New Edition. Demy * 0 , cloth 
extra, gilt, gilt edges, su id. 

" A very handsome volume. . . The graceful deigns of the original are rear 

dered by the engraver with exquisite fidelity. As a gilt-book, the volume deserves 
to be placed beside the 1 Outlines ’ of a very kindred genius— Flaxman.”— frnqtfic. 

CARLYLE (Thomas) ON THE CHOICE OP BOORS. With 

New Lift and Anecdotes. Small post 8vo, brown doth, u. id. 

CAROLS OP COCKAYNE ; Vere de Soridtd descriptive of London 
lift. By Hkniy S. Lriok. Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations by 
Alfred Concamix. Crown Ivo, doth txtra, gilt, jr. 
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CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE 07 ENGLAND. 
Including the Orders during the British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Bras ; and 
also under the Reigns of Henry HI and Edward III. Illustrated by 103 large 
Copperplate Ern livings, comprising upwards of Two Thousand Specimens. 
Edited by John Uritton Royal folio, hair-morocco extra, £2 8r. 

*•* Thu Mat tonal work on ancient architecture occupied tit author , in drawing, 
Itching, arranging, and publishing, more than twenty years, and he himself 
declared it to be the result ofhts studies through life . 

CARTER’S ANCIENT SCULPTURE NOW REMAINING 

IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII ; con- 
sisting of Statues, Basso-relievos, Sculptures, &c , Brasses, Monumental Effigies, 
Paintings on Glass and on Walls , Missal Ornaments , Carvings on Cups, Oouera, 
Chests, Seals, Ancient Furniture, &c &c With Historical and Critical Ulus- 
trations by Douce, Mbs sick, Dawson Turner, and John Britton. Royal 
folio, with iso large Engravings, many Illuminated, half-bound morocco extra, 

j£8 8j 

CATLIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Inbes now existing. Containing 360 Coloured Engravings from the 
Author's original Paintings. Two Vols , imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Platea 
beautifully printed in Colours, £3 3s, ' 

“ One of the most admirable observers of manners who ever lived among the 
aborigines of America Humboldt's Cosmos 

CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 

taming Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountain'; and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made 
by the Author during Eight Years’ Travel A series of 31 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hall. With Letterpreas Descriptions, imperial folio, half-morocco, gill, 

£7 l0S 

•** Five of the above Drawings are now first Published 


CHAMBERLAINS’ S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS FROM 

THE GKEA'I MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozzi 
and others 74 line Plates, mostly tinted , including, in addition, " Ecce Homo," 
after Guido, and the scarce Senes of 7 Anatomical Drawings. Imperial folio, 
half-morocco, gilt edges, £$ 51. 


OHATTO’S (W. Andrew) HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 

Historical and Practical A New Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
by 445 fine Wood Engravings Imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, £2 as. 

“Thu volume is one of the most interesting and valuable of modern times."— Ar 
Union. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS. Selected and 

Edited by Joshua Sylvester Goth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 31 6 d . 

OIOERO’S FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO 

ATTICUS Translated by Melmoth and Heberden, With Life of Cicero by 
Middleton. Royal Bvo, with Portrait, cloth extra, is; 

"Gcero is the type or a perfect letter-writer, never boring you with moral essays 
out of season, always evincing his mastery over his art by the most careful con- 
sideration for your patience and amusement. We should rifle the volumes of anti- 
quity in vain to find a letter-writer who convenes os paper so naturally, so 
engagingly, so much from the heort as Cicero.”— Quarterly Review. 


CLAUDE, BEAUTIES 07, containing 34 of hia choice* Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromley, Lufton, and othen. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royi folio, ta tWttfo, if * 
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CLAUDE 8 LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Decigni of Claude Engraved by Richard Eablom. With 
a desaiptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them, London published by Messrs Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., Cleveland Row, 1777. Three Vols. folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, j£io ior. 


COLLINS’ (Wilkie) NOVELS. New Illustrated Library Edition, 
1*ice 6 *. each, with Frontispieces by George Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, 
and others, and several full-pace Illustrations in each Volume-— 


Tke Woman in White. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbert and 
F. A. Fraser. 

Antonina; or, The Fall of 

Rome. Illustrated by Sir Jdh n Gil- 
bert and Alfred Conlankn 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and M. F. Mahon ev 
The Dead Secret Illustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert and H. 
Furnibs. 

The Queen of Hearts. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and 
Alfred Concanen 


Hide and Seek ; or, The Mys- 
leryof Mary Grice Illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert and M. F. Ma- 
honey 

Foot MIbb Finch. Illustrated 
by George Du Maurier and Ed- 
ward Hughes 

The New Magdalen. With 

Illustrations by Geo Du Maurier 
and C. S. R. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated 

& G. l)u Maurier and M. F. 

AHONEY, 


The Moonstone. Illustrated by My Miscellanies. With Steel- 

G. Du Maurier and F A Fraser plate Portrait of the Author, and II- 

TUT*ti and Wife. Illustrated by ' lustrations by Alfred Concanen. 

William Small I The Law and the Lady. II- 

Mlss or Mrs. P Illustrated by > Justiated by s L Fildhs, Sydney 

S.L Fildes and HenkY Woods I Hall, and F W Lawson 

"Like all the author's works, full or a certain power and ingenuity . It 
is upon such suggestions of crime that the fascination of the story depends. . 

The reader feels it his duty to serve to the end u|xin the inquest on which he has 
bees called by the author. "—Tiww, in review of " The Law and the Lady." 

"The greatest master the sensational novel has ever known."— World. 


OOLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS. -Broad Grins, My Night- 
gown and Slippers, and other Humorous Works. Prose and Poetical, of George 
Oilman, with Life and Anecdotes by G. B Buckstone, and Frontiapiece by 
Hogarth. Crown 0 vo, cloth extra, gilt, ji. 6J 

OO NETS ENGRAVINGS OF ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 

Hdtels de Ville, Town Halls, &c , including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 33 large Plates, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £3 iji. 6 d. 

CONQUEST 07 THE SEA (The). A History of Diving 
from the Earliest Times. By Henry Siebb. Profusely Illustrated. Crows 8vo, 
doth extra, gilt, 4 1. 6 d. 


CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mesiotisto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas ; with descriptive 1 
Letterpress byC.H Leslie, R.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, /a aT 


OOTMAN’B ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEPULCHRAL 

BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip. 
tjooa, «n Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Tubnbs, Notes by fir 
Iamosl Mevbick, Aleert Wav, sad Sir Hamus Nicolas, and Copious Index. 
New Mtk^amtofadiic 173 Platen two of them Mumintted. TwoVolniui 
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COTMAN’S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMABSFfl,, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in varieui Counties in England, but prifichuliyia 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner. and AithitecturaTObne* 
rations by Thomas Rickman. Two Vols,, imperial folio, containing 940 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £8 8r. 

COTMAN’S LIBER STUDIOBUM, A Series of Landscape 

Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art Students, consisting ef 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in “soft ground " Imperial folio, nel£ 
morocco, £1 ns. id 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
Homer Edited by the Rev H. F. Cakv With Portrait and 18 Steel Engrav- 
ings after Harvey Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s id 
“ I long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation The Odyssey especially 
is surely very Homeric What nobler than the appearance of Phtebus at the be- 
ginning of the Iliad— lines ending with ' Dread sounding-bounding m the silver 
Low’?— Charles Lamd, in a Letter to Coleridge, 

CREASY’S MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 

Nutices of the Eaily History of Eton College By Sir Edward Creasy, Author 
of “ The Fifteen Decisive Battle*, of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with line Steel-plate Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
gilt, is. 6 d. 

ORUIKSHANE AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors With numerous Illustrations by Roiirrt Chi ikshamk 
and Robert Seymour Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Beek 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd bellows— Seymour and Cruikshamk. 
Four Vuls bound iniwo, leap. Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, km id. 

ORUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series The First from 183s to 1843 , the Second from 1844 to 1853 A Gather- 
ing of the Desi Humour of I hackeray, Hood, Mavhew. Albert Smith 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &e. With aooo Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Ckuikshank, Hike, Landeiis, &c Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 15: , or, separately, 7 s id per volume 

ORUIKSHANK’S UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. The largest 

Collection extant of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000) With 1 
Engravings on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portraits. 
Three Vou., 8vo, cloth extra, gdt, air 

OUSSANS’ HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With Instructions 

for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS . Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
E. Cubsans Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth axtn, 
gilt and embUuoned, 7 s. id 

OUSSANS’ HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A Comity 

History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest worka of 
itadais. By John E Cubsans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper mrf 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts Parts I. to VIII. now ready, sir. each. 
An entirely new History of this important County, great attention Mar 
given to all matters pertaining to Family History, ' 


CUVIER S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its Onatuga* 
tion : forming a Natural History of Animals, and an introduction to Cemoaradve 
Anatomy New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. Casmntbr had 
J. 0 . Westwood. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engraving*, end Mm- 
rous Steel Engravings by Thos. Landseer, meetly Coloured, imperial tvn, 
doth extra, i8r. 
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OYOLOFJBDIA OF COSTUME , or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, 

Ecdesiastieal, Cinl tod Military— from the Fsrliest Period in England to the 
reign of George the Third Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Furope By J R Planch£ Somerset Herald To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty four Parts, quarto at Tive Shillings each profusely illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engraving*. —A Prospectus will be 
seat upon application [/» course of publication 

“There is no subject connected with dress with which Somerset Herald* is not 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life The 
gathered knowledge of many yean is placed before the world m this his latest 
work, and when finished there will exist no work on the «ul ject half so valuable 
The numerous illustrations are all effective- for their accuracy the author is reipon 
uble they are well drawn and well engraved and while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art —Art Journal 
“Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 
the historian and the archeologist —F ablet 
“ Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated " —Standard 

T^EBDIN’S (T F ) BIBLIOMANIA , or, Bool Madness A 

Bibliographical Romance With numerous Illustrations A New Edition, with 
a Supplement including a Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama Demy 
Ivo half Koxburghe air a few Large Paper copies half Roxburghe, the edges 
altogether uncut ai 431 

DI0EBN8' LIFE AND SPEECHES Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

as 6d 

DISCOUNT TABLES on a new and simple plan , to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts, &c showing w thout calculation the number of day* from every day 
in the yaar to any other day By 1 homas Rbader Post 8vo cloth extra 71 
DIXON’S \Hepworth) NEW WORK -WHITE CONQUEST 
AMERICA IN *873 a v 61 s 8vo, doth extra, -jar 

1 Ths best written most instructive and most entertaining book that Mr Dixon 
haa published since New America 1 — Atkenaum 
" ' White Conquest is no whit inferior to the author's other writings indeed, in 
some respects it may be said to be superior It has all the old brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, the same sense of humour, and the wonderful accumulation of facis historical 
and otherwise to which Mr Hepworth Dixon has accustomed his admirers and 
beaidea these merits the volumes acquire an additional charm from the fact that they 
deal with romantic ami comparatively unknown regions and a special value, because 
they deal with the gravest of modem social problems — Morning Post 

DRURY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Omtatafag, in 150 beautifully Coloured Plates upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the ShI OH West Indies, Chine New Holland North and South America. Get- 
many , gm With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, byj 0 Wist- 
wooft, T.L.8. Three Vota , 4to, half morocco extra, fa 5s 
DULWXCBg GALLERY (The) A Senes of <0 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, fhrti the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection executed by the 
Custodian, R Cocmbuen, end mounted upon Cardboard, in the manner of 
laflLDnv Imperial folu , in portfolio, f 16 its 
DUNRAVEN’S (Earl Of) THE GREAT DIVIDE A Narrative 
at Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1B74 With numeroex 
striking full page Illustrations by Valentine W Biomley Demy Ivo, doth 
extra, with Maps and Illustrations, iBj 

rjMBBSON’S NEW WORE -LETTERS A SOCIAL AUCfl. 

“ By Ralph Waldo Emerson Small 8vo cloth extra, 71 bd 
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EARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and 
copious Notes by the Re*. A B Gbosart. The first volume, Thx Con* 
plbtb Works op Giles Fletcher, is now ready, crown 8vo, doth boards, it .: 
a few Largs paper copies (only 50 printed), at tu 
To be followed by 

1 is Works op Sir John Davies 
Xhk Works op Rorkrt Herrick. 

Tiie Works op Sir Philip Sidnev. 

And others 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations bv Valentine W Bromley, Crown 8vo r cloth gilt, 61. 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES; 

Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Reality, by Harrv Emanuel, FRGS With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, is 

ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra 

(uniform binding), Illustrated — 

TMnnrnnA I flotnl.OImM MUTomnlni «Mh> 


D'Arljlay’s(Madame) Diary and Saint-Simon (Memoirs of the 

Letters, Edited by her Niece, Char- Duke of), during the Reign of Louu 

lottb Barrett A New Edition, the Fourteenth and the Regency, 

illustrated bj numerous fine Portraits Translated from the French and 

engraved on Steel Four Vols , 8vo., Edited by Baylk St John A New 

cloth extra, 36s |/» tht press Edition, with numerous Steel-plate 

Grammont (Count), Memoirs Illustrations. Three Vols Svo cloth 

of By Anthony Hamilton A c * tra ' f V* it* firm. 

New Edition, with a Biographical Walpole's (Horaoe) Anecdotes 
Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 0 f painting in England With some 

Historical and Illustrative Notes by Account of the principal English 

Sir Walter Scott, and 64 Copper- A-tists, and incidental Notice* of 

plate Portraits by Edward Sckiven Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, 

8vo, cloth extra, 15X Architects, Medallist*. Engraven, 

Maxwell's Life of the Duke Of &c. With Additions bv Rev Jamu 

Wellington Three Vols , Bvo, w.th Dallaway. Edited with Ad^mnd 

numerous highly finished Line and Notes, by Ralph N WoRNtw. 

Walpole 1 , fH or aoa) a n tlw 

from the Original Manuscripts, and 
a New Memofr. Two Vols , 8vo, - with 

*- s “' , g iJSSST 1 v£ *S 

Rosooe ■ Life of Lorenso de with numerous fine Portrait! SB- 

Medici, called "The Magnificent." graved on Steel, cloth extra, £4 u. 

i£R&S£ ESSES ™ S^’V 30 ™’*! “f 

SSI;’""' .»di«”.Sd” Ssfij 

Bowoa’i Life and Pontlfloate nnUanbly l']a5 

of Leo the Tenth. Edited by his down to the Present Time. IHu» 

Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols., trated by nearly too Copperplate 

Bvo, with Portraits and numerous Portraits. Six Vols., 8vo, clout extra 

Plates, cloth extra, i8x [I* fivjmr*titm 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all fo. 

facetted in Seleoting or Building ■ House, with full Estimates of Cost Quantities, 
Ac. By G J. Richardson. Third Edition, With netrly 600 lUustmtfepa. 
Crown Bvo, doth extra, ft. id. 
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VAIEHOLT.— TOBAOOO • Its History and Associations; in* 

• eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture , with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries By F W Fairholt, FS A A New Edition, with 
Coloured Frontispiece aud upwards of too Illustrations by the Author Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, fir 

“ A very pleasant and instructive history of tobicco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. Full of interest and informa- 

tion * — Daily News 

" A delightful reprint A more complete and dainty book on a subject 

which some still think unsavoury it would not be easy to call to mind ” -Ctraphtc 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL' HISTORY OP A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience A New Edition, Edited by W 
Crookes, Esq , l C S , sc Crown Evo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4 s 6 d 

FARADAY’S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE A New 

Edition, Edited by W Crookes Lsq , l C S , &.c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, +r 6d 

FIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man at promulgated by Darwin Lyrll, Sur 

i OHN Lubbock. Huxley, E B Tvlor and other eminent Ethnologists Trans- 
ited from the last French edition and revised by E II 1 With 263 Illustra- 
tions Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 9* 

"An intonating and essentially popular resume? of all that has been written on 
the subject M Figuier has collected together the evidences which modern re- 

. marches have acoumulated and has done this with 1 considerable amount of C 

He endeavoun to separate ihe inquiry respecting Primitive Man from the Moaaic 
account of Man s creation, and does not admit that the authority of Holy Wnt is m 
any way questioned bj those hhours which um at seeking the real epoch of Man’s 
first appearance upon eaith An interesting book with 363 illustrations, of 
which thirty are full page engravings confessedly x imewlui fanuful 111 their com- 
binations, out which will be found on examination to be justified by that soundest evi- 
dence, the actual discovery of the objects ofwhich they represent the use —A iktturum 

FINCHER-RING LORE Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. 
By William Jones F S A With Hundreds of Illustrations of Cun >us R nga of 
au Ages and Countries Crown Bvo cloth extra gill, 71 6J [In the press 

FINISH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OF LONDON , or, The Final 
Adventures of Tom Jerry, and Logic By Pierce Ecan Royal Bvo, cloth 
Extra, with spirited Coloured Illustrations by Ckuikshank, >11 

FLAGELLATION AND THE FLAGELLANTS —A History 

•f the Rod in all Countries, from the F arliest Penod to the Present Time By 
the Rev W Cooper, B A Third Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous 
Illustration! Thick crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ns 6 d 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS The Acts and Monuments of the 
Church Sdued by John Cumming, D D With upwards of 1000 Illustrations. 
Three Vetk, tmpen al Bvo, cloth extra, £2 iu Cd 


STULL'S TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged by E H Bvnsvrv With a large 
mounted Map of Rome and ita Environs (from a careful Trigonometrical 
Survey) Two Vola,, 8vo, doth extra, 151 
CUBLL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA ; or, The Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii With upwards of too Line Engnvuqp by 
OfeBALL, Cooke, Heath, Pyx, &c. Demy Bvo, doth extra, gilt, 18s. 
GXMMZR’S (Mn.) f LEAS ANT RHYMES FOR LXTTLH 
READERS By Caroline M Okmmor (Gkrda Fay), With mimueus IDue- 
tratioos. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. U* the pern. 
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OEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Reynolds, Poussin, Murillo, Tenirrs, Correggio, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, &c , executed in Meseotint by Turner, Bromley, 
ftc. Folio, in Portfolio, j£i ns id 

GENIAL SHOWMAN 1 or, Show Life in the New World. Ad- 
ventures with Arteraut. Ward, and the Story of his Life. By E. P. Kingston. 
Third Edition Crown Bvo, Illustrated by W. Bkunton, cloth extra, 7*. 6 d. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE (The Deoline and Fall of the). 

With Memoir of the Author, and full General Index. Imperial Bvo, with Portrait, 
doth extra, 1 5 s 

GILBERT (W S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS by : “ A Wicked World” 

"Chanty,” "Palace of Truth/' "Pygmalion,” "Trial by Jury," &c. One 
Vol , crown Bvo, cloth extra, 9 s 

GIL BLAS — HI 9 TORIA DE GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA. 

Por Lr Sage Traducida al Castellano pot el Padre Isla Nueva Edicion, cor- 
regida y revisada Complete m One Vol , post Svo, cl extra, nearly 600 pp., 41. 64 . 

GILLRAY’S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 

all engraved by Himself between 1779 and iBio, comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of Grokgp thr Third, in upwardh of 600 highly 
spirited Enffrus ings AtUt. folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £7 lot — Thfere 
is also a Volume of SurrHESbiD Pi stes, atlas folio, half-morocco, 31*. 64 .— 
Also, a Voiumk of Lettkrfrbss Descriptions, comprising a very amusing 
Political History of the Reign of George thh Third, by Ihos Wright aad 
R.H Evans. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s , or half-morocco, {1 u 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 

Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of hi* Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq , M.A , b S.A With 8} full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31s. id. 

“High as the expectations excited by this description [in the Introduction] Stay 
be, they will not be disappointed 1 he most inquisitive or exacting reader will 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almoM every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures '—Quarterly Review. 

GOBSE (Edmund W.)— KING ERIK: A Tragedy. Small 3 Vo, 

doth gilt, & 

“Mr Edmund W Gosse has in the press a dramatic poem founded on that part 
of the 1 Knytlingasaga ' which treats of the voluntary exde and death of King Erik 
Eiogod."— Academy. 

GOBSE (Edmund W.)— ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Second 

Edition Small Bvo, cloth gilt, 51 

GREENWOOD’S (JameB) LOW-LIFE DEEPS : An Account of 
the Strange Fish to be found there . including ” The Man and Dog Fight," With 
much additional and confirmatory evidence, "With a Tally-Man.” “A Fallen 
Star," " The Betting Barber/’ " A Coal Marriage/' &c. With lUustrattaafiB 
tint by Alfred Concanbn. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, ft. id. 

"The book is interesting reading It shows that there are many things in Lon- 
don life not dreamt of by most people It is well got up, and contains a number of 
Striking illustrations ’’ — Scott man 

GREENWOOD’S WILDS OF LONDON ; Descriptive Skefegm, 

from Personal Observations and Experience, of Remarkable Scenes. People, and 
Places in London, By J amis Greenwood, the 11 Lambeth Casual, ” wfih n 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanbn. Crown Bvo, doth extn, gitt, *1, id, 
11 Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once wore In the character of * opsw fcpt i 
delight It is to do his humble endeavour towards expomig and extirpating trsae, 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society, Saturday Review. 
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GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Square i6mo fTauchnitz sue), cloth, extra gilt, price m per VeL 

BOOK OF CLERICAL ANECDOTES: The Humours and 

Eccentricities of "the Cloth ” 

BYRON’S DON JUAN. 

HOLMES’S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

With an Introduction by Geohgs Augustus Sala 

HOLMES’S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 

One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 

IRVING’S (Washington) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
IRVINGS (Washington) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
JESSE’S (Edward) SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE , with Recollections of Natural History 
LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series Complete m One V ol. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ESBAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Ollier. 

MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D’ARTHUR • The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by B. M Ranking 

PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 

Historical Introduction and Notes, by T M'Crik, D D., LL D 

POPE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Onginal Editions. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLEC- 

TIONS. With Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Sainte-Beuvk 

ST. PIERRE’S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 

COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev E Clarks. 

SHELLEY’S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Eriay 

by Luck Hunt. 

SHELLEY’S LATER POEMS: Laon and Cytbna, &c. 

SHELLEY’S POBTHUMOUS POEMS, the CHELLEY 

PAPERS, &c. 

SHELLEY’S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deiam, 

Zastmsu, St. Irvyne, &c. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 8ELBORNE. Edited, 

with additions, by Thomas Brown, F.LS. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclopedia of 

Quotations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Titso dors Taylor. Crown Svo, doth gilt, and gilt edges, jt. W. 

ising the Prin- 
Spectoi recently 
Cokmod Plates, 


GBEVILIiB’S ORYPTOOAMIO FLORA. Compr 
(fast Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the Now 
dhKOvertd in Scotland. Six Voli., royal 8 vo, with 3O0 beautifully 
half-morocco, gilt, £7 7 t . ; the Plates uncolourad, £ 4 14s. 14 . 
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GRIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Ruskin With aa Illuatrationi alter the inimitable designs of 
George Cruikshank. Both Senes Complete. Square crown 8vo, 6r 6 d ; gilt 
leaves, nt 6 d. 

" The illustrations of this volume . . . . are of quite sterling and rdmirable art, 
ef a clan precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to my 
' Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities oidelineation, unrivalled even by him) . . .To make some- 
what enlaiged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass,, and 
never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise in 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
sc hools . Extract from Introduction Ay' J ohn Ruskin. 

GUYOT’S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in it* 

Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
Pierce, and Gray. With 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Urown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4 * 6 d 


^TAKE'S (T. GORDON) NEW SYMBOLS : Poems. By the 

** Author of “ Parables and Tales ’’ Crown Bvo, doth extra, &i 
"The enure book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration, and yields the nighest proof of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression "—Athenavm. 

HALL’S (Mr* S. 0.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclisb, Sir John 
Gilbert, W Harvey, and G Cruikshank 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7* 6 d 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Milford's beautiful English 
Sketches in 'Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright Bln ekwaod ‘f Maraiiftt. 

HALL -MARKS (BOOK 07) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith By Alfred Lutschaunig Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of tfee Kingdom 7 1. 6 d. 

HAYDON’S (B. R.) OORRESPONDENOE A TABLE-TALK. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Havdon Comprising a 
large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Kirkup. Leigh Hunt, Landseer, Horace Smith. Sir G. 
Beaumont, Goethe, Mrs Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, 
Miss Mitford, Macready. Mrs. Browning, Lockhart ( Hallam, and otheiB. 
With R3 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many interesting Sketchei, 
Portraits ol Haydon by Kyats and Wilk.ie, and Ha* dun's Portraits of 
Wilkie, Kkats, and Maria Foote Two Vols , 8vo , cloth extra, v 1 
BEERE HISTORICAL WOR u 'B Transited from tht 
German by George Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars Six Vols, Bvo, 
cloth extra, / 1 161 , or, separately, 6r per volume. 

•/ The Content t ej the Volumet are ai /ouom ■— Vols 1 and 

Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nai 

of Alia ; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations of Africa, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and E i gyptians; f HU* 
tory of the Political System of Europe and Its Colonies ; 5. History of Andest 
Green, with Historical Treatises , 6 A Manual of Ancient History, with special 


with which modem Germany hasenriehod European literature .”— Quarterly Review. 

"We look upon Heerenaa having breathed a new life into the dry b on es of 
Ancient History In countries, the histom of which has, been too imperfectly 
known to afford Worn of political wisdom, be has taught us still non into ‘‘ 
lessons— on the social relations of men, and the intercourse ef nations in the . 
ages of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, a*d as entertaining aa 1 modem boo Of 
travels ."— Edinburgh Review . 
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HARRIS'S AURELTAN ; A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J O WRbtwood With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillar^ &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, I3 13s id. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare 
Prints Comprising the Collections of Rodd. Richardson, Caulfield, Ac. 
With Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most important 
Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected with each Portrait, and 
references to original Authorities In Three Vols , royal 4to, Roxburgh* b inding , 
price £6 61. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Plates, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John NiCKOifi Atlas folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, Li ior 

“ I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, being asked which book ho 
esteemed most in his library, answered ‘ Shakespeare ’ , being asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered ‘Hogarth '"—Charles Lamb 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 

of the Pictures, by John Ireland and John Nichols 160 Engravings, re- 
duced in exact facsimile of the Originals. The whole in Three Senes, 8vo, doth, 
gilt, au. 6 d . or, separately, 71 6 d per volume 
HOGARTH MORALIZED . A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by concise 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr 
Truslkr ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlargod. Demy Bvo, hf -Roxburgh#, 1x1. fd 

HOLBEIN’S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 

THE EIGHTH A Scries of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Coopeh, and others, and printed ou Tinted Paper, in imitation 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodge, Norroy Kong of Arms. Imperial 4to, half 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £$ i\t. td. 

HOLBEIN’S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VUL 

Chamberlaine's Imitations of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. London: printed by W. Bulmeb & Co., Shakespeare Printing 
Office, 179a 9a splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by Edmund Lodgi, 
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HOOD’S (Thomu) OHOIOJD WORKS, in Prosr and Van>c- 

Including the Cream o * the Comic Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait 
and over Two Hundred original Illustrations Crown Bvo, cloth extra, ate, 7* A i 
“The volume which contains nearly 800 pages, is liberally illustrated with faaMMle 
cute of Hood s own grotesque sketches many of them pictorial puns which always 
possess a freshness aad ver fail to raise a genuine laugh. We have here some of 
Hood s earlier attempts, aul his share of the Odes and Addrasaes tr Great People 
Then we have the two senes of * Whims and Oddities, which ought to be prescribed 
for nervous and hypochondriacal people for surely more muth was never packed into 
the eame compass before more of the rollicking abandonment of a rich, joy on* 
humour, or more of the true geniality of nature which makes fun so delightful and 
loaves no aftertaste of unkmdness 111 the mouth 'l he Plea of the Midsummer 
Fames will be found here in unabridged form together with ' Hero and Leader,' 
a number of Minor Poems among which we meet with some very pretty fancies— 
the well known Retrospective Review and I Remember I Remember'— 
Hood s contributions to the l em including 1 he Dream of Eugene Aram,' 'The 
Cream of the Comic Annuals —10 itself a fund of merriment large enough to dispel 
the gloom of many a winters evening— and the National Tales This is a fair 
representative selection of Hood s works, many of which have been hitherto 
inaccessible except at high prices Most of the best known of his comic effusions— 
those punning ballads in which he has never been approached— are to he found in 
the hheral co lection Messrs Chatto ^ Windus have given to the public,”— Ar- 
minghatn Daily Mail 

HOOKER B (Sir William) EXOTIC FLORA Containing Figures 
and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants With Rentarka 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters Natural Orders Culture, Ac Con* 
taming 933 large and beautifully Coloured Plates Three Vols , imperial Bvo, 
cloth extra, gilt, £6 6$ 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE S IGONES FILIGUM j or, 

Figures and Descriptions of Ferns many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed by Botanists or have been incorrectly figured With 340 beautifully 
Coloured l’lates Two Vols , folio, half morocco gilt, £u iai 


HOOK’S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures Bons mots Puns, and Hoaxes With a new 
Life of the Author Portruts^Ficsimiles andlllust, Cr 8 vo, cL extra, gilt, 71 6 d. 
HOPE’S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS Illustrated In 
upwards of 330 Outline Fngnvings containing Representations of Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman Habib, and Dresses A New Edition 1 wo Vols , royal 8vo. 
with Coloured Frontispieces cloth extra £7 51 

HORNE —ORION An Epic Poem, in Three Books By Richard 
Hengist Horne With Photographic Portrait Tenth Edition Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7; 

" Onoa will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, If Ml 
the very noblest poetical work of the age Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme ' —Edgar Ali an Fob 

HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, With 
a Memoir of Hume by himself, Chronological Table of Contents, tad Qoiwral 
Index Imperial 8vo with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, 131 

HUNT’S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OF OLD CORNWALL ; 
or, Popular Romances or the West op England 4 With Il WWln.. %* 
George Cruikshank Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 <64 


TTALUN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) • Autotype Fee- 
* similes of Original Drawings With Critical and Descriptive NsM by J 
CoMYEfe Cain AUaa folio, half-morocco, gilt. 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN (Tfae)i ?! bewtiftfi 1 
chiefly Engraved by Bartolomj, after Paintings in .the Royal * " 

Michael Angei 0, Dominichino, Anniialx Caraco, and x*i 
4 to, half morocco, gilt edges, £t 1 u 6 i 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


TABDINE’S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 4a vols. 

** Fcap 8 vo, illustrated by over 1*00 Coloured Plates. with numerous Portraits 
ud Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) caff, full gilt, top edges gilt, 
£9 9 1. , or, separately, red cloth extra, 4* 6d. per Vol , aa follows :— 

You. t to a. British Birds 5. Sun Birds 6 and 7. Humming Birds, 8. Gama 
Buds; 9. Pigeons , 10 Parrots, 11 and is. Birds of West Africa, 13. Fly 
Catchers ; 14 Pheasants, Peacocks, &c ; 15 Animals— Introduction , 16. Lious 
and Tigers; 17 British Quadrupeds, 18 and 19 Dogs, ao Horses, si and aa. 
Ruminating Animals ; 33 Elephants, &c. , 34 Marsupialia, 95. Seals, &c. ; a6. 
Whales, &c , 97. Monkeys, 38 Insects- Introduction , 39. British Butterflies; 
30. British Moths, &c , 31 Foreign Butterflies, 3a Foreign Moths, 33. Beetles. 
34 Bees; 35 Fishes— Introduction, and Foreign Fishes, 36 and 37. British 
Fishes , 38. Perch. &c , 39 and 40 Fishes of Guiana , 41. Smith's Natural History 
of Man : 49. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS’ (Hargrave) ONE OF THE THIRTY. With 

numerous curious Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, rot. id. 

JENNINGS’ (Hargrave) THE ROSIORUCIANS : Their 

Rites and Mysteries With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, tur 6 d 

JERROLD’S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THE 

HEDGEHOG LETTERS Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard 
Jerrold Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, 71 6 d 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 

the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full, to 
which are prefixed a History of the Language and a Grammar of the English 
Tongue Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 151 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN. 

PIRATES, AND ROBBERS With Additions by Whitbhbad Fcap 8vo, 
16 Plfttet. cloth extra, ffilt cx 

JOSEPHUS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Tews," and the "Wars of the Jews " Two 
Yob., 8vo. with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 141 

TTAVANAGH. —FAIRY STORIES. By Bkidget and Julia 

Kavanagh With upwards of Thirty Illustrations by J. Movr Suith 
S mall 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6 j. I/m tkt firtst. 

KINGSLEY’S (Henry) NUMBER SEVENTEEN: A Novel. 

New and popular Edition Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 61 

“Quite sufficient plot and enough originality to form a charming story " -Echo. 

KINGSLEYS (Henry) New Work.— FIRESIDE STUDIES. 

Two Yols., crown Bvo, air [In tkt drtu. 

KNIGHT’S (H. Gaily) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Intre- 
dnedon and desenpuve Teat. Complete in Two Series , the First, to the end of 
the Eleventh Century ; the Second, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
containing 81 beautiful Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of them 
Illuminated in gold and colours. Imp. folio, half-mor. extra, £3 131 id. each Series. 


TJUCB’S (Ohnrfti) COMPLETE WORKS, hi Prose and Verse, 

™ reprinted from (he Original Editions, with many ptecss now first included in 

S EditMii, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. Suifhud. With Two Per- 
ts and facsimile of a page of me “ Essay on Roast Fig.” Crewi Bvo. -cloth 

Cltlgy *||L 7 f. 6 da 

“A compete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long bees 
wasted, and isno w supplied. The editor appunto have laiittgnet pains to bring 
tq ge t h i r Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collects conjabs a number of 

varioiu old periodical "!-!Sfarirn&u’ Rrvitw. “irmnnirt 
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LAMB (Mary and Oharlea) : THEIR POEMS, LETTERS, 
REMAINS With Reminiscences end Note* by W. Carew Haxlitt. W|th 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-psges of the rare FItit 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations Ciwa 
8yo, cloth extra, tor. 6 d. 

" Must be consulted by ill future biographers of the Lambs."— Def/y Ntwt. 
"Very many passages .vill delight those fond of literary triAes ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.' —^Standard. 

LAMONT’S YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS ; or. Notes 

of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitsbergen 
and Novaya Aemlya. By Jambs La mom, F.G S , F R G S Author of" Seasons 
with the Sea-Hones ” Edited, with numerous full-page Illustrations, by 
Wiu iam Livksay, M D. Demy Bvo, doth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, i8r 

LANDSEER’S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS 

ANIMALS Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or hit Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Roy. 4to, cloth extra xgi. 

LEE (General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 
his Nephew, Edwakd Lbs Ckilde. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, ana 
a Map Post 8vo, <js. 

LIFE IN LONDON ; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom With the whole of Cbuikshank's VEEY 
Droll Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Cr Bvo, cloth extra, 7 1. 6 d, 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) PATRICIA KEMBALL : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition, with a Frontispiece by George du Maueikr. Crowa 
Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 6 s 

" A very clever and well-constructed story, ordinal and striking, and ^interesting 
all through . . A novel abuunding in thought and power and interesL"— Timu, 

“ Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year We know of 

nothing in the navels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Hamley 
proposes to Dora ... We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. 
—Athtnetum 

" This novel is distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a place apart from tm 
ordinary fiction of the day j . . displays genuine humour, as well as keen 
social observation . Enough graphic portraiture and witty observation to 

furnish materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinary kind ."— Saturday Ron tw. 

LINTON'S (Mn. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian 

and Communist. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface Small crown Bvo, doth 
extra, 41 6 d. 


LONDON.— WILKINSON’S LONDINA ILLU STRATA; or, 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London snd Westminster (tiw 
mostly destroyed) Two Vols., imperial 410, containing 307 Copperplate En- 
gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
edges gUt, 54 


%• An tnumtratioH of a fnu qf tht Plata will pvt ttmt idta of tki ttoft qf 
iko Work '—St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory jjn 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Corahill, in 1491 ; St Paul’s Cathedral and Cross. In 1616 ud 1656, St John"* of 
Jerusalem, Uerkenwell, 1660, Bunyan’s Meeting House, in 16B7, Guildhall, b 
1317 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 ; Comhill, in 1399 ; Meranat 
Taylors' Hall, in 1399 i Shakespeare's Globe Theatre, in 1619 and 1647 > AHeyn*i 
Bair Garden, m 1614 and 1647 ; Drury Lane, m 1799 and 1814 ; Covent Garden, b 
173*, * 794 » wd 1809 ; Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 ; York House, with Inigo Jtttee’e 
WaterGate.circa ifefrt Somerset House, previous to its alteration by Imn Jon* 
area 1600: St James's Palace, 1680; Montagu House (now the British Muse**) 
before 1683, and b 1I04. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


LON GFELLO W’S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentin* Bromlev. 800 page*, crown 8vo, doth gilt, 
w. 6 d. 

* This is by far tht most compute edition nor issued in tkit country. 
“ Outre-Mer " contains two additional chapters , restored from the first edition; 
while “ The Poets and Poetry of Europe,' and the little collection of Sketches 
entitled " Driftwood, " art now first introduced to the English public 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous fine 

Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 s 6 d 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 

Appeal to Authors, Poet 1 ., Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
Mack ay, LL D Crown Bvu, cloth extra, 6 s 6 d 

LOTOS LEAVES- Original Stones, Essays, and Poems, by Wilkie 
Collins, Makk Twain, Whitelaw Reid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P V Nasih, Isaac Dkomley, and others Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks, Arthur Lumlky, John La Faegk. Gilbert Burling. 
George White, and others Crown 410, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gdt ana 
gilt edges, ai s 

TUTAOLISE’S GALLERY OF ILLUBTRIOUB LITERARY 

CHARACTERS (Tiie famous Fraser Portraits ) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL 0 . Edited, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B A The volume contains 83 Chakai/i eristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form Demy 410, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31s. id. 

*' One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature."— Times 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be remdved 
from the drawing-room to the library y '— Spectator. 

MACQUOID’S (Katharine S, Author of “Patty,” Ac.) THE 
EVIL EYE. and orhci Stones. With 8 Illustrations by Thomas R Macquoid 
and Percy Macquoid Lrown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6r 
“ For Norman country lile what the * Johnny Ludlow ' stories are for English 
rural delineation, that is, cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly wrought, 
and quite finished enough tci give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. A 
word of commendatiun is merited by the illustrations."— Academy, 

MADBE NATURA versus THE MOLOOH OF FASHION. 

By Luke Limner With 3* Illustrations by the Author Fourth Edition, 
rented and enlarged Crown 8vo, doth, extra gilt, ar id. 

“ Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it "—Lancet, 

MAGNA OH ART A. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docu- 
ment in the British Museum, pruned on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
a feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Coloura. Price sr. A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, id. 

MANTELL’S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL RBMA1NB. 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 311. id. 
AUTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION. 

MARS TWAIN’S OHOIOE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
700 page*, cloth extra, gdL7*. 6 4 . 

MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. 

MARRYAT’S (Florenofi) OPEN I SESAME I New and popular 

Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, fir. 

“A story Which arouses nod sustains the readort interest to a higher Mm 
^ perhaps, any of iu author’s firmer works. ... A vary excellent Mery?’— 
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MABSTON’S (Dr, Westland) DRAMATIC) sad TOMTOMR 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vole., crown Iyd* £/» Mi jMMu. 

MARSTONT3 (Philip Bonrke) BONG TIDE, AQd^thtf Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo, Cloth extra, 8/ 

“ This is a first work or extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest u hool of English poetry has received an important MOW 
aion to its ranks in Philip bourke Marston "—Examiner. 

MARSTON’S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, &r 

“ Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language A tender melancholy, as well aa 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it BB 
irresistible interest to all who can feel."— Standard 
MAYHEW’S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 

Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life, By Hbnry Mayhbw, 
Author of "London Labour and the London Poor," and«Sftbcr Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. S Gilbeki and others. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 6 s 

"Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . The book is an a 
one, and will probably attract many readers ."— Court Circular. 

MILLINGEN’S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 

comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains 
of Grecian Art 6a beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpress 
Descriptions Imperial 410, half-morocco, £4 14s 6 d. 

MEYRICK’S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANOIBNT 

ARMS AND ARMOUR. A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Retgn-of 
Charles II. , with a Glossary, by Sir S. R Meykick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of AlbekT Way 
And others. Illustrated by more than 100 Plates, splendidly Illuminated ingold 
and silver : also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 
Vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £10 xof 
"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to exoti 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extmeta from the nn 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the authorlaiatlti- 
quanan researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in KUeoeii, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extant,' 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question ill It for the first 
time supplies to our schools 01 art, correct and ascertained data for costumc ( in its 
noblest and most important branch— historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
dear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets— ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome— against which 
commentators ana scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our anceatore. from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And, lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which Oft* 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting thjtJUgb 
the lapse of four or five hundred years 

" It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct hit NtUn 
through so sgtondid a succession of scenes and events u those to whidH Dr. Metsfek 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gitcefiQneae 
of an accomplished cicerone. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knight* 
Bt ^, air oniHng—ajgjjt them to their shields— enter Am " 


appointed lasts with them— and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honourt, M& 
tucceaaes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to the gloripfetf maMl 
•11 superb and lovely, in 1 velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devytes, botnett 

naorli and nmnavdi. uwnhiraa and domrmdM And ft.* Kami.,. wAS metmkm 


& 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


MEYRIOK’S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS 07 ANCIENT 

ARMS AND ARMOUR 154 highly finished Etching! of the Collection it 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire engraved by Joseph Skelton, with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S R Mbvhick Two Vols , imperial 410, with 
Portrait half morocco extra, gilt edges, £4 141 id 

MILTON’S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical With an 

Introductory Essay by Robert Fletcher Imp 8vo, with Portraits, cl extra, 151 
“ It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our tune be so 
little read As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English languige They abound 
with passages compared with witch the finest declamations of Furke sink into 
insignificance lhey are a perfect field of cloth of gold The sl> lc is stiff with 
gorgeous embroider) Not even in the earlier books of the 'Paradise Lost lias tho 
great poet c\er risen higher t) an in those parts of his controversial works in which 
his feelings excited by conflict find a vent in bursts of devotional and Kric rapture 
It is, to borrow h s own mijtsin. language, 1 a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies —Macaulay 

MITFORD’S (Mary Russell) COUNTRY STORIES With 

5 Steel plate Illustrations heap 8vo doth extra gilt edges, jr id 

MOSES’ ANTIQUE VASES Candelabra, Lamps, Tnpods, Paterae, 

Tazzas, Tombs Mausoleum* Sepulchral Chambers t inerary Urns Sarcophagi, 
Cippi, and other OrnunenU 170 Plates, several of whieh are coloured with 
historical and descriptive Letterpress by Ihos Hors, FAS Small 410, cloth 
extra, i8r 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OP THE WEST INDIES, 

from the Earliest Date with Genealogical and Historical Annotations &.c from 
Original. Local, and fher Sources Illustrative of the Histones and Cenealo 
nts of the Seventeenth ( entury, the Calendars of State Papers Peerages, and 
Baronetages With Engravings of the Arms or the 1 nncipal Families Chiefly 
collected on the spot by Capt J H Lawrence Archer Demy 4to, half 
Roxburghc, gilt top, 411 

MUSES 07 MAYFAIR Vers dc Soci&e of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Including Selections from Tennyson Browning Swinburne Rjssetti, 
Dun Inoxlow, Locker Inloldsby Hood Lytton, C S C , Landor Austin 
Dobson, Henry Leigh &c &c Edited by H Cholmondklev Pennell 
Crown Bvo, doth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 71 id 


TJAPOLEON III , THE MAN 07 HIS TIME From Ciricn- 
tures Parti The Storvoi thk I ipbor Naroi run III astoldhlM 
Haswell Part II J he Same Story as told by the Jopiiar Caricatikes 
ot tha past Thirty five Yean Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece ai d over 
100 Caricatures, jt Id 

NATIONAL GALLERY (Tha) A Selector from its Pictures. 
By Claude Rembrandt, Cuyp. Sir David Wilkie, Coreegcio Gainsborough, 
Canalxtti. Vandyck. Paul Vbronese, Caxacci, Rubens, N and G Pous- 
sin, and other great Maaters Engraved by Gboxgb Doo, John Burnitt. 
Wm Findxn, John and Hbnxy Le Kkux, John Pyb, Waltbi Promlky, ana 
othen With descriptive Text Columbier 410, cl extra, full gilt and gilt edge*, 40*. 

NICHOLSON’S FIVE ORDERS of AROHITEOTURE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the) Demy 8vo, with 41 Plates, 
doth extra, jr 

NIEBUHR’S LBOTURES ON ROMAN HISTORY, delivered 
at the University of Bonn Translated into English from the Edition of Dr M. 
lam, by H le M Chipmbll, M A , and Frans Dimmlb*. Ph D. Three 
vela., fcap Bvo, half (imitation) calf, full gilt back, and top edge gilt, price 131 6d. 
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OLD BOOKS— FA CSIMILE REPRINTS. 

ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 

IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1641. Second Edition, Corrected end considerably 
Enlarged Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
4 to, half-Roxburghe, 7*. 64. 

D’URFEY’S (“ Tom’} "WIT AND MIRTH ; or, Pills to Purge 

Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Sungs, Old 
and New, Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument, most of the Songs being new set London : Printed by 
W Pearson, for J Tonson, at Shakespeare s Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand, 1719 An exact reprint In Six Vola , large fcap. Bvo, 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, £3 3s 
EARLY NEWS SHEET.— The Russian Invasion of Poland in 

1363. (Memorabihs et pcrinde stupenda de crudeh Moscovitarum Expedi- 
tion Narrauo, e Gemauico in Latinum couveisa ) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and full Translation. 
Large leap 8vo, antique paper, half-Roxburghe, 7 s 6d 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described m the Life of Meriton 

Latroon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles 
of the 1a Copperplates, and Portraits of ihe Authors. In Four Vols., large fcap. 
8 vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bouud in antique boards, 36s. 

HOGG’S JACOBITE RELICS OF SCOTLAND : The Songa, 

Airs, and Legend* of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected and IImb- 
trated by James Hocg Two Vols, demy 8vo. Original Edition. Cloth extra, s8j. 

IRELAND FORGERIES.— Confessions of William Henry 

Irhland Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
aimiles. Fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, 101. 6 d.; a few Large Paper 
copies, at axx. 

JOE MILLER’S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bons-mots, and most pleasing short Stones in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of Ong Edit 6vo, half-morocco, 9/ id. 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OF 1677. The Oldest Printed 

List of the Merchants and Bankers of London. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with Introduction by J C. Hottkn. i6mo, binding after the original, 6t 64. 
MERRY DROLL-SPY, Complete ; or, a Collection of Jovial Poems, 
Merry Songs, Witty I Irollenes, intermingled with Pleasant Catches. Collected 
by W.N.C B.R.S J.C , Lovers of Wit. I he Two Paris in One VoL A page-lor- 
page and literal reprint. Edited, with Indexes and Notes, by J WoodpallEbs- 
wortii, M A. Cantab Large fcap 8vo, antique paper and cloth boards, tar 6a. 
MUSARUM DELIOLffl ; or, The Muses’ Recreation, 1656 ; Wit 
Restored, 1658 ; and Wit’s Recreations, 1640. The whole compared with the 
Originals With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vole., huge fcap. Svo, antique paper and boards, au. 

MYSTERY OF THE GOOD OLD OAUBE. Sarcastic Notion 
ti those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Suths 
of Mousy and Lands they divided among themselves. Sul 4(0, half-morocco, 7 ** 64 . 
BUMF (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poxms and 
Songs relating to the late Tunes, and continued by the most eminent Wits: from 
Anno 1630 to xtfdi. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London* 
iMaX with Frontispiece and Engraved Titifrpaga., In Two Vols.. large k$f. 
I vo, printed oa antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 174, 64 . 
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OLD BOOKS— coniiHMtd. 

WESTMINSTER DROLLERIES : Being ft Choice Collection of 
Songi ud Poems sung at Court and Theatres With Additions made by a 
Fereon of Quality, Now first reprinted in exact Facsimile from the Original 
Editions of 1671 and 1673 Edited, with an Introduction on the Literature of the 
Drolleries, a copious Appendix of Notes, Illustrations, and Emendauons of Teat, 
Table of Contents, and Index of First Lines, by J Woodfall EbbwouTH, M.A., 
Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, 1 at 6 d. 


OLD DRAMATISTS , 

BEN JONSON’S WORKS With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm Gifford Edited by Col Cunningham. 
Complete in Three Vols., crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, 6s each 
CHAPMAN’S (George) COMPLETE WORKS. Now first 

Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
18s . or, separately, 61 per vol Vol I contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones , Vol II the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne, Vol. Ill the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey 

MARLOWE’S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6 s 

MABSINGER’S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 11 Believe a6 You List " Edited by Col. 
Cunningham Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price 6 s 


LD SHEKARRY’fl FOREST AND FIELD- Life and Adven- 
v ture in WUd Africa With 6 Illustrations Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 
OLD SHE KARR Y’S WRINKLES ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 

Travellers upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, and Camp Life A New Edition, 
with Illustrations. Small crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 6 r. 

"The book is most comprehensive in its character, nothing necessary to the para- 
phernalia of the travelling sportsman being omitted, while the hints ok given is 
that plain, unvarnished language which can be easily understood Then arc 
numerous illustrations, and the hook has been excellently brought out by thepnb- 
hshers. "Sportsman 


ORIGINAL LISTS OP PERSONS OP QUALITY; Emigrants; 
Religions Exiles ., Political Rebels, Senring Men Sold for a Term of Years; 
Appwmcea; Children Stolen. Maidens Pressed, and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700 Fran MSS in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by John Camden Hottev. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 38s Large Paper copes, half-morocco, 601. 

" This volume is an English Family Record, ud as such may be commended to 
Eagbih families, and the descendants of English families, wherever they exist. M — 
Aeadtmy, 

O’fiHAUGHNEBSrs (Arthur) AN EPIC OP WOMEN, and 

other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. Ivo, cloth extra, d*. ' 

O’SHAUGHNESflYS LAYS OP FRANCE. (Founded on ' the 

"Lays of Mare.”) Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, doth extra, tor. 64. 


O’SHAUGHNEBSY’S MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT : Poem 

and Songs. Fcap. Bvo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d, 
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OTTLETS FACSIMILES OF SCARCE AND OURIOUS 

PRINTS, by the Eirly Master* of the Italian, German, and Flemish Schobli. 
iag Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Engraving, from the 
Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed m Silver). Imperial 410, half-bound 
morocco, top edges gift, £6 6 s 

OUIDA’S NOVELS.- -Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, rloth extra, 

gilt, price 5 s each. 

Folle Farlne. Held In Bondage ; or, Granville 

Idalia. ^ Romance. Puok. His Vicissitudes, Adven- 

ChandoB. A Novel, tures, &c. 

Under Two PlagB. A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Oeoll Castlemaine’s Gage. Strathmore ; or, Wrought by 
Trlootrln. The Story of a Waif his Own Hand 
and Stray Two Little Wooden Sh 06 B. 

Paioardl. Only a Story. Signa. 

“ Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of the beau- 
tifulin form and colour, are the gifts of Omda "—Morning Post 

PALEY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 
* Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horse 
Paulina, Clergyman’s Companion, &x Demy 8vo with Portrait, cloth extra, 5s. 

PARKS OP LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 

to the Present Time By Jacob Larwood With numerous Illustrations, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilL, 7 s 6 d 

PAYN’S (James) THE BEST OF HUSBANDS : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6,. [/« the press. 

PAYN r S (James) WALTER’S WORD . A Novel. New and Popular 

Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. [/* the press. 

PLATTNER’S MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE AND QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 
Edition Revised and enlarged by Prof In Richter, Royal Saxon Mining 
Aoademy. Translated by Prof. H B Cornwall, School of Mines, New York. 
Edited by T Hugo Cciokeslky. With numerous Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 
doth extra, au 

" By far the most complete work extant on a subject of growing practical import- 
ance and of extreme interest." —Mining Journal 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Complete. Translate^ by the LANGHORNES. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols , Bvo, cloth extra, iof id. 

POE’S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. With Baudelaire's “ Essay." 730 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 7 s. id. 

PRACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By (Juvia North, With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, is. id. 

PRXMA DONNA (The), and other Stories and Translations. Bv 
William Kennedy. With is Steel Plata Engravings by Samuel Pkoirt. Pm 
Ivo, cloth extra, 6c. . 

PRIVATE BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOTS AND MEMD* 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By J AMS LQK 4 U*S, 
C.E. Royal i6mo, 3*. id. 
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PROUT, FATHER.— THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER 
PROU 1 Collected and edited, from MbS supplied by the family of the Rev 
Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jkrbold Crown Bvo, doth extra, with 
Portrait and Facsimiles tax 6 d 

“ A delightful collection of humour scholarship and vigorous political writing 
It brings before us many of the 1 Fraser set— Magmn Dickens Jer-old, and 
Thackeray Magian described himself better than any rntir could d when he wrote 
of himself as an Irish potato seasoned with Attic salt "—Edinburgh DatlyRevten 

PUCK ON PEGASUS By II Ciiolmondeli y Plnnllu Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Leech H K Browne Sir Ncfi I atc n J E 
Millais John Tbnniei Richard Dovik Ellen Ldwards an 1 oil er Artists 
Seventh Edition crown Bvo, cloth extra gilt price sr 
' The book is clever and amusing vigorous and healthy ' —S aturiiy review 

PUGIN'S ARCHITrCTURAI H ORA 9 
APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE With io large Etchings Small sto cloth extra 51 
EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE selected from 

Ancient Edifices in 1 upland 225 Engravings by I e K.kux with descriptive 
Letterpress by E J Willson Three Vols 410 hilfmnmrco 13* 6 d 
FLORIATED ORNAMENTS 31 Hates m Gold and Colours, 
royal 4to half moroccc £1 i6r 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS 90 Plates, by J D Hariiing and 
others Royal 4to half bound £x i6r 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES 30 Plates Rojal 4to, 

doth extra. iBx 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE from Ancient 

Edifices in England 114 Outline Plates bv Le Kei x and others With descrip 
tive Letterpress and <ji ssaryby E J Wilison 1 wo VoU 4to half mnr £1 161 

TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE With 87 Illustrations Small ato, las 6 d 


PUNIANA , or, Thoughts W lse and Other Why's A New Collec 

bon of Riddles, Conundrum., Jokes Sells &c In Two Series each containing 

K of the beat Riddles 10 000 most outrageous Puns and upwards of fitly 
tifully -executed Drawings by the Editor the Hon Hugh Rowley Pnce 
of each Volume in imall 4C0, blue and gold gilt edges, fa Each Senes 
Complete im itself 

"A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated 
S tanda rd 

PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) , or, Heraldry founded upon 
Facts A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry By J R PlanchA Esq , 
Somerset Herald lo which are added Essays on the Baulks or thb Houses 
or Lancaster and York With Coloured Frontispiece five full page Plates, 
and about boo Illustrations Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 7r 6 d 


QUEENS AND SINGS, AND OTHER THINGS A Rare 

yS and Choice Collection of Pictures Poetry, and strange but veritable Histones, 
and wntten by the Princess Hassx Schwabzboukg Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dalzikl, at their Camden Press. Imperial 
4 to, doth gilt and gilt edges, £1 u 


WORKS Faithfully translated from the French, 

Cnamctenstic II' 


’DABELAIB' 

** with variorum Notes, and numerous 

Dotf. Crown Bvo, cloth extra 700 pages, 7 s 6 d 


c Illustrations by Gustave 


READER (Wlnwood) THE OUTOAST. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

^Herdaaod his spud m his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion,"— 

"A work of very contid arable power, written with (rent pathos and evident 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From " Hr,lf-H»nged Smith,” 1700, to Oxford, who ihot at the Queen, 1B40. By 
Cepuui L Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engraving! by Phiz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7 r. id. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBET ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Norm, ndy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a n 1066-7. Printed oh fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Pnce 5a. 

ROLL OF CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 

the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum By 'Iiiomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 4(0, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, iar. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OF YORK IN 1004 

(A List of), Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Peacock, F S.A. Small 410, cloth extra, 151. 

ROSS’S (0. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 

Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, at. 

ROWLANDSON (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TIMES; The 

History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meaning With very numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 410, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 3 u id. [In preparation. 

GALA (George Augustus) ON OOOKERY IN ITS HIBTO- 

W R 1 CAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt [/* preparation. 


SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
SANSON FAMILY. Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu- 
ments in the possession of the Family (16B8-1847), oy Henri Sanson Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camille BahrArb Two Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, i8r 

“ A faithful translation of this cunous work, which will certainly repay perusal,— 
not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to be 
rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendabv reticent 
as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable cautes 
c/llbret from the time of Louis XIV to a period within the memory of persons still 
living . . The Memoirs, if not particularly lnstructi/e, can scarcely fail to be 
extremely entertaining "—Daily Telegraph. 

SOHOLA ITALIOA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures m the 

Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after MlCHABL 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Paxmigiano, &c., by Volfato 
and others, half-bound morocco extra, £a raz id. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr Franz HUffir, Author of "Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future. ” r J H preparation. 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vola., 
imperial Bvo, cloth extra, £1 lit. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITION. Beauti- 
folly printed in red and black, in small but very dear type. Post Bvo, with 
engraved facsimile of Drqeshout's Portrait, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges. 144. : or, 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after Stothard, cloth extra, gut, gilt 

SHAKESPEARE, THE SCHOOL OF. Including “ The Life and 

Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” with a New Life of Studey, from Unpub- 

mastix ; ” "The Prodigal Son,” &c Edited, with Introduction* and NoteiThy 
R. Simfson, Author of "An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.” Two Vols., crown Bvo, cloth extra. f In the press. 
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SHAKESPEARE -TEE FIRST FOLIO Mr. William Shake. 
areARi’a Comedies, Histones, and Tragedies Published according to the true 
Original Copies. London Printed bv Isaac Iaogard and Ed Blount 
1633 —An exact Reproduction of the extreme y rare Original in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process— ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail 
Small avo hi Rozburghe,xoi 6 d A full Prospectus will br sent upon application 
* To Messrs Chatto & Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shakespeare 
clubs and societies put together A complete facsimile of the celebrated First boho 
edition of 1613 for half-a guinea is at once a mincle of cheapness and enterprise 
Being in a reduced form, ihe type is necessarily rather diminutive but it is as 
distinct as in a genuine copy of the 0 iginal and will be found to be as useful and far 
more handy to the student than the latter —Aihtnaum 

“ SECRET OUT " SERIES 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra profusely Illustrated pnee 4* 6 d each 
ABT OF AMUSING A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puxiles, and Charades By FrANK Bkllew 300 Illustrations 
HANKY PANKY Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of Hand Edited bj W H Ckemer 200 Illustrations 
MA GICIAN'S OWN BOOK Performances with Cups and Balls, 

Eggs Hats Handkerchiefs, &c All from Actual Experience Edited by W H 
Crkmbk aoo Illustrations 

MAGIC NO MYSTERY Tncks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c , 
with fully descriptive Directions ihe art of Secret Writing the Training of Per 
forming Animals &c Wi n Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) A Book of New Intellectual Games and 
Amusements By ( 1 aka Bkllfw Numerous Illustrations 
SECRET OUT One Thousand Tncks with Cards, and other Re 
creations with entertaining Experiments in Drawing roam or ‘White Magic ’ 
ByW H Cnxmkr 300 Engravings 

SEYMOUR’S (Robert}" HUMOROUS SKETCHES 86 Clever 

and Amusing Caricature Etchings on Steel, with Letterpress Commentary by 
Ai fred Crowquill Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges 15X 
SHA W 'S ILL UMINA TED WORKS 
ALPHABETS NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES Selected from the finest existing Specimens 4to, 48 Plates 
(af Coloured) Li is Larue Paper, imperial 410, the Coloured Plates very highly 
finished and heighte ned with G ofd £44 t [New Edtiton frtfanng 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Authorities Witn 
Descriptions by Sir S R Mevrick 410, 74 Plate* half morocco, £1 in 6 d or. 
with some Plates Coloured 4to, half morocco £1 it Large Paper copiea. imperial 
4 to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours half morocco extra, 44 14 1 6 d 

DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES Exhibiting, 
in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Specimens of the venous 
lands of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work Wood Carvings Paintings on Stained 
Glam, Venetian Glaaa, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery Fictile Ware, Book* 
binding &c , with elegant Initial Letters to the various Descriptions Imperial 
8 vo, half morocco extra, £1 8r 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centunei 94 Plates beautifully Coloured, 
a profusion of Initial Letters, and Examples of Curious Ornament with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text Twovols , Imperial 8vq half Roxburghe, £% 9 1 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OF). With 

Descriptive Letterpress by T Mouls 4 to, 60 Plates half morocco, £1 5 t Luge 
Paper, imperial 4*0, several of the Plates Coloured, half morocco, £1 xu 6 d 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ORNAMENT Select Examples from the 

purest and beat Specimens of all kinds and all Ages. 4 to. 30 Plates, half-morocco, 
£1 11 Large Paper copies, imperial 4to, with all toe Plates Coloured, half* 
morocco, £1 xu 63 
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ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS 07 THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., end 
early printed Uooks. 66 Plates, carefully coloured from the Originals, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS, Bnt.Mus. 4to, hair-Rox- 
burghe, £3 131 M . , Larre Paper copies, the Plates finished with opaque 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Roxburghe, £7 7 1 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Senes of 20 highly-finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments Imperial folio, India Proofs, half- 
morocco, £2 8j 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORE : A Series of 50 Copperplates, 

several Coloured 4to, half-morocco, i&r. 

SHAW AND BRIDGENS’ DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with 
Candelabra and Interior Decoration 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco, £t u l 
Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £2 fir, 
SHELLEY’S EARLY LIFE. From Original Sources. With 
Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now First Collected. By D. F. 
MacCaktht. Crown 8rn, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 7r 6 d. 

SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c . ; with a Collection 
of Shcridaniana. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, 7 1 6d. 

“ Whatever Shendan has done, has been, far excellence, always the best of its 
kind He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the but drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Cntic), and the best address [Monologue on Gamck) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard m this country Hyron 
"T he editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Shendan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches To these is 
prefixed a snort but well-wntten memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan’s literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it.” — Pall Mall Gasette. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hottkn With nearly 100 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8 Vo, 
cloth extra, 7 i. 6 d. 

"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the moat wholesale depredation."— Tht Tmu, 

SILVESTER'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Muaals and other MSS, richly 
nominated in the finest style of art A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Maddin, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two Volt, atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gih, £31 ini 

Alao.aVolume of Historical and Descriptive Letterpress, by Chakpollion 
Figeac and Champoluon, Jun. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. Madden. 
Two Vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, £2 fir. 

"This great work contains upwards of throe hundred lane and beautifully 
executed facsimiles of the finest and moat interesting MSS. of, various ages ana 

taSSSWStJBffi **•*■«•»'“.*“* 

"The great work on Palssoaraphy generall y-one of the most sumptuous works 
of its clsr sever published .”— Ckambordt Encyclopedia, 
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SLANG DICTIONARY (The) Etymological, Historical, and 
Anecdotal An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 
Enlarged Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 6 d 

“ We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour and 
oddity ana grotesqueness In a word it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature ' —Academy 

“ In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864 Its uses as a dictionary 
•f the very vulgar tongue do not icquire to be explained — Notts and Querus 
11 Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authoribes ’ —Standard 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES 

Containing Facsimiles of utographs Scenes of Remarkable Lvents, Interesting 

I oCalities, Old Houses, Portraits Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c 4to, with 100 I’lales (some Illuminated), half morocco extra, £2 51 

SMITH (Thomas Assheton), REMINISCENCES of the LATE 

or The Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman By Sir J E Rardliy 
Wilmot, Bart New Edition with Portrait and plain and coloured Illustrations 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra 7 s 6d 

SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK By J Hamer, F R S.L Exquisitely 

printed from '* silver faced ’ tyre cloth very neat, gilt edges, as 6d 

SOUTH’S (Dr Robert; SERMONS With Biographical Memoir, 

Analytical Tables, Genr al Index Ac 1 wo Vols , royal 8 vo, cloth extra, 151 
SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK Edited by his Son in 
Law, J W Warmer Becond Editiun Four Vols , medium Bvo, with Portrait 
cloth ritra, /» tof 

SOWERBY’S MANUAL OF OONCHOLOGY A Complete 

Introduction to the Science Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Figures of 
Sheila and numerous Woodcuts With copious Explanations, Tables, Glossary, 
4 c Bvo doth extra, gilt, 15* or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £1 81 

SPECTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 

General Index Demy Bvo with Purtfait of Addison doth extra, gs 

STEDMAN’S (Edmund Clarence ) VICTORIAN POETS 

Critical Esaays Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 91 

II We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 

and understanding, with honesty of purpose and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution And Mr Medman having chosen to work in this line deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more , . . 

he u faithful, studious, and discerning Saturday Review 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches With Historical De 
scTiption and Introduction, by John Krmfr, F S A A New Edition, with a 
luge body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt Imperial 4to, containing 147 
beauufullyjinuhed Etchings, all 1 mted, and some Illuminated m Gold and Colours, 
half-morocco, £9 9s , Large Paper, the whole Illuminated in body-colours, half 
morocco, £ 13 15* 

STOWS SURVEY OF LONDON. Edited by W. T. Thoms, 

f BA A New Edition, with Illustrations, large 8vo, half Koaburghe, pnee 9 # 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENGLISH, 

from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J R. Planch*. Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols , royal 4te, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Souress, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghs, £6 6* , or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, m tbs Missal style, kalf-ReaWgha, jfig ip, 
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STRUTT’S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES 

OF ENGLAND ■ Authentic Representations of all the English Monarch!, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth , with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical Notes by J R. Planch*, 
Somerset Herald. Rnyal 4to, with 73 Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c , beautifully 1 uloured, half-Roxburghe, £3 3s . ; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, £10 ioj. 

STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 

OF ENGLAND , including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles from the 
Earliest Penod to the Present Time. With 140 Illustrations Edited by 
William Hone. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s bd —A few Large Paper 
Copies, uniform with the “ Dresses," with an extra set of Copperplate Illustra- 
tions, carefully Coloured by hand, from the Originals, 50 s 

STUBBS’ ANATOM? OF THE HORSE. 24 line Copperplate 
Engravings on a verr large scale. Impenal folio, cloth extra, £1 u 
SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By CHARLES 
Warren Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, jt. 6 d 

SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Frose and Verse. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and Illustrations Cr Bvo, cl extra, gilt, 7 s bd [/« the / reu . 

SYNTAX’S (Dr ) THREE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 

in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. 
Hotten Medium Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. bd. 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 

ERECHTHEUS : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, oj. [Nmv Ready. 

QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 5 j. 
ATALANTA IN OALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 
OHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Fcap 8vo, 7s. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo, 9 s. 

NOTES ON "POEMS AND BALLADS." 8vo, is. 
WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint* 

mgs, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Ulakb and his Wife. Demy Bvo, i6r. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, ioj. (td. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

BONGS OF TWO NATIONS : DiRjE, A Song of Italy, Ode 

on the French Republic Crown Bvo, 6r 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, I2J. 

Alsu, fcap. Bvo, cloth extra, price v bd 

ROSSETTI’S (W. M.) ORITIOISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 

POEMS AND BALLADS. 

TpHAOKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes Illustrated by % pro* 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting H timorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of bis 
every-day reading Large post Bvo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawinga, doth, nul gilt, 
gilt top, tu bd. 

"An exceedingly cunous and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which an 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illuitrious author of 'Vanity Fair ’ was perpetually scribbling in tbn 
margins of books, and on every scrap -of paper which came in hie way, and which 
these eyes have witnessed him scribbling Korea of times. "-Gaoiai Augustus 
Sal a, in the Illustrated London /few s. 




BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Moyr Smith. Wuh Descriptive 
Text Oblong folio, price 7 s id. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 151 

"The History of the French Revolution by Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
bo oV in France — and 1 believe in Europe It combines the compactness and unity 
of the book, the order and arrangement of the journal, the simplicity of the biogra- 
phy, the valuable and minute details of the autobiography, and the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of this 
great book, whole chapters which read as if they had been written with the sword." 
— Julks Janin, in the Atktnaum. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 

OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON Royal Bvo, cloth extra, 15*. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS, and OASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunningham, and over 
30 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, jj id. 
THORNBURY’S (Walter) HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY 
BALLADS AND SONGS Illustrated by I. Whistler, John Iknnibi., A F. 
Sandys,W Small, M J Lawliss. J. D Watson, G J Pinwell, F. Walker, 
T. R Macqiioid, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt and gilt edges, at r 

"Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art. . We must be grateful that 
so many works of a school distinguished for its originality should be collected into 
a single volume. - Saturday Rtvtnv 

" Who has not thrilled over such songs as 1 Trample, trample, went the roan,' or 
‘ The death of King Warwotf?’— and who needs to be told that the illustrations are 
above price when they are by such men as Tenmcl, Sandy*, Whistler, and the 
lamented Fred Walker. The book is beautifully got up "—Morning Pott 

TIMBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stones of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Mon of 
Letters, &c By John Timbs, F S A. With nearly 50 Illustrations CiownBvo, 
doth extra, 7 1 id. 

“ The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip mto ‘English Eccentrics.* 
The illustrations are admirably suited to thejetterpress.”— Graphic. 

TIMBS’ CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of its Famous Coppee Houses, Hosteleiks, and Taverns. By 
John TiMns, F S A. Wuh numerous Illustrations. Cr 8 vo, cloth extra, V id. 
TOURNEUR’S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
unique Poem, entitled " The Transformed Metamorphosis , " and “ Laugh and Lie 
Down , or, The World's Folly.” Edited, with Critical Preface, Introductions, and 
Notes, by J. Chubton Collins. Pott Bvo, tor id. [/• the frttt. 

TROLLOPE’S (Anthony) THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. A 

Novel. A New Edition, with Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 r. 

“Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tons, of colour, of harmony , his pictures 
are one. and seldom out of drawing ; he newer strains after effect, is fidelity Itself in 
expressing English Bfe, is never guilty of caneatupe."— Fortnightly Review. 

TROLLOPE’S (T. A.) DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND, And other 

8 tones. New and Popular Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, fir. 

"The Indefinable charm of Tuscan and Venetian lift breathes is his pegee.”— 
Tima 

Putt of Ufe, of interest, of doee obsemtfcn, and sympathy Whan 

Mr^Trdlope paints a scene, tt is aw to be a scene worth paintfeg ."— Saturday 



CHATTO 6* WiNDVSt PICCADILLY. 


II 


TURNER’S (J M W) LIBER FLUVIORUM? or, Rwer 
Scenery of Franco 6a highly finished Liao Engraving* by Willuore Goooau, 
Miller Cousins and other distinguished Artists With descriptive Lettespohu 
by Lbitch Ritchie and Memoir by Alabic A Watts. Imperial Bvo, doth 
extra gilt edge* £i n 6 d 

TURNER (J M Wj and QIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY 

ao beautiful Mezzotinto Plate* engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bioeiit, 
Lupton and Charles Turner urmcipally after the Drawing* of J M W 
Turner Small folio in Portfolio £i nr 6d 

TURNERS (J M W) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by hit Friends and FeJlow-AcadlWli 
cun* By Waltek Ihornbury New Edition entirely rewritten and added 
to With numerous Illustrations Two Vols , Bvo cloth extra [In preparation 

TURNER OALLERY (The) A Senes of Sixty Engravings from 
the Pr i cipal Works of Joseph Mallord William 1 ukner With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wohnum Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery Handsomely half bound India Proofs royal folio, fio 
Large Paper copies A rusts India Proofs elephant folio, £*o —A Detcnphve 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application 

T7AGAB0NDIANA , or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
* through the Streets of Londbu with Portra ts of the molt Remarkable drawn 
from the Life by John Thomas Smii n late keeper of the Prints in the Bgtuli 
Museum With Introduction by Francis Douce and Descriptive Text With 
the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates from the original Coppers. Crown 4M, half 
Roxbqrghe iji ti 

VYNER S NOTITIA VENATICA A Treatise on Fox Hunting, 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Diseases of Dogs Distemper and 
Rabies Kennel Lameness &c ByRonERTC Vvner Sixth Edition Enlarged 
With spirited Coloured Illustrations by Alkbn Poyal 8vo cloth extra atr 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED -THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER or The Contemplative Mani Recreation BeMg a 
Discourse of Rivers Fish ponds Fish and Fishing written by Izaak Walton 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton With Original Memoir* and Notes by Sir Habrib Nicolas, 
K C M G With the fiz Plate Illustration! precisely as ui Pickering ■ two volume 
Edition Complete in One Volume large crown Bvo cloth antique jt 6 d 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifty nine Signature! of the Regicides, raid 
corresponding Seals, on paper to sinuate the Original, aa in by 141m Price at 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF BOOTS. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Sunatase of 
Queen Elisabeth and Facsimile of the Groat Seal, on Unted paper, to imitate the 
Original MS Pnco at 

WATERFORD ROLL (The) -Illuminated Charter Roll of 
Waterford Temp Richard II The Illuminations accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the late George V Du Noybr, 1m , 
M R I A Those Charters which have not already appeared in prut will tie 
edited by the Rev James Graves, A B , M R.I A Imperial 4to doth extra, 
gilt 36 s' [Nearly ready 

WELLS JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN A Dramatic Poem 
By Charles Wells With an Introductory Essay by Algernon Charlm 
Swinburne Crown Bvo with Vignette Portrait doth extra, pi 

WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS Twelve select examples 

of the Ecclesiastical Architecture or the Middle Ages beautifully Coloured, after 
the Original Drawings by Ckaelbc Wild Imperial folio, u portfolio, £4 4a 


3a BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6* WINDUS. 


WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine Plates, ha. 

gmd folio, coloured, after the Original Drawings, by Charlis Wild. In port* 

“These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured in 
a portfolio, or framed for universal admiration.”— Aihtrutum. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
ef the Birds of the United States , with the Continuation by Prince Charlbs 
Lucian Bonaparte. New and Enlargbd Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Motes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardinb. 
Three Vols , 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and beautifully printed in 
Colours, cloth eatra gill, £■$ 31 Also, a few Large Paper copies, quarto, with 
the Plates all carefully Coloured by hand, at £6 6s. 

“The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 
■soot distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology — Cuvieb 

WILSON’S FRENOH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY , containing full Explanations. Definitions. Synonyms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of An and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
Language Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Boybr, 
Chambaud, Gaknihr, Lavbaux, Des CarriAres and FTiin, Johnson, and 
Walkbr. Imperial 8vo, 1,393 closely-printed pages, doth extra, 159. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS : Memoir* and Anecdotes of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of every Age and Nation By Hbnry 
Wilson and Jambs Caulfield. Crown Bvo, doth extra, with 61 full-page 
Engravings, 71 bd 

WRIGHT’S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED ; or, Stu- 
dent's Asustnnt in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, tot 6 d. 


IGHT’S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 


(■pile of Hanover) 
Wmffow Pictures, &c. 
doth extra, 7 a 6a. 


With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
By Thomas Wright, Esq , M A., F.S A. Crown 8vo, 


“Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the moat intereating. 
Haa the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying. Afanwag Pest. 


WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE 

GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERATURE, SCULPTURE. AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day By 'nosiAS Wright, 
M.A.. F.S A Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fajrholt, F.B.A- Large post 
Bro, doth extra, gilt, js.U 

"Mbm overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
dm i seder in 1 full survey of our English caricature, frees its earliest efforts to the 
frill-blown blossoms or a Rowlandson or a Gillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Ftirhok add greatly to the value of the volume. * 

“A very amusing and instructive volume."- SahtnUy Uninu. 


WWKDVBqprS COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 

'**• Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, lu. 

ymn DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction, b j Gxoioi 
r Augustus Sala. In Three Parts, each Complete in Itself. Crown Ive, doth 
«Btra, y. 6 d.pt rVoI. 


I OtOEM AMU CO., FBXNT^pe, 1ft, IT. JOHN STRUT, AC 





